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‘*“and remember, girls, Jell-O, so easily made, is always welcome and in good taste,” 


JELL 


Americas most famous dessert 


HE great merit of Jell-O 

is that it is always ready. 
It is made as easily as a cup 
of tea is brewed. Write for 
a free booklet describing a 
wide variety of uses. 


“The GENESEE PuRE FOOD COMPANY, LE Roy, NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory at Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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DE GOGORZA 
Victor Artist 
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SAMAROFF 
Victor Artist 










De Gogorza’s voice has endeared him to 
music-lovers everywhere. Such artistry is 
sure to be recognized, and it is so perfect on 
Victor Records that De Gogorza makes 
Victor Records only. Six of his sixty-nine 
selections: 


Double-faced 
La Paloma 
La Partida | 6073 $2.00 
O sole mio 
Non é ver t 6075 2.00 


Blue Bells of Scotland 


Sally in our Alley t 590 1.50 


‘The art of Samaroff places her among the 
greatest of living pianists and her Victor 
Records possess that quality of tone which 
is altogether hers. It is in recognition of 


this fact that Samaroff chose the Victor to | 


reproduce her art. Her Victor repertoire 
includes: 


Double-faced 
Liebestraum 
Nocturne in E Flat j 6269 $2.00 
Walkiire—Ride of the Valkyries | 6599 2.00 


La Campanella j 


Zimbalist’s fame rests upon his playing— 
and upon the reproductions of his playing. 
He is insistent that they shall exactly par- 
allel each other and he finds Victor Records 
necessary to attain that end. Among his 
















Victrola No. 111 
$225 
Electric, $265 
Mahogany or walnut 


















Victrola No. 260 






Mahogany or walnut 

















Larghetto 
Chant d’ Automne 





Russian Dance 
Polish Dance 
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ZIMBALIST 


Victor Artist 






The Victor Company originated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to offer 
the public high-class music by great artists. 
Victor Supremacy began then. It has been 
maintained by the continuing patronage of 
the world’s greatest musicians and by the 
merit of Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something 
you hope will do as well, and remember that 










“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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forty-eight numbers are the following: 


(from “‘Drei Slavische Tanze’’) 


Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 






Double-faced 
883 $1.50 










Victrola No. 215 
$150 





( 
) 
( 889 1.50 Mahogany or walnut 
\ 


the Victrola—the standard by which all are 
judged—costs no more. The Victrola instru- 
ment line includes twenty-one models of the 
three general types shown at from $25 up. 
Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated 
catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks— under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record. 
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is a name that is being watched 
for by increasing thousands of 
those who like nothing quite 
so well as a good love-story well 
told. She has established her 
right to this reputation by a 
growing list of clean and stirring 
books, among which are “The 
Tin Soldier’ and “The Dim 
Lantern,” each one a “best- 
seller.” But with all this follow- 
ing she has never published a 
story serially; she has not cared 
to. Now, however, she is going 
to, and Goop HovuseEKEEPING 
has the honor of announcing it, 
to begin next month. It is not 
a sex story, not a problem story— 
just the plain tale of the winning 
of a girl’s love and the keeping 
of it through some dark days 
that follow. Look for 


“Peacock Feathers” 
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A Place for Your Pennies 


HERE is a battle—grim, relent- 
less, to the death—being fought 
Line” in every city, town, village, and 
hamlet in America. And out in the country, where the 
air is pure and food plentiful, there is the struggle going 
on. In this year just closing the number of those who 
have been killed is greater by far than our losses were in 
France; we have no statistics to prove this statement, but 
in 1921 the death list was 107,000, and the yearly total 
is being reduced very, very slowly. Then this is not an 
unusual battle that is going on? No, it is the everlasting 
fight against one of man’s worst enemies—Tuber- 
culosis, the Great White Plague. In the past ten years 
it has claimed nearly one and a half million victims— 
men, women, youths, maidens, boys, girls, babies. Six 
thousand of those who died in 1921 were children under 
five; one man in every five who dies between fifteen and 
forty-five owes his death to this disease. About fifty 
percent of all children between five and ten show signs of 
tuberculosis infection; at fifteen the percentage ranges 
between fifty and ninety. Only the widespread knowl- 
edge that good food, sunshine and fresh air, exercise, rest, 
and sleep make it possible for most childre.. to overcome 
the infection keeps us from having a death-rate that 
would sadden the nation. As it is we have a death-rate 
that is needlessly high, for not only can tuberculosis be 
prevented; it can be cured. But to cure it in the majority 
of cases requires early diagnosis and treatment. Few 


“The Far- 
Flun g Battle 


indeed would be the deaths from tuberculosis if every 
human body had the care and supervision that is given 


to the average machine of any description. Periodic 
examinations would detect not only this but other dis- 
eases in their incipiency and lead to a cure while that is 
possible. Marvelous and unexpected recoveries from 
tuberculosis are recorded—such as Christy Mathewson’s, 
which was related in our August issue—but to the average 
man the grip of tuberculosis is the grip of death. 


UT the situation is improving; the 
Place In It death-rate is being cut down year 
For You by year. The National Tuber- 
culosis Association, with offices at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, is carrying on a campaign that will ultimately 
reduce tuberculosis to a third-rate disease, make its 
victims as few as those of smallpox. To do this, however, 
it must have cooperation; it must have funds for the 
workers that are pressing the enemy back all along the 
line; it must have beds where sufferers can be segregated 
from their families and kept from spreading the disease; 
it must have open-air schools, preventoria, outdoor 
camps for children predisposed to the disease. The co- 
operation that will provide all these things is particularly 
€asy to give just now. All about us are the signs of the 
Association’s campaign—the Christmas Seal, the Santa 
Claus message of hope and good cheer. The purchase of 
one of them makes you, makes any one, a partner of all 
those who are saying in increasing numbers, “I will 
help.” Last year 384,000,000 seals were sold at one 
cent each. This year one billion seals have been printed. 
That means that you should buy not less than ten; it also 
means that you must buy more or they will not all be 
sold. Many can spare but the penny that one costs; 
others should take their share. And having bought them, 


There Is a 


use them. They are messengers with sealed lips unless 
they are sent forth. Used as designated, they spread 
the glad tidings, “Tuberculosis can be prevented, can 
be cured.” And to those who see them they carry the 
message of your belief in the work that is being done, 
your willingness to help. 

It is the ambition of the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its branches eventually to eliminate 
tuberculosis in the United States, just as yellow fever 
has been wiped out in Cuba and Central America. 
To many this sounds visionary, but in the eyes of 
science it is a possible thing; also it is a highly prob- 
able thing, although it means long, hard, and concerted 
effort. 


HERE is no time like winter time to 
Go turn the human heart toward home. 
Home!” Summer days are days of roaming, 
when the hills call and the woods beckon and there is 
invitation everywhere to be up and away. And home is 
a resting place, a restaurant, a bedroom, the starting 
place for a journey into a field of freedom. When we 
must stay in the house we throw open doors and windows; 
we try to bring the outdoors in in compensation for our 
incarceration. And lo, winter comes, and the hillsides 
are covered with sodden vegetation, the woods hold out 
bare, gaunt hands, and the invitation is changed to a 
challenge except for the hardy few. Then in its tura 
home gleams and snuggles and invites. Its doors are 
closed against the cold, a barrier to the howling winds, 
the driving rain, the cold hands of the death that winter 
symbolizes. “‘Back, stand back!” say the gleaming fires, 
making a summer land in which there is a lure to which 
one gladly yields, finding in it surcease of longing, balm 
for tired feet, rest, and sleep. 

Perhaps that is what makes the round of our year so 
One tires of what one has always; in newness 
there is charm. Spring is always beautiful because it 
follows winter. Summer delights because it is different 
from spring; it is a time of intensities rather than half- 
way passions. Autumn holds out lavish hands to heap 
our baskets full of richness to be cherished. Then 
winter comes, and the horizon narrows and gray day 
follows gray day, with the cold deepening and gathering 
strength until it rushes out at one at every turn. Then 
home comes into its own, its honest love winning back 
the wandering feet that have followed so many trails 


“Let's 


pleasant. 


since winter was here before. 

Dawn comes cold and gray. Over the snow the red 
sun gleams, trying to win back lost affection by a show 
of warmth. The hills hide their nakedness with a shroud, 
hoping thereby to deceive. Bare trees hold new-fallen 
snow in imitation of their fallen leaves. But the eye 
turns sure and unwavering to the streamer floating up 
into the sky from the chimney that is the sign of home. 
There is no winter day so bright that it can long compete 
with the glowing hearth, so morning and noon and after- 
noon leave the heart securely tied. And when the winter 
night comes down and the stars come out—-God’s in his 
heaven, man’s in his home—there is no place in all the 
wide world quite so nice, quite so sure to offer peace 
and satisfaction, as this. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EpIToR 
9 





The Mysterious Letter 


that put more appetizing food on 2,000,000 tables 


NE morning some years ago 
C) the postman brought us a 

puzzling letter. It came from 
a scientist in Warrington, England, 
who said, in effect: “I have a method 
in which you will be interested.” 
That was all—he gave no real clue 
to his meaning. However, we re- 
plied: “If you are ever in the United 
States come to see us.” 


Some months later he did come 
and explained the idea whose full de- 
velopment by us was to effect sweep- 
ing changes in cooking methods. We 
employed him and through several 
long years we perfected, by more 
than 1000 experiments, the method 
which gave to the world a new, re- 
markable, cooking ingredient. 


This ingredient was a rich, creamy 
shortening made from the pure 
sweet oils of growing plants. Here, 
for the first time,was a single shorten- 
ing which not only filled every 
shortening need—every cake mak- 
ing, baking and frying purpose, but 
actually improved the cooking re- 
sults. 


New delicate flavors 
from food 


In every state experienced cooks 
welcomed Crisco as a new aid to 


They discovered that with Crisco the 
fine, natural flavors of foods asserted 
themselves, undisguised, as formerly, 
by the flavor of the shortening. Egg 
plant, for example, has a very subtle, 
almost elusive flavor easily destroyed 
in the cooking, yet women found 
that egg plant fried in Crisco re- 
tained to the full the piquant taste 
that Nature gave it. 


For you, as for a multitude of other 
women, Crisco deep frying will re- 
tain all the delicate, natural flavors 
just as if these flavors were impris- 
oned in air tight cases. Crisco puts 
such a quick brown seal on fried 
foods that the flavors can’t get out 
and neither can the Crisco soak in. 


To your muffins, to your biscuits 
and hot breads, Crisco will lend the 
same delicious flavors achieved by 
many of our most noted cooks—the 
rich, natural flavors of the ingredi- 
ents. . 


Friends by the million 


and what they say 


To keep sympathetically in touch 
with home cooking we often send 


out women who chat with house- 
keepers about culinary problems. 
Among the most thoughtful house- 
keepers these investigators find an 
almost universal preference for 
Crisco. Some of the following'varied 
and interesting reasons for this pref- 
erence may be new to you: 


“Because it is a pure, wholesome, 
vegetable shortening, not an animal 
fat,” say many women. “Because it 
stays sweet and fresh indefinitely; 
need not be kept in the ice-box,” say 
others. 


“I prefer Crisco because, after 
straining, you can use it again and 
again. Why, you can fry onions, then 
fish, and then potatoes in Crisco and 
the potatoes will not even hint of 
the onions or fish,” is one comment 
often heard. 


Without a doubt you can achieve 
in your own home the same delicious 
cooking results that husbands and 
children are enjoying in 2,000,000 
other homes. Ask your grocer for a 
can of Crisco today; use it in any of 
your own favorite recipes without 
any bothersome change of method. 


Avoid Smoke and Unpleasant Odor! 


By using this fat you can keep your whole 
house fresh and charmingly free from odor 
yet still enjoy French Fried Potatoes, Dough- 
nuts and all the delicious foods which re- 
quire deep-frying. 


their skill because it instantly re- 
vealed new delights in food flavors. 


Cc pyright 1924, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
Advertisement 
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The Old New Year 


By Violet Alleyn Storey 


On New Year’s Day in the long ago, 
When streets lay huddled in fluffy snow, 
Great-Grandma greeted each courtly beau. 


The formal room where she reigned as queen 
Was draped in garlands of red and green 
With sprigs of mistletoe hung between. 


And proud in hoop-skirts of silk and lace, 
Stiff curls abob round her smiling face, 
Great-Grandma stood near the chimney place. 


Belled sleighs drew up with a crunching sound; 


Young men alighted on frosty ground, 
And took the steps in a single bound. 


Each brought his hostess some sweet or posy; 
Each found the fireplace so very cozy 
While hearts waxed warm and young cheeks grew rosy. 


Then wassail flowed, and King Feast held sway, 
And lamplight spattered the fringe of day 
Before the gentlemen went away. 


And even then one had lingered still ' 
(He feared his horse must have had a chill, 
And begged to wait at the lady’s will—) 


So wait he did, and that New Year’s night 


Was lovely then with a threefold light, ; 
For lamp and hearth and new love glowed bright! 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 
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IRST of all, about doughnuts, if 

you don’t mind. It is a grim way 

to begin and properly despised of 

the best authors, but a doughnut 
comes into this story with a thud, crash 
into a pious and unsuspecting face, and I 
should like it to be understood from the 
start that a doughnut in the face is very 
far indeed from being pleasant. It stings. 
The hand that threw this doughnut be- 
longed to a girl, aged fifteen at the time, 
but sixteen next term, who, though per- 
haps to be pitied in that she was at a very 
strict orphan school, and, like all the girls 
there, was fatherless and poor, possessed 
the singular advantage in life of having a 
grave nose—one of those perfectly straight, 
slender, rather long ones which on more 
elderly countenances very much frighten 
me. You never know what is going on 
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The 


UGE, 


with the 


GRAVE 
NOSE 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


behind a nose like that, 
and I may tell you at 
once that vou never knew 
what might not be going 
on. behind the grave 
nose that this girl had. 
Known as Quaggie to 
her schoolfellows, she was 
thus called because one 
of them read in “The 
Swiss Family Robinson” 
about the boys finding 
an animal which their 
learned father told them 
was “the quagga, a wild 
ass’; and a wild ass, if 
ever there was one; this 
girl was. Of a melan- 
choly air—thanks to her 
grave nose — something 
used to come over her, 
and all of a sudden, with- 
out rhyme, reason, or 
warning, she would be 
up to a prank of which 
no one but a wild ass, no one indeed but 
a deranged or lunatic ass, possibly could 
be capable. 

Subject, then, as she was to these 
prankish fits, this grave nose that she had 
on her face was of enormous value to her. 
Mothers watching her would think of their 
own unruly daughters and sigh; and at 
the very moment, brooding behind her 
grave nose, she probably would be plan- 
ning some diabolical piece of mischief 
from the just punishment for which her 
grave nose nine times out of ten would save 
her scot-free. 

Her bosom friend in the school, the two 
were inseparable, was called Washy, and 
from Quaggie Washy was altogether dif- 
ferent. As kind and good a child as ever 
it has been my pleasure to meet, loved and 
deserving to be loved by all who knew her, 


Washy was so called in affectionate di- 
minutive of Washington because, like that 
good and great man, she could not tell a 
lie. With Quaggie she admitted to the 
bosom friendship between them one other 
girl, Billie, and immediately I have made 
you acquainted with Billie the story will 
begin to look much more like a story than, 
I admit, it does at present. Billie, then, 
was so called by ail the school, not, as you 
might imagine, because she was of a bright 
and lively disposition, but because, poor 
child, she was a living martyr to bilious- 
ness. She was low down in the school as a 
result of her affliction, her work being so 
frequently interfered with, and personally 
I have a great sympathy with her. My 
own schooldays were largely clouded by a 
tendency to sick headaches of a most 
grievous nature, and I admit now, looking 
back, that it was curious how some of the 
most calamitous upheavals of my nervous 
system coincided with the indulgence of a 
very mysterious craving my system had 
for nougat, the pink sort, not the white. 
This girl Billie’s affliction seems to have 
been much the same as mine, but in her 
case it was doughnuts. 

Now then! A week before the end of 
the last term, in which Quaggie was fifteen 
—the Christmas term—Billie’s most lov- 
ing mother sent Billie for her birthday a 
postal-order for two shillings; and three 
days before breaking-up day one of the 
mistresses went downtown to give an 
order in connection with the solemn Annual 
Visit of the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors for the solemn Annual Prize 
Distribution, and very kindly took Billie 
with her. There was a pastrycook’s bang 
next door to the shop into which the mis- 
tress went, and it must have been a special 
doughnut day or something at this pastry- 
cook’s, for the window was positively 
heaped with the most glorious doughnuts 
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Billie had ever seen. I must tell you that 
the craving of Billie’s system for dough- 
nuts was exactly, when she saw a dough- 
nut, as if she had a wolf inside her gnawing 
her. The aroma of these doughnuts heaped 
in that window poured out into the street, 
swept up the dilated nostrils of poor 
Billie, and rushed down to this wolf that 
was inside her, causing him to leap and 
bound within her and rend her amain. 
He had to be quelled. Billie slipped into 
the shop like a flash, the concentrated 
aroma therein almost causing her to swoon; 
exchanged her postal-order for a dozen 
of the best; concealed the bag about her 
person; rejoined her mistress; and when 
she got back to school rushed up to her 
dormitory and concealed the magnificent 
twelve beneath her pillow. 

Well, that night Billie lowered six dough- 
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nuts to the wolf inside her, which abated 
him for the time being, and very early next 
morning gave him five more, when he 
somewhat surprisingly intimated that he 
had had enough. Billie therefore hid the 
twelfth doughnut again beneath her pil- 
low and went down to breakfast, for which 
for some reason she found she had no 
appetite, and noticed, too, that the room 
was horribly hot and that the food had 
a heavy, oily kind of smell. This hot, 
clammy kind of atmosphere followed poor 
Billie about all the morning, and then 
just before lunch the poor child went down 
with one of the most calamitous attacks 
of her malady she had ever known. She 
was laid to bed . 

Late in the afternoon Quaggie and 
Washy very sympathetically went up to 
see their suffering little playmate, and 


has turned from the 
grim earnest of “If 
Winter Comes,” and 
“This Freedom’ to a 
diverting tale that for 
sheer irresponsible joy- 
ousness surpasses any- 
thing we have seen in 
months. Readitand we 
promise you will smile 


Away flew the doughnut perfectly straight 
and crashed with appalling suddenness 
and force into the face of the Old Goat 


poor Billie, who was by now beyond speech, 
drew the twelfth doughnut from under her 
fevered pillow and, with the wan smile of 
one who, preparing to meet her end, now 
sees the vanities of this life in their true 
light, handed it to the Wild Ass, who, 
though not particularly wanting it, for by 
reason of its long incarceration under 
Billie’s pillow it was by no means the 
stately doughnut it once had been, very 
nicely accepted it. 

When Quaggie and Washy got outside 
the death-chamber, however, 

“T say, Washy,” said the Wild Ass, “I 
don’t want this beastly thing, do you?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Washy, much 
less politely than the words sound. 

“Don’t thank me,” said the Wild Ass 
courteously. ‘Well, what shall we do 
with the loathsome thing? Oh, I tell you 








14 
what, Washy,” she then said, sparkling 
behind her grave nose, “I tell you what, 
I vote I plug somebody with it.” 

Now, it is here of great importance to 
amplify a remark you have just heard 
Quaggie make, and to tell you what a 
nailing shot she indeed was and how she 
came to be so. You know, of 


poor Laura Bool, and their scorn and 
loathing reached never so high a pitch as 
when, year after year with a sickening 
regularity, she was selected by the Head- 
mistress (whose favorite very properly she 
was) to sit on the platform at Speech Day, 
there to be venerated as winner of the 


The Girl With the Grave Nose 


swooned, “‘but Quaggie, there will be the 
most terrible and awful row, and. what will 
aappen to us goodness only knows.” 

“Tt’s worth it,” returned Quaggie, 
“whatever happens to us. All the same, 
if you want to know, I’m pretty sure 
there will be no row at all, because 
I don’t think it ever will be 
found out. I don’t believe any 








course, that. by a profound and 
mysterious dispensation of nature 
no girl can throw straight. The 
Wild Ass presented in her own 
person the very remarkable case 
of a girl who, by taking thought, 
had absolutely overcome the 
most grievous handicap of her 
sex. 

“Very well,” said she to her- 
self, “if I can not hit what I aim 
at, I shall teach myself to hit what 
I don’t aim at but want to plug. 
I realize now that all my life, 
when I aim at one thing, I shall 
hit another. I shall carefully 
measure and record the variation. 
In time I shall be able to judge it 
to a T, and then when I wish to 
hit a particular object, I shall 
know just how far wide of my 
mark to aim, and I shall plug it 
slick in the eye every time.” 

This she did, and with so much 
intelligence and perseverance that 
at the time of which I write she 
could indeed (to use her own lan- 
guage) judge her margin of error 
to a T and, aiming at one thing, 
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one on the platform will ever 
know anything about it—except, 
of course, Laura, who I hope 
and trust will remember it all 
her life and be all the better for 
it. Even if she reports it after- 
ward, what can happen? It’s 
the last day of the term; we all 
go home next morning. All 
Tucks could do would be to de- 
tain the whole school till she 
finds out the culprit, and that 
it is absolutely certain she will 
not do, for she couldn’t possibly 
upset all the arrangements. No, 
at the worst nothing can happen 
till next term, and by then it will 
all have been forgotten. Washy, 
this doughnut buzz is not only 
the most heavenly lark that 
could be imagined, but also, 
as far as I can see, the safest.” 

Ah, thus does rash and stupid 
youth delude itself that sin can 
go scot-free! 

Washy in bed that night 
squirmed several times in raptur- 
ous thought upon the morrow’s 











plug slick in the eye an object far 
removed from that which she in- 
tended to hit. I have seen her at cricket 
aim to her left and hit the stumps yards 
iv her right; and I once saw her on a lawn 
tennis court, first wistfully pondering be- 
hind her grave nose while she toyed with 
a ball, then deliberately aim at her dear 
mother and hit a small boy yards away 
a most cruel knock on the back of the head. 

Yes, that girl, aiming at one thing, 
could hit any other thing she chose, and 
you can imagine then the delicious antici- 
pation of Washy when Quaggie looked up 
suddenly and said: “Oh, Washy, I’ve 
got it for that perfect heaven of a buzz of 
mine! I’m going to plug Laura Bool!” 

“Oh, Quaggie!’”’ breathed Washy, clasp- 
ing her hands together. “Oh, Quaggie, 
how glorious! When?” 

The Wild Ass broke off now all traces 
of communication with angels. Positively 
unearthly and causing the graveness of 
her nose almost to melt away was the 
sparkling of her eyes as she exclaimed: 
“You’d never guess! Oh, Washy, while 
she is sitting on the platform with all the 
fossils and horrors at the Speech Day 
tomorrow!” 

Washy almost swooned. ‘Oh, Quag- 
gie!”’ whispered Washy, her voice faint 
with ecstatic emotion, “Oh, Quaggie!” 
And then, as I have said, almost swooned. 

While Washy swoons and the Wild Ass 
diabolically sparkles, you must know, if 
you please, that Laura Bool, sixteen and 
at the head of the top form, was a plain 
but supremely model girl who possessed 
all those attributes of piety, earnestness, 
primness, and diligence which I now know 
to be eminently desirable and of which, 
even when I was the Wild Ass’s age, I am 
sure I can not have had as little tolerance 
as had she. Quaggie, indeed, and almost 
all the other girls, scorned and loathed 


Good Conduct Prize by all the other girls 
who sat in the body of the hali and gazed 
upon her. But we need not distress our- 
selves with that now; we must return to 
Washy coming out of her swoon and 
breathing, 

“Oh, Quaggie; 
you’d never dare!” 

Quaggie, sparkling like the sun on the 
sea at high tide, nodded her grave nose 
with a positively creepy diabolicality at 
Washy. 

“Daren’t I!’’ said the Wild Ass in a voice 
that simply gave kind Washy creeps all 
through her inside. “‘Daren’t I! Of course 
I dare! I tell you, Washy, this idea has 
come over me all of a moment, and you 
know that when an idea comes like that 
nothing can possibly make me resist it. 
Oh, listen, Washy, and hear how utterly 
perfect it will be! 

“We'll scrum in at the very back of the 
hall, Washy, just as we did last year, and 
we’ll sit alone on the back form just as we 
did then. They turn out the lights in the 
hall and blaze them up on the platform, 
so I can’t possibly be seen when I stand 
up to buzz. and I shall study my distance 
carefully off some one sitting the right 
distance from Laura, and then at the right 
moment I shall take poor dear Billie’s 
doughnut out of my handkerchief, and 
stand up and let fly, and hit Laura full 
plug probably bang on her smeary fore- 
head. Oh, Washy, imagine her sitting 
there smug as an onion on a teapot and 
having that doughnut come walloping out 
of the darkness straight into her face! 
Oh, Washy!” 

“Oh, Quaggie,” breathed Washy. 

They hugged. 

“But Quaggie,” said kind Washy pre- 
sently, when they had, as it were, un- 


oh, Quaggie darling, 


glorious whiz of the doughnut, 
and rosy with anticipation came 
to breakfast and looked up the table to 
catch Quaggie’s eye. Strangely, the eye 
of the Wild Ass gave no corresponding 
radiance. The Wild Ass throughout the 
meal sat gloomily behind her grave nose, 
and her eye when it met Washy’s was a 
glum and dispirited eye. This disturbed 
kind Washy, and very much more dis- 
turbed was she when, flying to her dear 
friend, immediately they were released, 
she was greeted with the intelligence: 

“‘Washy, I’ve been thinking it over 
and, heavenly though that doughnut buzz 
unquestionably would be, I don’t believe 
I can do it.” 

“Oh, Quaggie,”’ cried Washy, ‘‘you can’t 
mean that! Why ever not?” 

Quaggie’s voice was heavy with the 
heaviness of one who abandons a cherished 
longing. “Because of you, Washy,” said 
Quaggie heavily. 

“Of me?” cried Washy. 

“Washy,” said Quaggie, “in all this 
perfectly heavenly idea we’d forgotten 
one thing, and I thought of it only this 
morning while I was dressing. Darling, 
we had forgotten that awful truthfulness 
of yours. If Laura Bool sneaks that she’s 
been plugged with a doughnut, Tucks will 
naturally ask who did it or who knows 
anything about it, and with this dreadful 
habit of yours of never being able to tell 
a lie, where shall I be?” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed kind Washy, “I 
never thought of that,” and a great gloom 
settled upon her countenance. 

The Wild Ass over her grave nose looked 
gloomily on the gloom of Washy. 

“Well, there you are,” said the Wild 
Ass. ‘What is the good of me plugging 
Laura with this doughnut when I might 
just as well stand up immediately 1 had 
let fly and admit I had done it? No, 
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“Well,” said Washy, “if I don’t rest and, above all, cool my burning feet, I believe I shall die.’ So 
she took off her shoes and stockings and bathed in the cool, delicious stream her hot and blistered feet 


Washy, it’s most cruelly hard on me, but 
really I think I had better give it up.” 
She took out the doughnut in her hand- 
kerchief, unwrapped it, and fondled it 
lovingly. “It does seem a most cruel 
rey she said, “but really I think 

nad.” 

Washy also fondled the sullen but splen- 


did thing. ‘Oh, Quaggic,” she cried, “you 
can’t, you mustn’t! Oh, Quaggie, you 
simply must plug Laura with this. Look 
here, I do most solemnly promise that this 
time, if I am asked, I really and truly will 
not tell the truth.” 

The Wild Ass for some moments brooded 
heavily behind her grave nose. “But, 


Washy,” she then said, “can I trust you? 
You know what it is with you whenever 
you are asked anything.” 

Tears started into kind Washy’s eyes. 
“T do know, Quaggie,” she cried. “Just 
as something often comes over you all of 
a sudden so that you can’t possibly resist it, 
and makes you do (Continued on page 137) 
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ENE STRATTON-PORTER, though 

best known as a fiction writer, is 
also a great naturalist. Her field studies 
have been painstakingly thorough, with 
ihe result that she has given to the world 
several volumes of unquestioned excellence. 
Among them are “Birds of the Bible’ and 
“Moths of the Limberlost”—a region in 
northern Indiana that she has made known 
the world around and which should be pre- 
served by either her state or the nation as a 
bird and flower sanctuary in honor of her. 
The stories that we shall have the pleasure 
of passing on to you are true stories of her 
experiences. She suggested the title for 
them, saying she would doubt them herself 
if any one told them to her. She has no 
witnesses for most of them, but, says she, 
“I give my word that the things I hav 
recorded really did occur exactly as I have set 
them down.” We expect these stories to run 
sironghout the year in Good Housekeeping. 
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The First ofa Series of Nature 
Wonder Stories by our Greatest 
Woman Noaturatist 
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RIMARILY I went afield to make 
scientific and character studies of 
the birds. I wished to write of 
them on a basis of perfect truth 

concerning their characteristics and habits. 
I hoped to reproduce them exactly as they 
lived and carried out their home life. I 
had no thought of undertaking any branch 
of field work beyond this. 

But I soon learned that the fields, the 
swamps, and the woods were filled with rare 
and exquisite flowers, that here and there 
compelling landscapes were confronting 
me, and early in bird work afield I found 
in deep, dark places, clinging to branches, 
to bark, to the under sides of leaves, in 
hollow trees, huge creatures akin to butter- 
flies, having wings ranging from three to 
over seven inches in sweep, gorgeously 
feathered with colors as bright as the 
brightest of the flowers, exquisitely 
marked, some of them having set in their 
wings tiny moons and _ half-moons like 
isinglass, through which the finest print 
could be read. 


A Miracle and a Marvel 


I was afield with a wagon load of 
cameras and paraphernalia for the purpose 
of picturing any pose or characteristic of 
the birds that I could materialize photo- 
graphically. Naturally, my first thought 
was to secure reproductions of these wor- 
derful big night moths, also. 

With only short experience I found the 
forests and fields of May and’ June were 
flocking with moths; that night was made 
splendid by the colors of their softly- 
fanning, jeweled velvet wings. I found 
these creatures everywhere—creeping up 
from the brown leaves of earth with wet 
wings, in some cases not larger than my 
thumb nail, and great pursy bodies striped 
with yellow, gray and red. In enchanted 
amazement I watched the tiny wings droop 
and widen and spread until, in a short time, 
before my eyes they had developed to a 
sweep of four and a half, five, or even six 
inches. I found that the moths were 
unable to fly or to lift the weight of their 
bodies until these wings had dried and 
hardened. 
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I began making a collection of every 
work of note that ever had been published 
on the subject of moths. Back to the days 
of Linneus and Pliny and Aristotle I 
went, searching for every line I could 
find pertaining to them. I began mak- 
ing pictorial records of each moth I 
found in the open on a suitable location. 
Then, ‘as I learned their habits and char- 
acteristics, I began carrying home the 
cocoons they spun for winter quarters, and 
making a collection of pupa cases which the 
moths of earth provide for their dormant 
period while the winds rave and the rain 
and snow fall. 

At first I was bewildered by their life 
processes; then slowly, through experience, 
through research, I learned one of the most 
wonderful stories that Nature has to un- 
fold to any of her lovers. The life process 
of our big native moths of May and June 
reads like the wildest fairy-tale. We find 
them in the swamps and forests, fluttering 
about the lights in parks in cities where 
there is much foliage, but we do not realize 
that the fragile and exquisitely colored 
creatures, so delicate and fine that - 
the lightest touch of a finger-tip 
brushes the feathers of velvet down 
from their wings, are the shortest link 
in the chain of their existence. 

Like delicate fern fronds their antennze 
quiver before them. Like silk and velvet 
of every color of the rainbow their 
jeweled wings softly bear them through 
the night. Their eyes are so rudimentary 
that they distinguish only brilliant lights. 
Science hasnot yet discovered in what man- 
ner they seek and find each their own. 
They have no digestive apparatus. They 
take no food. From five to ten days ac- 
complish the period of their lives, and they 
creep away to a dark spot, their mission 
performed, their nights of glory in the or- 
chards of May and June spent lavishly. 

The first step in learning moth history 
the bewildered person who finds one of 
these beautiful creatures must take is to 
realize that it passed the winter, the ice, 
the snow, the storm, the alternate heat and 
cold, in a cocoon woven against the bark of 
a tree, under the roof of a building, in a 
hollow tree, or dangling by threads of silk 
from a branch, or a few inches under- 
ground in a brown, shell-like case so thin 
that the antenne and the sex of the moth 
may be distinguished through its cover. 

The warmth and the fragrance of May 
bring moths from these winter quarters into 
the world in a beauty of birth not exceeded 
by any created thing. Their gorgeous 
wings are filled with small pneumatic tubes 
which harden and make flight possible for 
them. They are covered with millions of 

exquisite little feathers so lined and placed 
as to mark them into patterns of in- 
describable delicacy and beauty. The 
wing bases of the females are reinforced 
with stiff bristles that help to sustain their 
heavy, egg-laden abdomens in flight while 
searching for the right trees upon which 
each species deposits its eggs. Because of 
the necessity for longer flight, and greater 
activity in finding and courting the female, 
the males have an extra support to the 
lower wing which so strengthens it that 
male moths are enabled to fly even with 
wing edges badly tattered from being 
entangled in vines, or attacked by birds, 
mice, and squirrels. 

Usually the moths emerge about ten 





o’clock in the forenoon. Toward evening 
the tubes in their wings have hardened and 
been filled with air from the respiratory 
organs so that they are truly pneumatic; 
they have raised and lowered them in 
exercise to start circulation until they are 
so strong that they attempt flight. 

The male is usually smalJer than the 
female, brighter colored in his markings, 
more agile on wing. The female, in some 
instances from a third to a fourth larger 
than the male, emerges for her mission 
having a wing sweep of perhaps an inch 
more than the male, her markings quite 
as elaborate but not so deep in color, and 
having larger antenne and a big, pursy 
abdomen which carries, by actual count, 
from two to over six hundred eggs, varying 
in number with the species. The weight of 
these is so great that she usually remains 
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where she emerges, or attempts only very 
short flights to find her own particular 
tree, shrub, or vine. It is the mission of the 
male to find his mate and fertilize her 
eggs. 

By morning she is ready to begin 
depositing them, and it is one of thr 
miracles of a world teeming with natural 
history miracles how these creatures, so 
poorly endowed with sight, so uncertain 
and weighted in their flight, always find 
exactly the right shrub, tree, or vine upon 
which to deposit their eggs, so that the 
tiny caterpillars, which soon emerge from 
the eggs, shall each be upon the right food 
for it to begin eating when it appears. 

These little fellows, not much thicker 
than’ a thread, ate about a quarter of 
an inch in length when they break 
their shells and (Continued on page ror) 


As I stood with the big female moth on my fingers, the night became a vi- 
brant thing of velvet wings, of velvet sound and brilliant color—a thing so 
exquisite that God Himself must have enjoyed the excellence of His handiwork 
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has long been famous for his 
portraits of lovable, way- 
ward vagabonds, who found 
the world of convention a litle 
too tame. This new serial in- 
troduces a knight-errant hero 
who finds that world a little 
too wild for him. You will 
share“ Uncle David's’ amuse- 
ment—and horror—at the 
naiveté of the young Australian 


How the Story Began: 


S THIS story: is—technically at 
A least — autobiographical, you 
must allow me first to explain 
who I am: My name is David 
Fontenay, Associate of the Royal 
Academy, painter of charming women. 
I am forty-five, a widower; step-father 
to a charming young woman who 
chooses to keep an embroidered-bag 
shop in stuffy London instead of spend- 
ing the golden days with me in my villa 
in southern France; uncle to two 
nephews, my sisters’ children. 

My father was an honorary canon and 
rector of a country parish. My younger 
sister, Muriel, married an amiable 
young parson who has since become a 
bishop. I owe him a great deal, for it 
was he who persuaded my father to let 
me off from the traditional family call- 
ing and send me to Paris to study art. 
Tom and Muriel have a son. 

My other sister, Dorcas, eloped with 
an itinerant preacher named Burden. I 
believe they went to Australia to con- 
vert the blacks. Muriel has corre- 
sponded with her at five-year intervals, 
and once reported a baby 

Behold me, then, unhampered by 
family ties, leading an ideal existence, 
with my villa, my work, which I take 
with immense seriousness, and my 
friends and play. My work and my 
friends combined delightfully in my 
last portrait, for I was painting, without 
pay, the Princess Nadia Ramiroff, a 
Russian refugee, with her strange olive- 
pearl complexion, her green-gray eyes, 
and her mysterious Slavic profile. I 
had a thousand difficulties with the tilt 
of her nose, which obstinately refused to 
be right. That is why I painted steadily 
through her luncheon appointment, and 
she was forced through hunger to accept 
my belated hospitality. 

We were dallving with our coffee, looking 
out the long window to the sapphire sea, 
when there was a sudden outburst and 
interruption. The door burst open and in 
walked a strange person in a billycock hat, 
grasping a dusty bag. 

He grinned—a wide, disarming grin. 
“Tm Amos Burden,” said he, “and mv 
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The Coming of 


Illustrated by James 


mother’s dead, and I’ve just come 
from Australia.” 

“Good Lord!”’ said I. 

This must be a son of my sister 
Dorcas who ran away with the itinerant 
preacher. 

Nadia, still in her black evening dress— 
she had been too hungry to change— 
leaned back in her chair, watching him 
amusedly. He stretched out a long pointing 
arm. “That my aunt?” 

“Madame,” said I, 


‘is the Princess 


Ramiroff. Princess, may I present Mr. 
Amos Burden?” 

She leaned forward with extended hand, 
every kind of enchanting malice in her eyes. 
Suddenly he gripped it in his huge paw. 

“How d’ye do, mum.” 

He held on to her until I saw her wince. 

“T got a letter,” said he, routing one out 
from a greasy note-case. ‘Mother wrote 
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it just before she died. Said I was to give 
it to you.” 

I exchanged a glance of permission with 
Nadia and opened the letter. It was of 
considerable length, but it was from my 
sister Dorcas. 

“Dear Brother David— 

My dear husband found peace 
many years ago, and as he had no relatives 
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living, and as I am going to join him 

very soon, you are the only man of the 

family alive to whom I can write con- 
cerning my only son, Amos. 

“Last night, after I guessed my sentence 
from the doctor’s lips, I lay awake all night 
thinking of my boy Amos and probing my 
conscience to learn whether I had done my 
duty by him or not. A Voice came to me 
saying that I had not. 

“Amos is twenty-five years old. He has 
never left Warraranga; he has never seen 


Iheld out my hand to the seedy crook in 
expressive gesture. Dorothea without 
being told put her finger on the bell. 
Said I, “Will you give me the note, 
or shall I telephone to the police?” 


a town. The Voice tells me that it is 
not right that he should remain here all 
his life without subjecting himself to 
the discipline of the world. I would 
far sooner send him, after my death, 
into the great world of Europe, under 
sure guidance, and yours, dear brother 
David, is the only guidance that I 
know. 

“Tf hewerepoor in the world’s goods, 
my pride would not allow me to ask 
such a favor, but thanks to the Ever- 
lasting Mercy, we have prospered 
exceedingly. Besides the land and 
stock and crops there is something 
like fifty thousand pounds lying at 
compound interest in the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia. 

“T have spoken to Amos and laid 
upon him commands which he faith- 
fully promises to execute.” 

This sentence was written with 
innumerable quivers and what fol- 
lowed dwindled gradually into illegi- 
bility. But what she wrote sufficed. 
He had promised to come to Europe 
for five years, to seek me out, and to 
place himself under my tutelage. 

I put the letter back in my pocket. 
“You reckon to be with me for five 
years?” 

He nodded sagely. 
time.” 

“A damned long time,” said I. 

I saw him wince. 

What in Heaven’s name was I to do? 
If he had been a normal young 
Australian of decent upbringing, the 
problem would have been compara- 
tively easy. But he wasn’t. He had 
the habits and manner and speech of a 
coal-heaver. In the social—you may 
call it snobbish—sense of the word, he 
was impossible. 

Of course, I could repudiate all 
responsibility and send him about his 
business with good advice. But some- 
how I could not disregard the message 
of the dead woman who had been my 
sister. I read her letter over again, 
two or three times . . . 

And then the brilliant idea occurred 
to me. I would turn him over to 
Dorothea. She must leave her em- 
broidered-bag shop and come out 
immediately and take charge. 


“It’s a long 


Chapter IV 


I RANG up the Princess Nadia early 
in the morning to put off the sit- 

ting. She pouted audibly. Wasn’t she 
really to be permitted to play with the 
bear? I replied that my studio, with 
which alone she was concerned, lay apart 
from whatever private menagerie I chose 
to keep. To-morrow, when she came, 
the bear would be chained up. On her 
dignity, she gave me to understand that I 
must not reckon on her sitting to-morrow, 
or ever again, if I were so high-handed in 
my proceedings. As an ultimatum I 
briefly told her to attend to-morrow at 
half-past ten, and rang off. She must learn 
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that painting is not a frivolous amusement. 

I was not in the mood for work. In spite 
of the hopes I entertained of Dorothea, 
Amos weighed heavily on my mind. I 
found him sitting on the gravel in my little 
declivitous garden, reading the Continental 
Daily Mail. He had been up since dawn 
and, having raided the kitchen for eatables, 
had gone for a stroll to stretch his legs. 
From his account I imagine he had 
strolled tothe Cap d’Antibesand back. 
He had walked, he informed me, be- 


cincts, he couldn't finda horse. When 
I informed him that nobody rode in 
Cannes, his jaw fell in stupefaction. 
He ejaculated, 

“Golly, what a country!” 

I explained that all who could afford 
it and many who couldn’t went about 
in motor-cars. He sniffed. They had 
motor-cars in Warraranga; stupid 
things that were always bursting their 
insides. Give hima horse. Ora horse 
and buggy. 

Later I scuttled him off to Nice in 
the car with a view to clothing him in 
the garments of good repute, but the 
only things I could get ready-made 
that would fit his huge frame were 
some shirts and a soft felt hat. The 
idea of being measured and fitted for 
clothes amused him. In Warraranga, 
when his suit was wearing out beyond 
his mother’s power of repair, he would 
send to Adelaide for a “‘No. 12,” and 





cause, having searched the villa pre- 


that was the end of the matter. To 
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The Coming of Amos 


on our return to Cannes to my bank, guar- 
anteed his Australian check for a couple of 
thousand pounds, and thus fixed him up an 
account for temporary needs. The dis- 
posal of his fortune was a matter for future 
consideration. 

In describing these earliest impressions 
of the coming of Amos, I have been forced 
to dwell on externals. They were the as- 


brakes, turned with the apologies of a 
scared Amos. 

I found him during these few days less 
of an embarrassment than I had feared. 
He was a most tractable and obedient 
creature. I think he regarded me as the 
Viceregent of the Mother of Earth. The 
hoursof daylight hespent mostly in the open 
air or the garage. When darkness came, he 
sprawled his great bulk about the 
drawing-room and wagged his head 








To eA Friend 
By Harry Lee 


What wind brings 

To the lagging sail, 

Rain to the drooping flower, 
Sweet fire 

And the broken bread 

And song’s.eace 

To the lonely hour, 

You bring, 

And blithely, to your kind 
You come, and lo! 

The sail is spread, 

The flower dances in the sun, 
The heart leaps heavenward 
Like flame— 

And God is in the broken bread. 
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over any illustrated English weekly 
that happened to be at hand. As far 
as I could make out, the only books he 
had ever read, apart from the Bible, 
were “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“The Fairchild Family”; also Adam 
Lindsay Gordon’s poems, of which the 
surreptitious copy was eventually 
seized by his mother and cast into 
the fire as ungodly. He read with 
great difficulty. As on the first even- 
ing of his arrival, he retired to bed 
soon after dinner. 

My painting caused him great 
puzzlement. Evidently he thought 
nothing of it; but his native shrewd- 
ness told him that it must deserve 
serious consideration. He compared 
unfavorably my unfinished portrait of 
the Princess Nadia with one or two 
photographs she had brought to show 
me and had left lying about. The 
photographs were much more like her. 
As for my landscapes, he could not 
correlate my interpretation of nature 
with nature itself. Besides he could 











choose stuff, color, pattern and cut | 
had never occurred to him. The suit 

he wore was his Sunday best, and he had 
had it for five years. 

“Tf I have to dress up like all them 
folks,” said he, indicating the throng of 
loungers on the Promenade des Anglais, 
“it’ll cost a lot of money. Seems silly.” 

“You can argue that out with Dorothea,” 
said I, “and I’m sure you'll come off 
second best.” 

I felt sure that, for Amos, fear of Doro- 
thea would be the beginning of wisdom. 

On our trip I took opportunity of 
sounding him as to his financial notions 
and arrangements. They were vague. He 
had about fifty pounds in notes and an 
untouched check-book of whose magicality 
he was innocently certain. In War- 
raranga he had no dealings with money, 
his mother having held the tightest of 
purse-strings. Until her death she had 
allowed him ten shillings a week, most 
of which he had saved. Even though 
he had spent some months going through 
his affairs with Mr. Judge, Sole Executor, 
he had not grasped the standard of his 
fortune. Hence his steerage passage and 
the purchase—for three and sixpence—of 
his dreadful billy-cock hat. No wonder 
poor Dorcas, when she discovered that 
living forever was not the lot of mortals, 
shivered with apprehension as to her son’s 
future and commended him to the guidance 
of a man of the world. Once he discovered 
the meaning of wealth, far beyond the com- 
mand of ten shillings a week, Heaven alone 
knew what would become of him. God 
knows what would have become of me, 
sophisticated young worldling that I was, 
if I had found myself at four and twenty 
with fifty thousand pounds lying at the 
bank. Verily, I believe, I should have ver- 
millionized the cosmos! 

Amos, however, was docile. I took him 


tonishing aspects of him which blazed be- 
fore my bewildered vision; and I do not 
know how otherwise to set him down be- 
fore you. In the great things, honesty, 
truth, kindliness, he resembled any ordinary 
decent human being. In the little things 
which added together make a total of 
appalling vastness he was as far removed 
from my polite circleasan Eskimo. It was 
not merely a question of manners. It was 
a question of blank ignorance of conditions 
under which the civilized world existed; 
conditions not only social but historical, 
geographical, artistic, religious, economic. 
At first he could only display himself 
objectively by behavior, and subjectively 
by ingenuous revelations of his history and 
by uncouth comments on his present un- 
familiar environment. 

Some days passed. I painted hard at the 
Princess’s portrait, conducting myself 
toward her in the severest professional 
manner. To her inquiries as to the bear, I 
replied that he was in Nice fitting himself 
out with a new skin, which was mainly 
true. I fulfilled various social engagements, 
luncheon and dinner, and in the intervals 
kept an eye on Amos, who appeared to be 
perfectly contented. In Warraranga he 
had scornfully driven an antiquated Ford 
car that buck-jumped over irregularities 
of road surface and a motor lorry that made 
roads for itself. Here, in my garage, he 
picked acquaintance with my chauffeur, 
Maxime, and a bright 20-h. p. French four- 
seater which revolutionized, in a day, his 
idea of motor transport. So much so that 
one afternoon, crossing the Croisette on my 
way home to lunch, I had to skip, in the 
most undignified fashion, out of the path 
of a furiously driven and unhorning car, 
which, within an ace of killing me, after 
skidding through violent application of 


not see the use of it. This magic 
coast of azure awoke in him no sense 
of beauty. It was merely strange, almost 
risible, in its difference from the plains of 
limitless horizons whence he had come. 
Of the Corniche Road he said that it was 
funny to feel as if you were always going 
to fall off. The mystery of blue sea and 
gray rock and white towns gleaming in the 
golden «ir moved him not at all. Yet 
when I made a quick charcoal sketch of 
him, one afternoon, he was delighted. To 
him, it was my masterpiece. 

Still, for all his big dog’s docility, I let 
day follow day, still continuing not to 
know what the devil to do with him. 

I am exceedingly fond of my step- 
daughter Dorothea, but never was I more 
glad to see her than when I caught sight 
of her sensible head poked out of the train 
window at Cannes station. 

She is brown-haired, rosy, plump, and 
capable, fairly tall, and, unlike her partner, 
she doesn’t dress like a heathen em- 
broidered-bag merchant. She is of the 
modern world, very neat and spruce. She 
wore an iron-gray coat and skirt, and a sil- 
ver fox round her throat, and between that 
and a cocky little tam-o’shantery red hat 
her honest face shone pleasantly. At the 
end of this London-Cannes journey I feel 
like a sick rag, and know I look it. She was 
all exuberant youth, trimmed and tidied 
and unfatigued. 

She glanced around among the hurrying 
passengers and porters. 

“Where is he?” 

“Who?” 

“The young man of the Stone Age. Oh, 
I am disappointed.” 

“For the present I’m keeping him in the 
garage.” 

She passed her arm though mine. “Ts it 
as bad as that? Poor old Daddums. In 
your letter I (Continued on page 152) 
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OROTHEA took Amos’ coat and waistcoat from the chair and touched him 
on the shoulder. “In this treacherous climate, it’s dangerous to sit in one’s 
shirt-sleeves,” she said. “Besides, you look so much nicer with your coat on” 











9 IS the heart and the soul of a 
woman that makes her old or 
young, and it matters not about 
the age. Her footsteps may totter, 

her hair may be a silver halo, yet her heart 

may still be young. 

We have heard how thirty and fifty and 
sixty-plus feel about their respective ages, 
and deep in the hearts of every one of 
them we’ve read how young they are. 

Every woman has a secret place in her 
heart and soul, where she treasures the 
thoughts in life that bring her the most. 
Deep there she has planted the things she 
cherishes most—the loves she would live 
for—the hopes and fond memories of days 
to come and days gone by, and the world 
can never open the door to this little 
treasure house. 

It’s always there, that little treasure 
house, but sometimes it is empty. Empty 
—because it has been robbed by the owner 
herself. Perhaps she has reached for a 
happiness that is beyond the moon in its 
inaccessibility, but knowing it not, she 
has reached—and when she failed, all the 
little hopes, the little loves and happy 
thoughts that made her heart so young, her 
life worth living, have fled into the nowhere. 

Look into the faces of the women you 
meet as you pass down the street—into the 
windows of their souls, their eyes—and see 
there the age of the woman. 

Sixteen, laughing and gay, you may see 
—and sixteen, sad and wistful, weighted 
down with age, so that the very burden of 
it lays in her eyes like deep shadows. It is 
almost unfathomable; this feeling of age, 
yet when it comes, it grips us with an iron 
hold, aad we struggle in its grasp. 


It’s the things in life you live for, that 
make you old or young. So long as you 
have happiness to look forward to— 
happiness to live for in your life and the 
lives of others about you—your soul and 
your heart will proclaim that you are still 
young. 

It is only after having given up the 
battle—the fight, as it were, that you must 
make for existing happiness—and letting 
those dreams rise and burst in the air like 
bubbles, that age descends. When hope 
is gone—age must come. 

Sometimes it is a great grief that comes 
upon us—something that takes us into its 
hold and we are powerless to escape, that 
makes us grow old unwillingly. And 
sometimes it is the loss of faith in ourselves 
and others that makes us old, makes us 
give up our dreams, and the latch on the 
little treasure house slips open, and all that 
lies therein flies to the winds. 

One often hears of second youth and 
smiles a grim, one-sided smile, but how 
cruel it is, when you stop to think of it. 
Perhaps that heart and soul and body 
have only been awakened once more to the 
din of the world, and see again what there 
is in life to live for. We should hail it, 
coax it, fondle it—never make light of it. 

To the women who are mothers—who 
will be, and who have been—there’s a 
little saying that goes: ‘‘When they’re 
little, they tramp on your toes—and when 
they’re big, they tramp on your heart.” 

These few little words explain what 
makes the mothers old. The tramping on 
the feet is so transitory, it lingers in the 
memory only as a loving thought, because 
the children are so little and so entirely 








eA Contest With Two 


WV hat Makes a 


Fanny Heaslip Lea really began it all, with 
her article, “I’d Be Thirty Forever!” 
Then Dorothy Dix was moved to protest 
in the person of “‘Mirandy,” with “The 
Joy of Being Fifty.” 
Catt, one of America’s greatest women, 
followed with her convincing defense of 
sixty-plus as the Golden Age of Woman— 
sO we gave it up and left it to our readers, 
with the promise of a hundred-dollar 
prize for the best (in our opinion) an- 
swer to the question, “What Makes a 
Woman Old?” 
everywhere were talking about this series. 
We heard echoes of it every now and 
then, on the streets and in the stores, and 
at the clubs, wherever women met and 


Carrie Chapman 


We knew that people 


forgivable. But when the time comes— 
when the tramping on your heart begins 
—you suddenly feel the vast chasm be- 
tween youth and age, and hopelessly try 
to bridge it. 

That is the time when the greatest battle 
for happiness is fought—when a mother 
reaches out blindly into the world to bring 
back the child who tramples so cruelly 
on her heart, yet knows it not. Knows not 
that he or she is straining the latch on that 
mother’s little treasure house, and if the 
latch is torn asunder, she will be old— 
suddenly very old and broken. 

So it is, the feeling that makes a woman 
old comes at any day—when we’re six- 
teen, thirty, fifty, sixty-plus. Nothing can 
determine it but the woman herself. If 
she cherishes all her dreams unto the end 
—even though they may not all come 
true—she will still be young. Born 
young and die young, though she live to 
be a hundred. But if she lets her grasp on 
the strings of life sag, they will stretch— 
stretch beyond her reach—her hopes will 
fly, her dreams shatter, and she will be 
old—feel old and look old. 

So let us look about us, and if we feel 
that mantle slipping on, try to see in the 
world about us all the wonderful things to 
be had, to see and to feel if we are still 
young. There are the lives of others to 
make happy as well as our own, and often- 
times we can lose and find ourselves in the 
hearts of others if we but try. 

“A man is as old as he feels.”” Yes 
Woman, too. 
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First-Prize Winners 


Woman Old 


spoke of what they were thinking and what 
they were reading. We had letters by the 
score before we announced the beginning 
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of the contest. 


every one. 


DO hope and trust you favor the state- 

ment that “each generation grows 

weaker but wiser,’ because in that 

event my youth will not militate 
against me, but rather add to my impor- 
tance, in your contest as to what makes a 
woman old. 

Certainly I have not personally experi- 
enced old age, as I am just entering high 
school, and yet I am convinced that I am 
better equipped to talk more intelligently 
on the subject, its causes, etc., than many 
an old self-centered person who simply 
understands his or her own particular case. 
It has been my lot since early infancy to 
be surrounded by age—I might say, almost 
smothered by age, middle age, semi-old 
age, old-young age, young-old age, and 
genuine legitimate old age itself. It so 
happens that I am the youngest of the 
youngest generation of a family rich in 
relatives of various and sundry ages. 

We have in our employ an old colored 
Mammy, a relic of the South, and seeking 
additional information, I approached her 
this morning for her views on this subject. 
Without the least hesitation she replied: 

“Lor, honey, I mo than specs dat tur- 
rible hard work an’ Ole Man Trouble am 
mosely ’sponsible.” 

Next I sought my truly old grandmother, 
a devoutly religious soul, and asked for her 
opinion. ‘My dear,” she said, “our Maker 
controls youth and age alike, and there can 
be no hard and fast rule governing age. 
That which makes one woman old, keeps 
another young. When sickness and sorrow 
are visited upon us, some wilt and droop 
like flowers without sunshine and rain, and 
voluntarily join the ranks of age long be- 


And after—in great 
bundles that seemed appalling until we 
discovered how uniformly interesting they 
could be. Goop HousEKEEPING readers 
write well—surprisingly well. ‘Those were 
clever articles, and we enjoyed them, 
From their number we chose 
two that seemed best to exemplify the 
opinions of the mass, and between those 
two we were unable to choose. 
of them we have awarded the first prize 
of one hundred dollars. Here they are. 
We leave it to you to decide to which one 
of them you would have given the prize 


To each 


fore their appointed time, while others, 
brave and rich in the grace of God, over- 
come such conditions and retain their youth 
in heart and soul for many, many years.” 

My middle-aged uncle says age is due to 
emotions; that women are emotional crea- 
tures and give way to tears and nerves at 
the slightest provocation, and age collects 
the toll. 

My semi-old aunt thinks the madder and 
merrier the pace, the longer youth; that the 
moment you let up and ¢hink old, you are 
lost, and old you are. 

Old Uncle Jasper, our cook’s better half, 
says, ‘‘Wimmin folks grows old kase they 
talks so much they wears theirselves out.” 

My Daddy says the ladies worry them- 
selves into old age trying so hard to keep 
young. 

My old-young aunt, a maiden lady, 
claims old age is due to excesses, and the 
more we resemble wax dolls and the less 
human beings, the longer our span of youth. 

My lovely young-old aunt thinks care- 
lessness in our appearance, the neglect of 
our minds and bodies, the letting go of our- 
selves and falling into slothful habits are 
woman’s undoing and foster old age. 

My athletic big brother says plain or- 
dinary “fat’’ makes more women old than 
any other one thing; that “when a woman 
hits middle age and loads up with fat, more 
particularly if she has been a good-looker, 
she begins to squirm and feel pretty 
awkward, and the effort to look and keep fit 
is too big a job for her, so she starts ducking 
engagements and slops around the house 
in any old rag. Pretty soon you will hear 
her whine that she must be getting old, be- 
cause comfort means more to her than any- 
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thing else. Her lack of pep and all the ail- 
ments that go hand in hand with excessive 
fat, she lays to age, and cheats her way into 
the old class, for old she speedily becomes.” 

What is it, then, that makes a woman 
old? There is no doubt that age results 
from many causes, and the several reasons 
enumerated above are doubtless just a few 
of Father Time’s tricks to hasten old age. 
Of course there is always that class of old 
ladies who have accomplished their work 
in the world, and who rightfully belong to 
the old class, and are entitled to our love, 
respect, and protection. However, in my 
opinion, selfishness and cowardice are 
responsible for more old women than any 
other several reasons combined. There is 
no doubt that to live we must fight, all 
through life, and that which stimulates us 
to fight and keep going is love and interest, 
and when selfishness and cowardice crowd 
out of our hearts those admirable and life- 
giving traits, everything becomes drab and 
unattractive, and soon thereafter old age 
has us mentally and physically in her grip. 
There are a great many women who are not 
brave enough to fight, and a blow at Fate’s 
hands is their undoing. How much easier 
it is to knuckle under and squat in a chair 
by the side of the hearth, and claim from 
youth the protection of age, than to take a 
blow standing and keep standing. 

The great philanthropists who love and 
work to serve mankind have young hearts 
and youthful faces for many years after 
Father Time has (Continued on page 186) 
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She will see the flowers that are 
with his eyes; and he will see them 


Sece 


Illustrations 


SAW them last night when they ar- 

rived at the hotel, and again this 

morning in the cathedral. Even with- 

out being told I knew what they had 
come to do. There have been so many 
pilgrims with the same mission during the 
last years, and their purpose hangs about 
them like a solemn but splendid mantle, 
dividing them from the rest of men. Their 
son, I remembered, had been killed at 
Bar-le-Duc. They had come to see his 
grave—at least, he would see it and tell 
her. 

Even to the most casual of us in the 
lounge last night there was something out 
of the ordinary about those two—some- 
thing pathetic, but not pitiful—a dignity 
and fineness that gave one a better hope of 
oneself and of one’s neighbor. People 
fell silent as they passed, she leaning upon 
his arm. 

He did not look my way. In any case I 
doubt very much whether he would have 
recognized me. After all, it’s forty years 
ago. If he reads this he will remember, of 
course, and forgive me. It’s a breach of 
confidence, but then I have a notion that 
he has a simple pride in what has happened 
—that he would wish to tell people him- 
self. It would be like laying an exquisite 
tribute at her feet. 

She is beautiful still—I think more 
beautiful even than that night when she 
came down the dark oak stairs of her home, 
a vision of golden youth, bringing our 
noisy gaiety to an astonished eager silence. 
Women are like works of art. If they are 
lovely at heart, age can only deepen their 
loveliness. If they are tawdry and shallow, 
their decay is a hideous thing. And 
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whose name stands for so much that ts 


fine and strong in fiction, has written 
no more beautiful story than this—a 


story 


Jies both. 


growing there 
with her spirit 
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by Walter 


Christine Rivers is fine all through. It is 
true I was in love with her then—for that 
matter, am still. As she passed me last 
night — that white-haired woman — my 
heart began to beat faster, as though it 
were a boy’s heart. And I am an old man. 

As to Roger Fenwick, I remember him, 
too, as he was that night—and how I hated 
him. Not that he knew I hated him. He 
was far too triumphantly self-assured, too 
confident that he had only to hold out his 
hand for every sort of fruit to drop into it, 
to doubt for a moment that I was flattered 
at his friendship for me. I was poor, deli- 
cate, not much good at anything, except as 
a judge of old glass—a contemptible ac- 
complishment which made him laugh and 
was the source of endless good-natured 
jesting—and I used to wonder whether he 
chose me out simply to puzzle and tanta- 
lize people. But for that he was not subtle 
enough—and also in his way too proud. 

He came from nowhere in particular. 
His antecedents didn’t matter. There he 
was—an isolated fact not to be denied. 
At thirty he had made his fortune. Min- 
ing, adventuring, gambling with huge 
stakes. Honestly or dishonestly he had 
accomplished in the full tide of youth 
enough to make an old man satisfied. And 
with that the physique of an athlete and a 
fair handsomeness saved from brutality— 
one didn’t know quite by what—a steadi- 
ness of purpose, perhaps, which cuts out 
inevitably every sort of waste effort. As 
to his class—and class still mattered to us 
at Runners End—he belonged to success- 
ful men, and you inquired no further. He 
rode straight to hounds, committed no 
social crimes, chiefly, no doubt, because 


of love and devotion that glori- 
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Everett 


his confidence in himself was absolute, and 
became without any obvious effort the 
main feature and interest of our quiet 
world. The réle amused him. He liked— 
figuratively—to take us by the scruff of 
the neck and toss us over his great shoulders 
like the insignificant, ineffectual drones 
that we were. He liked to do better than 
any of us the things on which we prided 
ourselves most. Tennis, golf, dancing— 
these things were natural to him. Because, 
after all, as he said, you needed only a 
straight eye anda brain and hand that 
worked together and worked well. Prac- 
tise was for cripples. 

His approach was announced by the pur- 
chase of Norbury Manor, a red-brick 
gabled eruption of the Victorian era, which 
had deservedly stood empty for ten years. 
A party of contractors descended upon the 
place, disemboweled it, and turned it into 
a palace of ugly and sometimes funny 
luxury. There were devices for the saving 
of effort so intricate that they made you 
tired remembering them, and they were 
peculiarly inappropriate to a man so ob- 
viously capable of doing things for himself. 
But he was very proud of them and used 
them painstakingly. I think that really 
they must have worried him a good deal. 

You see, it was quite easy to make fun 
of Roger Fenwick, and some of us did our 
best. But it was an effort that fell flat. He 
was altogether too large, too capable of 
putting any one of us financially, physi- 
cally, and mentally in his pocket. That 
which he had not got, and which we had, 
was a thing too subtle for us to use as a 
weapon against him. We hardly knew 
what it was ourselves, and I certainly 





The door of her room was never closed against Roger, and he stumbled in and kneeled beside her, 


and hid his wet face against her breast. 


Still, I 
There was one in- 


never supposed that he knew. 


might have guessed. 
dication, at least— 
Kings Mead was Christine’s home and 
was divided from Norbury Manor by the 
high road and a lovely neglected park which 
remained to her father, Sir Geoffrey, from a 
once important estate. Fenwick could see 
it from his smoking-room window, and I 


remember him taking meby the armone day 
and pointing to it with a scornful pipe-stem. 

“Queer how people will go on living like 
that, isn’t it? They haven’t even got cen- 
tral heating.” 

“They have other things,” I said. 

But he brushed me aside, as he always 
did when I bordered on something he did 
not understand. 


“Christine, I’m blind,” he said. 


“Teach me to see” 


“That old boy, Rivers, is about at the 
end of his tether, they tell me. He’ll have 
to sell sooner or later. I shall buy the place 
and throw a bridge over the road. It 
wouldn’t take much to knock that old 
barn down and build up some decent 
stables. I’ve always hated having the 
stables near the house.”’ 

He went on explaining a new system of 
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telephones which I only half heard. But 
my ironic fancy pictured him touching 
some bell which would produce horse and 
groom through a trapdoor at the breakfast 
table. For the first time I felt a stirring of 
anger against him. Up to then I had liked 
him—as most people did whether they 
wanted to or not. But there had been 
something arrogant—aggressive—in his 
tone as though he had a sort of spite 
against that lovely tumble-down jumble 
of the ages that peered at us through the 
trees like a sad ghost. It was Christine’s 
home, and Christine was mine as I was 
hers. Even though we had never spoken, 
we had known ever since we were children 
that we belonged to each other. 

“You can’t do that,” I said curtly. 
“You mustn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’s Miss Rivers. It would break 
her heart.” 

He smiled at me. Expressions like that 
struck him as comically sentimental and 
unreal. Only a man who thought stained 
glass important would be soft enough to 
use them. 

“T knew a fellow who tried to corner 
wheat and didn’t and went off his head,” 
he said. “That’s the nearest I’ve ever 
come to heart-break. What’s this Miss 
Rivers like, anyway?” 

She had been abroad when he came, and 
he knew nothing of her except that when 
people spoke of her it was always with a 
sudden change of tone, as though she had 
been a lovely child whom their very voices 
had to caress. 

“You'll see her for yourself,” I said. 
“She'll be back next month. Sir 


Second Vision 


women, and so he had cut them out. 

Then Christine Rivers came slowly down 
that broad dark staircase, like a bright 
burning little flame in her brocaded dress, 
her hair shining in the despised candle- 
light, and it was done. 

She was late. It is very Christinish to 
be late—a kind of provocative, unexpected 
flaw in her consideration and tenderness 
for others. And I saw the enchanting well- 
remembered smile, appealing to us all, 
who waited for her, for toleration. I knew 
that presently she would be explaining to 
me how it had happened. 

“It’s my hair, Keith. You know, one 
day I shall just have to cut it off—” 

And then, even if you’d missed a train, 
you would forgive her. 

I wonder now what Roger Fenwick saw 
that night. It has often puzzled me. Be- 
cause, after all, he must have met many 
physically lovelier women in his wander- 
ings. Her essential loveliness lay deeper 
than her featurés. It was rare and subtle. 
If I had to describe it in my limited lan- 
guage I should have to enumerate a lot 
of strange and seemingly incongruous 
things—Italian hills in springtime—sun- 
set over the Campagna as you see it from 
the Sabine hills—a perfect sonnet—some 
old English song—the mellow gracious- 
ness of ancient things—the first daffodils 
of the year. These she loved. These were 
of her and in her. You saw them in her as 
a still deep water will reflect the shadows 
of trees and mountains. 

But what could Roger Fenwick have 
seen? 

I glanced at him involuntarily. He had 


good-natured, easy-going country gentle- 
men. But he had flushed up to the roots 
of his fair thick hair, and he never took his 
eyes from her. It was so brazen, so almost 
splendidly honest, that admiration of his, 
that even I could feel no resentment. 
And she saw him and stopped short on the 
last step, like some one overtaken by a 
dream, and waited for him. 

Sir Geoffrey, white-haired and dignified, 
loftily indifferent to the pile of bills that at 
that very moment must have been loading 
down his library table, stepped between 
them. ‘My dear, I don’t think you’ve 
met before. This is our new neighbor, Mr. 
Fenwick.” 

He took her hand and held it—it seemed 
to me for an eternity—and she made no 
effort to free herself. It was like an en- 
chantment, and if it sounds exaggerated 
and impossible it was none the less true 
that every one who saw them together in 
that moment knew what was to happen. 
I knew. It seemed to me that my blood 
turned to ice. My vague resentment be- 
came hatred—not because I had lost every- 
thing to a man who had not raised a finger 
to defeat me, but because I knew that he 
could only make her unhappy. 

He behaved so scandalously that night 
that he passed outside the reach of criti- 
cism. He was a law unto himself, and he had 
no judges. She had become his goal, his 
purpose, and he went for her in much the 
way, no doubt, that he had gone after for- 
tune and power. He danced with no one 
else, spoke to no one else. When another 
partner engaged her, he simply stood back 
and waited, his arms folded, his eyes fol- 

lowing her remorzelessly. He looked 
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You'll be asked, I’ve no doubt.” 

“T’ve no doubt either. But he 
would be wiser to save some of his 
money fo- his creditors.”” Then sud- 
denly he lifted his shoulders im- 
patiently. ‘‘If she likes living in that 
drafty old barn, she must be as daft 
as her father.” 

“She and I are friends,” I warned 
him. 

He met my eyes, angry enough 
I’ve no doubt, and he saw through 
me and made me feel a fool. 

“You mean you want to marry 
her? Well, you’ll make a pretty pair, 
you and your old glass and your 
Elizabethan horrors. I’d give you 
Kings Mead for a wedding-present, 
if only it didn’t spoil my view.” 

And he slipped his arm through 
mine and dragged me off, boiling 
with resentment as I was, to see a 
marvelous new oathroom recently 
installed. 

“All you have to do,” he said, ‘‘is 
to set the indicator, and the water 
will be at the exact temperature. 
There’s no mistake possible. I'll 
show you.” 
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STORMS of EARTH 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


Since I have had a son 

I can not pray, 
“God keep my son,” unless I say, 
“God keep all mothers’ sons 

This day.” 


Since I have had a son 

I can not see 

Another’s son hurt needlessly, 
But the mother heart is torn 
In me. 


All mothers’ sons are mine 

Since I have had 

This gray-eyed, laughing little lad. 
I love them all—the good, 

The bad. 


All mothers’ sons are mine, 
And so I say: 
“God keep the sons of earth this day. 
Shield them from needless hurt, 
I pray.” 


Bea at 


impatient, passionately impatient, 
but not anxious. It was as though 
already an understanding had been 
reached. between them, and that 
these others were an exasperation to 
them both. 

It was a bitter winter’s night. He 
had his car at the door to take him 
the few steps to his own house across 
the way. He chose to dismiss it and 
to walk home with me across the 
sodden fields to my own house. For 
all the cutting north wind he carried 
his fur-lined coat over his arm, and 
by the drifting moonlight I caught 
glimpses of him—an incongruous, 
not unimposing figure in the rough 
austere setting of night and storm, 
the well-cut evening clothes a mas- 
querade. 

We parted at the first gate. For 
the interview between us had been 
sharp and bitter and for me unen- 
durable. His first words had been 
like the sword thrust of an adversary 
who had not even troubled to make 
the first warning salute. 

“TI have asked her to marry me,” 
he said. 

I answered passionately, ‘You 
are mad,” knowing that he was not 
mad at all, but only absolutely sure 
of himself. 











T™t night ought to have been 


a triumph for me. I ought to 
have taken a malicious satisfaction in 
his overthrow. But I suppose my instinct 
warned me. Women meant nothing to 
him. He had told me that often enough 
with a sort of boyish pride. They didn’t 
lead anywhere. They just tied you down 
and messed things up generally. He 
had seen the results cf meddling with 


taken a step forward out of the group of 
men with whom he had been standing— 
an unconsciously arrogant movement as 
though he had shaken off a tiresome im- 
portunity, still more, perhaps, as though 
he wanted her to realize him at once, the 
cne man who mattered in that crowd of 


And he was at once tolerant 
and faintly amused, knowing my 
helolessness. 

“T suppose I should have told you first, 
but it would have been a mere formality, 
and formalities bore me. You yourself are 
too reasonable to complain against what 
can’t be helped. Perhaps if I hadn’t come 
along she might have married you. | 
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It seemed to me that the two years of Christine’s married life had been wiped out, and 
that if I lifted my eyesI should see her smiling on me with that remembered tenderness 


don’t know. Anyhow it’s done now.” 

“Do you mean that she accepted you?” 

“No. But she will. She knows as well 
as I do. I have to go to America on busi- 
ness in two months’ time. She will go with 
me. 

I stopped short. The thing didn’t seem 
ridiculous—only terrible. I wasn’t think- 
ing of myself now, but of her. 

‘Look here,” I said. “‘You’ve fallen in 
love, and whatever you’ve wanted in life 
you’ve taken. You haven’t cared what 
happened. But now you’re supposed to 
care. Look at it from her side. You’ve 
swept her off her feet. But when all the 
excitement of it is over—what will be left? 
You haven’t a thing in common. You 
despise what is dearest to her—she will hate 
what you love. You’ll break her heart 


and if you have any feeling—your own.” 

He heard me, reining in his impatience. 
‘She loves me and she will be happy. All 
this—”’ he nodded towards the dim lights of 
Kings Mead, ‘‘—all this junk is like a doll 
that a girl plays with until her own child 
comes. It’s romantic foolishness. I shall 
give her the reality.” 

I felt myself stifling. I said thickly, 
“She and I belonged to each other,” 
stupidly enough, and he glanced down at 
me from his superior height, and I am 
sure he smiled. 

“Because you collect old glass and you 
used to read Swinburne together? I shall 
give her other things to think of.” 

““__Money,”’ I said, ‘“‘modern plumbing, 
new-fangled telephones, and a car.” 

“Incidentally myself,’ he interrupted, 


laughing. “All good things in their way. 
At any rate it is for her to choose, isn’t it? 
Or are you so old-fashioned that you think 
not?” 

I let him banter me. I had lost. I knew 
that. But I had at least one last stand to 
make. 

“You think me a poor creature,” I said 
quietly. “I don’t make money. I don’t 
like the things you buy with it. But I love 
Christine. Perhaps that gives me more 
energy and courage than you expect in me. 
And I warn you, if she is unhappy, I shall 
make her come away with me—if she is 
ten times your wife—”’ 

“Agreed,” he said. ‘And I'll let her go. 
After all, I happen to love her, too, you 
know.” 


And he gave (Continued on page 92) 
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This perspective, drawn by Henry Bacon, shows that a house built from these plans will have both charm and distinction 


0A Modern Colonial House 


Redesigned for 


HENRY BACON 
Architect of the Beautiful Lincoln Memorial 


at Washington 


and of Man y 


Good Housekeeping by 


Other 


of the Finest Buildings in America 


AN a man whose imagination has 
given birth to such a monumental 
edifice as the one overlooking the 

Potomac at Washington also dream in the 
simple terms of a modest home? It is a 
logical question and one that we, overawed 
by the grandeur—almost,the sublimity—of 
that stately pile, long Resitated to ask. 
But one day we reasoned in this wise: a 
home is the finest thing in all our land; 
a home is worthy of any man’s skill and 
imagination, no matter how great and 
daring; a man who loved Lincoln, plainest 
of plain men, enough to plan this thing in 
_his memory, is near enough to the people 
to know their needs and desires and to be 
willing to serve them. It was in that 





spirit that we went to Henry Bacon, who 
is among the greatest architects of any 
age or country, with the request that he 
design a house that would be a real home 
for the average American family. We 





These floor 
plans are 
sufficiently 
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found that he had just completed such a 
house as we had in mind, though it was 
of brick instead of wood, and the owner 
had employed the finest of materials 
throughout. This made the cost prohibi- 
tive for the average home owner, but there 
was nothing about the plans themselves 
that required such treatment. In other 
words, the essentials of the most modest 
home were there, and by using different 
materials—and perhaps reducing the size 
somewhat—any one desiring a house of 
this style would find it possible to duplicate 
the charm and livableness of the original 
house at approximately one-fourth of its 
cost. At our suggestion, then, Mr. Bacon 
redesigned the (Continued on page 134) 
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A House Based on 
Colonial Design 


By 
HENRY BACON 


ENERATIONS ago home-builders in 
this country of ours designed many 
houses in a distinctive style—many of them 
now destroyed—alas! As years go on, all of 
us, architectsandlaymenalike, cherish those 
that remain with increasing admiration. 

Imagine what a busy man McIntire of 
Salem would be, were he alive today, 
carrying on his beautiful designing with 
its constant sound proportion and varying 
charm. New England has still many 
homes designed by him and others which 
are surprisingly handsome. Other Atlantic 
states are also fortunate in having similar 
monuments, wood or brick though they 
are, to the genius of good designers of 
Colonial days. 

We architects of today as students were 
constantly told of the value of this old 
work, and publications of it have enlarged 
the opportunity to study it. 

In consequence we see recent work in 
many instances with the charm of the old 
work, though stamped with the author’s 
individuality. The houses of Frank Wallis, 
H. T. Lindeberg, Dwight James Baum, 
Litchfield & Rogers, and others are ex- 
amples of this—and good designs have 
appeared in recent numbers of this maga- 
zine. 

Symmetry and proportion are factors 
entering into the problem of designing this 
type of house and these, with the employ- 
ment of common sense in the arrangement 
of the rooms, leave the one touch of charm 
to make the house successful. 

Recently I designed a brick house for a 
friend of mine, and while it is nothing 
strange or new, it has, we think, a conven- 
ient arrangement of rooms. Accompany- 
ing this article are some photographs of 
its interior. 

The floor plans shown here are practi- 
cally the same as those of the house of my 
friend, but the design of the exterior is for 
wood, instead of brick. Naturally the 
details could be varied without detriment 





















































Living- 
room, attic 
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house first 
built from 
these 
plans. The 
decorations 
and fur- 
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to the whole, and dimensions also could be changed, but 
the rectangular form—giving four corner bedrooms with 
windows on two sides of each room—is a desirable feature, 
common to most of the old houses. 

But let us examine the design with a view to possible 
changes. On the exterior, a plain entrance with latticed 
sides and hood could be substituted, or a more expensive 
entrance porch could be provided. The piazzas or portions 
of them could be enclosed with glass—some clients might 
prefer an ornamental railing over the cornice of the piazzas— 
the cornices could have dentils or brackets or other orna- 
ment, and the possible changes of the details are numberless. 

In the plans the changes that could be recommended are 
not so numerous. The principal changes are possible in the 
rooms of the second floor; for instance, bedroom No. 1 can 
be made larger with a corner fire- (Continued on page 151) 
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is one of those who are in some strange 
way born into a sympathetic kin- 
ship with the outdoor werld and its 
wild inhabitants. That relationship 
ts something that can never be acquired: 
it 1s a blood-brotherhood of the spirit, 
and there are few in this world who 
ever know its mystic bonds. That is 
why these stories of bers are a greater 
than literary achievement. They must 
be lived before they can be written. 
And that is why this series, “Brothers 
of the Sunset,” will take a permanent 
place on the bookshelves of all who are 
chiidren-at-heart, beside “The Wild 


Heart’ and “On Autumn 


Tratls’’ 


Czar of 


There began to filter down to the 
mountains, who shunned men as 
er saw them at their kill and knew 


the High Sierras 


Tliustrated 


HIS is not really my story; it belongs 
to Uncle Blink, who told it to me. 
But bits of it are mine, because the 
story had for its setting the forests 
of the High Sierras, that belong to all who 
love them and who seek tounderstand them. 
It was to him that a wonderful experience 
was vouchsafed, and appeal for compassion 
and aid from woods creatures sorely hurt 
and friendless. And to Ranger Adair and 
me he told it, as we rode slowly up the 
steep trail of the rocky wall that shuts 
Yosemite in from the outside world. 
Uncle Blink is not his name, of course; it 
is only the nickname I have given him. No 
ordinary name would fit him, I maintain, 
for he does not look upon the world with 
usual eyes. He sees things quite differently 
from other people I have known. He loves 
the woods and all things in them with a 
deep and quiet pleasure. And it is rarely 
he will tell of things he has seen or felt, 
because he dreads misunderstanding, or 
worse—a listener who does not care. 
But on this warmly fragrant August day, 
as our horses slowly climbed the valley’s 
wall, we talked, the three of us, of woods 
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friends we had known. And through the 
long warm afternoon we crept higher, 
always higher. The dusty tang of sage- 
brush was in our nostrils, and the sweeter 
smell of pine trees. High above the valley’s 
floor we reached the woods at last, and 
halted, looking down upon Half Dome, like 
the top of some great world rent in two by 
lightning and left among the clouds. In 
the distance we could see the shining 
Merced River, a slender thread of bright- 
ness, winding through the verdant 
meadows. And the far falls of Illilouet 
gleamed like a slender waving veil against 
the gaunt brow of the cliff. 

It was very quiet there in the High 
Sierras. In soothing undertone we heard 
the murmur of the pines, and there was 
always the far-off babble of a little stream 
that clambered along a rocky bed. Now 
and then a bird note, faint as a star at sun- 
rise, filtered down from lofty aisles of 
branches interlaced. But still there was 
silence, for the world, with its hurrying 
noises, its senseless clang and babble, was 
far, far away from us. We were wrapped 
around with sunlight and shadows, per- 


Bransom 


fume of pine trees and azalea flowers. The 
horses sought the little stream and drank 
deeply, contentedly, while we lounged in 
our saddles, unwilling to break the beauty 
of the day with needless speech. 

Then suddenly, from the nodding 
shadows of ferns and azalea bushes, there 
slipped a dusky shape, lithe and graceful, 
with pointed nose and plumy tail, roughly- 
furred flanks dotted with bits of twigs and 
clinging burrs. 

“What is it,” I whispered to the Ranger, 
“a coyote or a wolf?” 

“Neither,” he whispered back. “A wild 
dog who has taken to the woods.” 

It seemed almost incredible. For some- 
how there was no suggestion of domesticity 
in that silent, furtive creature, who slunk 
from out the bushes as a coyote would 
creep, alert to every sound or action, run- 
ing toward the stream with head bent to 
the ground, sensitive nose sniffing at alien 
odors, pausing with one foot raised and 
curved under him. 

He halted at the water’s edge, saw us 
suddenly, and growled savagely, the hair 
auong his back lifting into a rigid line of 
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lowlands rumors of two dogs of the 
wildthingsshunthem. Onceapack- 
them as the Czar and Little Princess 


menace. But we were silent, watching 
him. And presently he drank, eyeing us 
sharply in suspicion, and when he had 
finished he gave us no second look, but 
slipped away into the protecting greenery 
whence he had emerged. 

We stared after him silently, and pres- 
ently the Ranger spoke. 

“Funny things about dogs that go wild— 
it’s usually because they’ve had a raw deal 
from human beings. Maybe they’ve been 
whipped or starved, or made to shift for 
themselves when they were puppies. Any- 
way, they seem to bear mankind a grudge. 
They are meaner than a coyote, more 
savage than a wolf. And once wild—they 
never go back. I’ve never known of a wild 
dog who went back to civilization or had 
anything to do with men.” 

Uncle Blink spoke suddenly. “I have,” 
was all he said. 

But I knew he had a story hidden, for 
there was in his eyes a reminiscent look as 
if he were seeing something which lay in the 
past, something strange, and dear to his 
heart. And presently, because we were 
silent, waiting for what he had to tell us, 


he began the story, as he knew it, of the 
Czar and Little Princess. And as he 
talked, we rode very slowly through the 
trail that was bordered.by ferns and wild 
azaleas, ever higher, toward the wind- 
swept summit of the mountains. 

The early history of the Czar and Little 
Princess he pieced together from the bits 
of comment and talk of guides and packers 
in the High Sierras. News from such a 
source, strange as it may seem, is hard to 
come by, especially when it seems to deal 
with sentiment or love for the out-of-doors. 
But once having heard of the outlaw collies 
who roamed in the mountains in company 
with a coyote band, Uncle Blink persisted 
in his questions concerning the two and 
learned at last the reasons for their flight 
from mankind. 

The little town of Independence, in the 
state of California, lies at the gateway of 
the High Sierras. One goes from there in 
one day’s pack journey up through 
Kearsarge Pass, twelve thousand feet above 
it, and then, in the flick of an eyelash, men 
and cities, and all the things of men, vanish 
cs if they had never been. A new world 









lies beyond—peak upon peak, vastness 
without end—and the wind is fresh with 
the smells of untouched places. There are 
tamaracks and firs, tiger lilies and snow 
flowers, glowing like patches of fire on 
barren rocks swept clean by scarcely- 


melted snows. There are snow-fed lakes 
cupped in gaunt hollows of rocky giant 
hands. They lie between the grim up- 
standing fingers of stone like shreds of sky 
torn out of the heaven’s floor. And it is 
here, in this wild country, that the Czar 
and Little Princess found freedom and 
kingship, and later, the shadow of slow 
and painful death. 

Some five years before Uncle Blink came 
packing up into the High Sierras, an old 
man with his patient burros and his ram- 
shackle camp wagon left at the outskirts of 
Independence, where the willows grow 
thickly beside the irrigating ditches, a 
lank and gangling collie dog, and a younger, 
woolier collie pup. The Czar and Little 
Princess were what he called them, and 
when he died from old age and hardship, 
he left friendless the only two friends he 
had ever known. (Centinued on page 182) 
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T WAS New Year’s day in the lull be- 
tween dinner and bed. The young 
people of the house had gathered 
about the reading table with pencils 

and tablets of paper, deep in the old rite of 
“T resolve—.” They had all got that far 
at the top of the clean white sheet: then 
had come a pause, a biting at the pencil’s 
end, a wondering as to just what to resolve 
first—for of course there would be a long 
list, didn’t I remember? 

But it was not of childhood days and 
those long, long resolves that I was think- 
ing as I watched the children; watched the 
snow covering the earth with its blanket of 
purity, the sparks fly upward—all in the 
same old way. It was another memory, 
poignant as lost autumns, insistent as a 
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hand on the shoulder. I wondered if he 
would mind my telling his story, that 
friend who went out not so long ago into 
the great goldenness where we hope so 
much more is understood and all is for- 
given. ‘‘Would you mind?” I found my- 
self asking, lifting my eyes as to a real 
presence there back of my chair in the 
firelight 

He was a most unhappy human being, 
this bachelor who had too much income, 
and not enough to do, and rather poor 
health: at fifty, a peevish misanthrope 
bent on self-destruction. He would go to 
his handsomely appointed club, hand over 
his hat and stick to a uniformed automa- 
ton, select one of the deep-cushioned 
lounging chairs, order his special brand of 


Sometimes, out of his 
playing would come such 
longing for human friend- 
liness as is known only 
by those  unfortunates 
whom love has passed by 
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cigar, then give himself up to the luxury of 
meditating on how hateful the world was. 
He hated most people. He especially 
hated his relatives; it seemed to him that 
they were always edging in on his domain, 
unreasonably expecting things of him. He 
hated anniversaries—Christmases and New 
Years particularly. He hated Life itself, 
for every thing he had ever tried to do had 
been a failure. He was always contem- 
plating suicide. He had a nice sense of 
decency; he wanted to do it in orderly 
fashion. So, having devoted his youth to 
chemistry, he worked at intervals on the 
concoction of a mixture that would bring 
him speedy release from his body, and 
leave the world (which he abhorréd, but 
was at such pains (Continued on page 122) 
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NANCY and HER NEW SKATES 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Full directions for dressing Little Nancy so that she 
can run about and play will be found on page 150 
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KIDDIES 


By James Swinnerton 
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DRAWING BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


The Marvelous Cathedral at Toledo Was No More Beautiful Than the Spirit of 
_ the Old Verger Who Said to Me, “A Church is a Good Place in Which to Rest”’ 


A Senator’s Wife in Kurope 


From her experiences in Europe, grave and gay, FRANCES PARKINSON 
KEYES has gathered some chosen memories and settled impressions of the 
In reading this letter you will take flying trips to them all 


several countrtes. 


EAR JULIA: 
Your list of neatly numbered 
questions has set me chewing the 
end of my pencil as if I were a 
small girl facing an examination paper 
again! Here is your note saying: 

“T’ve enjoyed everything you’ve written, 
immensely. And yet there are so many 
things you haven’t told any of us about that 
I want to know. I’m sending you a list of 
the questions I most want answered; 
won’t you reply to them?” 

Well—to the best of my ability, I shall! 

The first one is easy—‘‘Where did I find 
the greatest change for the better in gen- 
eral conditions since I last visited Europe, 
twenty years ago?” (Spain is eliminated 
in this answer, for I had never been there 
before, so I can not make a comparison— 
certainly great prosperity exists there now.) 

Without a shadow of a doubt, in Italy. 
Its indigenous quaintness, its imperishable 
beauty, can never change, of course. There 


are still staired slits of streets bright with 
flower-markets; still mouse-colored don- 
keys festooned with bright tassels, pulling 
tiny heavy-laden carts; still flocks of goats 
and cows with their kids and calves beside 
them driven from house to house to be 
milked in the evening; still gaily-dressed 
musicians with dark, smiling faces and 
dazzling white teeth singing “Santa Lucia” 
and “O sole mia” in open-air restaurants; 
still little shrines at street corners with 
glimmering lights before them, as there 
have been ever since the good Fratre 
Rocco, hoping to stop the incessant strect- 
brawling of his time, ordered them erected 
because ‘‘No man could be so wicked as to 
kill his fellow creatures by the illumination 
from the holy image.” But the Italy of 
which we spoke tolerantly as the abiding 
place of picturesque uncleanliness and im- 
movable inertia and perpetual bargaining 
has vanished. The main streets are as 
clean as those in Washington; white-tiled 


plumbing is as common as it is in New 
York; the cabs carry meters; the goods in 
shops are plainly marked with a fixed price, 
and the shopkeepers are obliged by law to 
stick to it; the pest of constant tipping has 
been abolished by all first-class hotels— 
for which Americans, long driven to des- 
peration by the constantly outstretched 
palm, have every cause to be thankful. 

What is even more noteworthy is that 
those tasseled donkeys which I just men- 
tioned nearly all loo plump and placid and 
beautifully cared for. During my entire 
stay I only saw one example of abuse, and 
that, I think you will agree, is an enormous 
change, for ill-treatment of animals used 
to be notoriously common; while the 
crowds of loathsome beggars who formerly 
swaziced over the church steps and infested 
the country roads have vanished, too—I 
saw only four in the two months that I was 
in Italy. 

A group of small (Continued on page 145) 
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Whose was the footstep Clive heard on the 
stairs the night his son was born? Mrs. Sabine 
was dead—but could he ever escape her, even — 


After 
fae: 


erdict 


By 


ROBERT W. 


H I CGC H:E.N 3S 


Clive read Martin’s letter, and then crushed it up. 


He saw his 


name like a thing blazing, lifted up to be seen of all men 


Résumé of Earlier Instalments 


RS. HERRIES was calling on 
M Clive Baratrie’s mother. It was 
not a particularly easy thing to 
do, and Mrs. Herries had undertaken it 
only at the request of her husband, the rec- 
tor of St. Giles. While Clive Baratrie’s 
hideous trial for the murder of Mrs. Sabine 
was going on, Robert Herries had seen Mrs. 
Baratrie every day. But, strangely enough, 
since Clive’s acquittal, his mother had re- 
tired from the world, had become practi- 
cally a recluse. It was exactly the result 
that could not be expected. 

To Mrs. Herries’ half surprise, she was 
told that Mrs. Baratrie would see her, and 
she went up to the drawing-room feeling 
a little uncomfortable before the interview. 
Mrs. Baratrie’s manner did nothing to 
remove the general discomfort, and a little 
later, when her son, Clive, came in, a grind- 
ing friction was apparent. 

Mrs. Herries asked after Vivian, Clive’s 
wife, the girl who had stuck to him bravely 
through the terrible trial and his meeting 
with the world afterward. Somehow her 
very name seemed a solvent to the warring 
elements. Mrs. Baratrie warmed to sin- 
cerity in her praise of Vivian, and when 
Mrs. Herries rose to go, Clive left with 


her, and Mrs. Baratrie was smiling at 
them as they went. 

To Mrs. Herries’ surprise, Clive went 
home to the rectory with her. He said he 
wished to consult her husband in a matter 
of some importance. After phoning Vivian 
that he would be late, the two men went up 
to the study where they would be undis- 
turbed. 

The apparent misery in Clive’s face went 
to the heart of the rector. It was evident 
that he was a man tortured by the con- 
tinual stings which life in a prying and un- 
forgetting world must bring to him. He 
was like a man at the end of his endurance 
as he handed Bob Herries a letter and asked 
him to read it. 

It was a long letter, and as he read it, 
Bob Herries became more disturbed. This 
note was a terrible thing—terrible in its 
possibilities, terrible in the memories and 
incidents it, dragged from their grave and 
exposed to the blinding light of day. 

The letter was from Jim Gordon, the 
tennis champion, always a dear friend of 
Vivian, and her partner in many a contest. 
Jim Gordon loved Vivian—still loved her, 
for he was not the sort of man in whom a 
strong sentiment dies or fades from lack of 
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response. And Vivian, if she had never 
met Clive—might have married Gordon. 
They were linked by a common interest 
and skill in tennis; their social circles over- J 
lapped; and Archie, Vivian’s brother, § 
would have given his right arm to see Jim 
win her for his own. But Clive had come, 
and Vivian’s heart, once given, could never 
be recalled. Clive trusted in her love 
more than he trusted in anything on earth 
or in heaven, but he could never conquer 
his jealousy of Jim Gordon—his rage at the 
fate that had made him a leper before men 
—that had put him in a position of in- 
feriority to the man who was his rival. 
Now this hardest blow of his life had to 
come from Jim Gordon, and both Clive and 
Bob Herries felt the added bitterness of it. 
Jim Gordon had written to say that ona 
day when many people were gathered at 
the Dartrees’—the tennis crowd and others 
—Sir Aubrey Sabine, nephew of the dead 
woman, had made the public assertion 
that, after all, every one knew that 
Clive Baratrie had killed his aunt, evel 
though he had escaped the penalty. Jim 
Gordon interfered and tried to persuzde 
him to retract such a rash statement, 
but he persisted in it, and announced 
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To distract her thoughts, Vivian turned to the paper and read a good deal of its news. 
fell upon the words, “A Sensational Case,” and the story of the suit for slander was blazoned forth 


that many others shared his opinion. 
_Jim Gordon took up the gage, and told 
him that he would report the matter to 
Clive, who might well institute suit for 
slander, but Sabine said contemptuously 
that Clive would never dare to do that, and 
the conversation closed with an open 
breach between Gordon and Sabine. 

Bob Herries finished with an exclamation 


It had been such a little while 
since the. agony of the trial. Could not 
the world let the matter rest? It had 
become the persecution of a man—an inno- 
cent man, by the verdict of the highest 
court in England. 

“You see,” said Clive. “What can I 
do? If it were left to me, of course, I know 
well what I should do. But there is my 


of horror. 


Then her eyes 


mother. You have seen her. You know 
her nerves, the deplorable state of her 
health. And there is Vivian. Our child 
is to be borninthe summer. To have this 
hideous thing come now! That she should 
be dragged through the old mud and slime 
again, at this time, when she should have 
only peace and happiness about her! 


What can I do?” 
37 





It was Bob Herries who 
suggested that they should 
ask Mrs. Herries for her 
advice. Clive shrank from 
it, but finally he consented. 
They called her in, gave 
her the letter to read, and 
asked her opinion. 

Clive waited nervously 
while she read the closely 
written pages, and then 
spoke quickly. ‘You are 
Vivian’s closest friend,” he 
said. “You saw my mother 
this afternoon. Tell me, do 
you think they can stand 
the publicity—the shame 
of another trial? Will they 
not hate me for dragging 
them through it again?”’ 

Mrs. Herries was silent. 
It was very important, 
what they had asked her. 
She must take time to be 
sure. At last she spoke. 

“T do not think you 
should consider any indi- 
vidual,” she said. I think 
you should do what is the 
right thing, and trust that 
Vivian and your mother 
will be given strength to 
meet it. You can’t let a 
thing like this go by. You 
can’t let a man say you 
don’t dare call him to ac- 
count for making this 
frightful accusation of 
you.” 

Andwhenshehadspoken, 
it all seemed simple and as 
if there had been no ques- 
tion about it. Both men 
agreed in her decision. Sir 
Aubrey Sabine: must be 
called to public account for 
his public accusation. 


Chapter XII 


T breakfast time, a 
few days later, 
Clive received a note from his so- 
licitor, Robert Martin, with whom 
he had discussed the letter from Jim Gor- 
don and the advisability of instituting a 
suit for slander. In the lawyer’s opinion, 
the letter stated, Clive would have no diffi- 
culty in winning the suit. 

Clive was alone in the dining-room. He 
read Martin’s letter, read it again, and 
then crushed it up and threw the frag- 
ments into a waste-basket. Well, now he 
knew! There was nothing more to wait for. 
He had Martin’s full opinion. And two wo- 
men, one just overhead, breakfasting in her 
bedroom because she had to rest a great deal 
now, the other not far off in Knightsbridge, 
were waiting to be proud of their man. 

As he left the dining-room and went 
slowly upstairs, he tried to make a violent 
effort, to force himself into a mood that 
would carry him out of the blank horror 
he was feeling. This thing had to be gone 
through now. There was no escape. Bet- 
ter, then, go through it gallantly, try for 
some of the exaltation of the hardy fight- 
ing man keen to get at his opponent. But 
his heart sickened at the prospect. And he 
saw his name, like a thing blazing, some 
horrible fiery sign, lifted up in the heavens 
to be seen of all men. 


“What exactly is the matter with Jim? Do you know?” asked Vivian. 
you might just show Jim that you still take an interest in him and expect a lot from 


He reached a small landing where the 
staircase turned, and abruptly stood still. 
It seemed to him that he had caught the 
sound of a footstep behind him, a light, but 
inexorable, footstep, like a woman’s. He 
looked back down the stairs. He saw 
nothing but the moss-green carpet on 
which some pale sunshine fell. He heard 
nothing but the servants talking down- 
stairs. But the impression that he had 
heard a light footfall remained with him; 
he knew that he had not, but he felt that 
he had. That contradiction was within 
him. And the fact that it was within him, 
and that he could not get rid of it, made 
him think with dread of his nervous sys- 
tem. Was he beginning to go to pieces 
under the stress of his life? Had this last 
unexpected blow done him irreparable 
damage? Just then he felt frightened of 
himself. The worst of it was that he knew 
whose was the footfall he had, as it were, 
heard and not heard. 

Although he did not know it, he was un- 
usually pale when he opened the door of 
Vivian’s bedroom and went in. 

She was sitting up in bed enveloped in a 
mauve wrapper, reading a letter, from 
which she looked up quickly as she heard 
him at the door. Her bright hair, which 


Archie’s eyes 


she still wore short, was uncovered. He 
could see the child in her eyes. As his eyes 
met them, he felt that she had had some 
news which had depressed her or made her 
anxious. She looked less delicately calm 
than usual. 

“Any bad news?” he asked. 

“You don’t look well, Clive,” she re- 
plied. ‘What is it?” 

“T’m perfectly well. But you don’t look 
quite yourself. Is anything the matter?” 

“T’ve had a letter from Cannes, from 
Archie.” 

He sat down by the bed. “Does he 
write about Sabine’s monstrous statement? 
I suppose it’s all over Cannes by now.” 

“There isn’t a word about it in his letter.” 

“Oh! The tennis going well?” 

“Yes. He’s been playing at Mentone and 
Hyéres and done better than he expected.” 

“T’m glad.” 

“But Jim hasn’t been doing well.” 

“T heard at the club the other day that 
he wasn’t playing up to his form this 
spring. But I suppose every player must 
have his ups and downs. A run of bad 
luck, I suppose.” 

“TI don’t think I believe very much in 
bad luck in games, once you’ve reached a 
certain level of play.” 
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looked away from hers quickly. 


him. Clive wouldn’t mind, would he?” ‘Clive told me he wished me to be Jim’s friend’ 


She laid the letter away on a little table 
beside the bed. He realized that she had 
nothing more to say to him about it. 

“Weren’t you going to tell me some- 
thing?” she asked, as he was silent. 

“Well, yes. I’ve seen Robert Martin, 
and this morning I heard from him. I can 
bring an action for slander against Aubrey 
Sabine on the letter Gordon sent me with 
every chance—with practically the cer- 
tainty, I imagine—of winning it hands 
down.” 

“He deserves it,” she said, but without 
any intensity either of hatred or enthusi- 
asm. “But if only he hadn’t said that 
horrible thing!” 

“Unfortunately he has said it, and Gor- 
don’s told me of it, and the thing’s got to 
be threshed out. I don’t know hew long 
it will take, but of course the papers will be 
full of it, and the whole world will talk of 
it and my name will flame sky-high once 
more, my name that’s yours now.” 

She put out her hand and squeezed his. 
“Iam ready,” she said. ~ 

_He leaned toward her, and stretched out 
his arms gently over the bed and her in it. 
Suddenly a great longing had come to him, 
a longing that overwhelmed him, that 
must be expressed. 


“I couldn’t say exactly, but when you’re quite all right, 


, 


“When it’s all over,” he said—‘‘it must 
be over some day—when it’s all over, 
promise me something.” 

“Dearest, what is it?” 

“Once in the wood at Tyford, when I 
spoke to you about Africa, I tried to per- 
suade you to something, but I did not suc- 
ceed. And at the end you suggested that 
we go to that place for our honeymoon.” 

“TI remember—every word.” 

“T was almost savage with you. I said 
I couldn’t stand being dropped into Para- 
dise and then pulled out again. Life’s 
been training me, since then. And there’s 
more training, pretty severe training, 
ahead. I should be willing now to take a 
few days in Paradise—orly a few days. I 
wanted a lifetime. Now I’d leap at a few 
days. Will you come with me to the Place 
of Happiness when this thing that lies 
ahead of me is over?” 

She put an arm around his neck. Her 
face had flushed, and the flush went down 
to her neck from which the mauve wrapper 
fell back. “Darling, I would—I would! 
Of course, I would! But how can I? 
Have you forgotten?” 

And instantly, at the word “forgotten,” 
he remembered. Actually in that mo- 
ment he had forgotten. It seemed 


incredible, but it was true. 
He had forgotten the child. 
His pain, his dread, and his 
longing for a few weeks of 
peace with her, far away in 
the wilds where he was un- 
known, had blotted out the 
child. For a moment it had 
not been. 

The sudden rush of con- 
sciousness that came with 
her words had a physical 
effect on him. He felt as if 
his eves were suffused with 
blood. Something sang in 
his head, dully, menacingly. 
And her arm about his neck 
seemed to be throttling 
him. 

He shook himself free 
and got up. “Oh, Vi,” he 
said, as soon as he could 
find a veice, “what a mad- 
man you must think me! 
How could I forget! 
There’s so much jin my 
mind, such a mass of ma- 
terial. Sometimes it’s like 
a tremendous weight, and 
I feel that if anything big 
is added to the heap some- 
thing will founder. And 
now this Sabine business 
has keen added, and I— 
but how could I forget, 
even for a moment!” 

“Clive, I would give a 
great deal to go away with 
you, far away, for a little 
while. Do you _ believe 
it?”’ 

“T always believe every- 
thing you tell me,” he an- 
swered. 

“Don’t hate the child’ 
for preventing me,” she 
whispered. ‘Don’t ever 
hate the child.” 

“Hate my own child!” 

“You didn’t want to 
have a child. Don’t you 
remember?” 

“T—I thought it was hardly fair to tie 
my name round a young neck. If it’s a 
boy, his name shan’t be Clive.” 

“But you will Jove him?” 

“Could a man help loving his own 
son?” 

“T don’t know. But if you didn’t love 
him, it would hurt me almost to death.” 

“T shall love him. But—later on—will 
he love me?” 

He bent abruptly, kissed her, and got 
It’s time I 


up. “I must go, dearest. 
started for business. Good-by till eve- 
ning.” 


He did not look round from the door as 
he went out. And she felt that he did not 
wish to see his face just then. 


Chapter XIII 


IVIAN had wished to be calm, to be 

tranquil in spirit that spring. Her in- 
stinct told her to put forth her full strength 
of character for the sake of the child and 
for Clive’s sake. But it seemed to her now 
as if Destiny were ranged definitely against 
her. She had not allowed herself to show 
all the emotion which this new blow at 
Clive, totally unforeseen and unexpected, 
had roused in her. (Continued on page 108) 
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Walls that are hung with 
plain Adam-green paper, 
a téte-de-négre chenille rug, 
a carved mantel, furniture of 
delicate lines, and colorful 
hangings and upholstery 
make of this, the fifth 
Studio exhibit, a room that 
has the distinction of a 
formal drawing-room 
combined with the comfort 
of the modern living-room 


Our Studio 


For detailed descrip- 
tion of this room,— 
size, color, placement, 
etc., order Studio 
Folio, “The Formal 
Living-Room.” It illus- 
trates the theory of the 
arrangement not only 
of this room, but of 
living-rooms of all 
types. Price, 25 cents 


To combine furniture g @ 
different types and differen ™ 
woods is the practise of the 
best decorators today. 4 
painted console, a red la. 
quer nest of tables, a chair® 
in needlepoint, a chintz. 
covered settee, all contribute 
to this delightful room, 
The interesting wall-hang. 
ing shown in the pictur® 
below is an India prin 
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Color, a nice distribution of design, and dignity of arrangement characterize the Studio as a formal living-room 






SOOD AGUSTREEPING' S | SPCR LG- ge 
FURNISHINGS AND DECORATIONS 






By Helen Koues, Director 








HE Studio of Furnishings and The firms cooperating include Palmer & Embury, furni- living-rooms with an Italian feeling, 

Decorations is maintained for ture; W. & J. Sloane, carpet; Orinoka Mills, draperies; a Colonial feeling, or an Eighteenth 

you. It belongs to the readers Elgin Simonds, painted console; Mark Hafner, mantel Century feeling, and so on. This 

of this department, for whom room is based upon an Eighteenth 
it is redecorated every few months. Century feeling, combined with the 
This makes of decoration not a comforts of a modern davenport and 
theory, but a fact. easy chairs. 

You may look at the pictures and The first aim was to create a room, 
see for yourself the kind of furniture restful in atmosphere, and yet full of 
and how it is placed, and under each color. The papered walls of Adam 
picture are a few lines giving you an green are a plain, neutral tint. The 
idea of that most intangible, yet most chenille rug is that warm shade of 
important, of all factors—color. brown known as téte de négre. The 

The arrangement of any room patterned color, and the vivid color, 
should be consistent with the use for are in smaller areas, where they are 
which it is intended. A living-room, gay, but not obtrusive. Mulberry 
therefore, should be one which a andyellowstriped rep material is used 
number of people can use com- for the curtains. The davenport and 
fortably at the same time. Let us two of the chairs have slip-covers 
look at this room with this thought of glazed chintz, with a neutral tan 
in our minds for a moment. background and a flowery design 

In arranging any room whatso- in rose, mauve, yellow, and brown. 
ever, there should be back of its The fender and grate of brass, the 
arrangement a definite conception lamp-shades, the nest of red lacquered 
of the atmosphere desired, so that tables—all lend their note, while 
the furnishings used, though dif- the placement of the lamps and the 
ferent in woods and character, may reflection of the mirror balance the 


yet be harmonious. There may be plain but (Continued on page 166) 
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How to Know 
Woodwork for 


By 


HERE was a time when hardwoods, 
now so expensive, were much less 
costly. One could have quartered 
oak, mahogany, cherry, walnut, or 
any of the other fancy woods without run- 
ning too heavily into money. Hand work 
did not cost so much as it does now, and in 
looking over old specifications it is not rare 
to find a grand total of ten coats specified 
for an enamel job. Good old times? Per- 
haps. But when products or materials be- 
come costly, we learn to employ them more 
wisely and develop an ingenuity that 
enables us to devise even newer and 
better methods and effects. 
As the houses of today must be 
smaller than those of former days be- 
cause of the increased cost of build- 
ing, we have learned to plan and 
utilize space to better advantage. 
The result is a home cozier and easier 
to take care of—an advantage surely 
arising out of a necessity. 
As the result of a too general use 
of oak in home building in the past, 
a real shortage of select oak for wood- 
work exists today. In many locali- 
ties one finds good quartered oak not 
very much less costly than mahogany, 
which is an imported wood. For this 
reason, people are using more pine, 
birch, and gum, and have made the 
glad discovery that, properly finished, 


these woods are beautiful and capable 
of a variety of finishes. 

Proper finishing of the woodwork 
trim of the house is of such importance, 
and has so much to do with its final ap- 
pearance, that it ought to be of first in- 
terest to every person who has the am- 
bition to build or buy a house. With- 
out becoming too technical, we plan to 
cover in detail the various points the 
home builder should be familiar with, 
and to outline methods which represent 
the best practise in woodwork finishing 
today. Good practise does not always 
mean the most expensive method of fin- 
ishing a certain surface. It frequently 
results in an economy of labor and of 


Norman 


the 


Collart and Berton 


material in the first cost, but good practise 

the right way of doing the job and the 
use of correct materials—always means a 
longer-lived finish and one that costs less 
in the long run. 

To choose the woodwork for the home 
intelligently, it is necessary to know the 
woods. Buy the best grade of the wood you 
can afford, rather than a second or third 
grade of some more expensive wood. The 
extra cost of lumber that is carefully se- 
lected and dressed before it leaves the mill 


Studio Folios That 


Will Help You 


Color Harmony Cards AandB_ $1.00 
or A, living-rooms and bedrooms -50 
or B, bedrooms, breakfast-rooms, 
porches and kitchens 

How to Make Silk Lamp Shades 

How to Make Rag Rugs 

How to Paint Furniture 

Floor Finishes and Coverings 
Woodwork and Wall Finishes 

How to Equip the Clothes Closet 
Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics 

The Living-Room 

The Sun Parlor or Porch 


Address Good Housekeeping Studio 
119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 


Illustrations show the various woods 
first, in their natural state; then, 
as finished by the Studio of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations. Left and right 
are shown maple, pine, mahogany, 
birch, and gum. Below, walnut, 
chestnut, oak, and quartered oak 


and (Choose 


Interior 


Home 


Elliot 


will be more than made up through time § 


and labor saved in finishing it. All the 


leading manufacturers of stains and other | 


finishing materials maintain service de- 
partments to assist the property owner in 


deciding upon the color and type of finish § 
most effective to use in finishing the wood 9 
selected, so that it will be beautiful and a 


harmonize most perfectly with the fur. 
nishings of the home you are planning. Do 


not hesitate to use this service. You can § 
not afford to take chances with so im- 


portant a matter. 

The woods used for interior trim 
are of two general types—open- 
grain and close-grain. Many clas- 
sify these as hard woods and soft 
woods. This is erroneous, however, 
as some of the close-grain, or so- 
called ‘‘soft’”? woods are really 
harder than certain of the so-called 
“hard” woods. Open-grain woods 
are easily distinguished from the 
close-grain woods by the presence of 
more or less conspicuous pores, or 
open spaces between the fibers of 
the wood. Inasmuch as_ these 
pores follow the configuration of the 
grain, the finisher can modify the 
character of an open-grain wood 
considerably by making these pores 
lighter or darker, prominent or in- 
conspicuous, by the use of the paste 


filler used in preparing the wood for the 
finishing coats. Thus the one apparent 
drawback of hard wood, the fact of its 
having open pores in its structural 
make-up, is turned to a decided asset 
in the cabinetmaker’s eyes. These open 
pores must, of course, be filled, and the 
surface leveled for the finishing coats 
where a high polish is wanted. Other- 
wise the varnish sinks into these open- 
ings with a resultant “bumpy” effect 
which betrays the careless job. 
Open-grain woods are not always 
filled. There are certain well-known 
stained effects used in finishing oak, for 
instance, such as weathered oak, fumed 
oak, cathedral (Continued on page 165) 
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The 





Since oilcloth can be had in all the lovely 
tones once sacred to silk, it has found many 
new uses. Bathroom, kitchen, or porch cur- 
tains, lunch-cloths, runners, table covers, 
chair-backs and seat-cushions are a few of 
these. It may be stenciled, painted, 
appliqued or even embroidered. Center 
the chair-back and cushion of mauve oil- 
cloth are Lound in white and painted in colors 


Where oilcloih is painted, an enamel oil 
paint should be used. Where iivis paint can- 
not be procured, the ordinary tube paint is 
practical, if mixed with a ard auto varnish 
instead of oil or turpentine. By this method 
a hard-wearing surface is procured, and the 
decoration will withstane constant washing. 
The mah jong sei below is of yellow oil- 
cloth with stencil design in black 
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Designs by Anne Orr and H. Erwia 
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Red and while gingham curtains 
are delightfully enliven:d by a 
valance and tiebacks of red oilcloth 





Experiments with 


Decoration 










Delightfully gay and entirely practical 
is the table above with its cover of red oil- 
cloth bound and piped in gingham to maich 
the curtains. It may be used for break- 
fast or for the many household tasks that 
require an easily wiped surface, such as 
arranging flowers, etc. Chair seals may 
b. made of oilcloth if upholstered firmly. 
A fabric welting is a smart finish 


In the nursery, oilcloth is especially wel- 
come. The screen of white oilcloth is 
bound with blue rickrack braid, and the 
decoration is appliqued in ble oilcloth. 
The pillow and chair-back are of the same 
fabric and are recommended for a summer 
‘covering or a bathroom. Below, are a nile 
green luncheon set bound in white, 
and a_ ltclephone-book cover in black 
































FANNY HEASLIP LEA has inscribed this story: To the woman who wrof 


me, “There ts no torture in all this world like the torture of empty arms...’ 


T HALF after 
three, Ben Sutton 
locked his desk 
and made ready 

to leave the office, which 
for the most part engulfed 
his waking hours. 

“Bit off-color this after- 
noon,” he explained to 
Miss Scott, the small dark 
girl, busy at his elbow with 
note-book and pencil. 
“Think I'll take a run out 
into the country—clear 
away the cobwebs.” 

“Ves, Mr. Sutton,” said 
Miss Scott demurely, but 
her blue eyes dwelt briefly. 
with a kind of worried 
sympathy, upon the droop 
of Sutton’s big shoulders, 
the unsmiling heaviness of 
his nice mouth. 

“Nothing very impor- 
tant left over, I think,” he 
persisted. 

“Nothing but these let- 
ters. I'll have them ready 
for you to sign first thing 
in the morning,” Miss 
Scott assured him. 

“Well—think I'll be get- 
ting along!” said Sutton, 
retrieved his hat and top- 
coat, and departed. He 
added from the doorway, 
because, even in the midst 
of his own bitter rumina- 
tions, it was impossible for 
him to be anything but 
considerate of other peo- 
ple’s comfort, “Don’t stay 
too late.” 

“Thank you—I won’t!” 
said Miss Scott. 

The clack of her type- 
writer began as he closed 
the door behind him. 

Going down in the ele- 
vator, there was other 
friendly conversation to be 
made with George the 
wizened youth at the 
levers. George cherished 
an undying affection for 
Mr. Sutton, gratefully 
founded on lavish Christmas and New 
Year remembrances. 

“Well, George—how’s everything?” said 
Sutton pleasantly—but it cost him an 
effort. 

“Fine,” said George and added that it 
was a good day outside. 

“Ts it?’”’ said Sutton. He hadn’t noticed. 

“Gettin’ away kind of early, today— 
that’s good!”’ said George. 

“Think I'll take a little run in the 
country,” said Sutton, as he had said a 
while before to Miss Scott. 

May was in the air of Madison Avenue. 
A tardy May; a cool, reluctant May; a 
blue-skied, windy, faintly fragrant May. 
Purple of iris and greenish pearl of dog- 
wood behind mocking glass in the florist’s 
window—flashes of vernal color in women’s 
gowns . . . hoods thrown back on taxi-cabs 
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—lovers riding on bus-tops. Sutton 
swung his big dark roadster across Fifty- 
seventh Street and out Fifth Avenue to the 
Park. Through the shadowy, resounding 
tunnel and over to Riverside, driving 
without his customary lazy care, driving 
almost recklessly, because of the unrest 
that was in him. 

Once a slim gloved hand signaled him 
affectionately from the depths of a passing 
sedan. He sat up abruptly and dropped 
back flushing, mouth set hard, brown eyes 
scowling. He had thought the hand was 
Léonie’s—his wife’s—and he had seen, in 
the moment of answering that gay flicker 
of small fingers, that it wasn’t. 

Léonie had said in the morning that she 
might be going out to a bridge that after- 
noon. But he had discovered recently— 
not too recently, either; a matter of weeks, 


Rendezvous 


not days—that Léonie didn’t always go 
where she had said she might go. Her 
engagements apparently were flexible. 
Could be altered to cover certain other 
engagements. 

Sutton wasn’t a Turk. He didn’t 
pretend to order Léonie’s goings out and 
comings in, only it gave him something of 
a jolt to telephone 2n apartment where 
Léonie was supposed to be playing bridge 
or mah-jongg, and have some one like 
Rose LaBranche answer sweetly: ‘Why, 
she isn’t here, Benny! She told me at noon 
she couldn’t come. Is it possible you don’t 
know where your wife is? Awfully good 
music at Pierre’s, at tea-time!” 

He hadn’t been to Pierre’s to discover 1! 
the awfully good music had drawn Léonie 
in that direction, but his afternoon had 
been riddled with a mad desire to go. 
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Léonie met all his questionings with an adroit 
vagueness. “I really can’t tell, Benny, just 
where I'll be. Don’t bother about me” 
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Léonie loved dancing. She was always 
finding some new partner whose presence 
upon the endless parties of their crowd was 
indispensable. Sutton, whose own dancing 
was good but not extraordinary, who 
danced rather because it was the social 
thing to do than from any innate love of 
motion or music, was reasonable enough 















admitted that. Her husband, first of all. 
She had the pale smooth skin, the deeply 
waved black hair, the wistful dark eyes, 
and the ardently curved red mouth of her 
Louisiana forebears. To which, in the 
five prosperous years of her eastern 
sojourn, she had added po’se and a knowl- 
edge of clothes that made her very nearly 














He could fasten his 
swarming doubts upon no 
one of Léonie’s many con- 
quests, but that something 
was drawing her away from 
him he more and more sus- 
pected, more and more 
agonizingly felt. He could 
hardly bear—the thing had 
gone so far as that—to say 
good-by to her of a morning 
now, not knowing what the 
day might cover, the long, 
free idle afternoon, with 
its tea-rooms and dances, 
its cars in spring-sweet 
piagks <.;.5: 

Parks—that last thought 
stabbed him. Twice, in as 
many weeks, he had seen 
Léonie when she’ had not 
seen him, walking rapidly 
out of the park into the 
crowded anonymity of Co- 
lumbus Circle. Léonie, who 
never walked when she 
could ride—Léonie, whose 
flowers came mostly out of 
florists’ boxes. 

When he mentioned hav- 
ingseen her—adroitly, as he 
thought—she had flushed 
to the roots of her glorious 
hair, and muttered some- 
thing about Jilacs—trees 
coming out—what a lovely 
spring it was. 

Sutton was cruelly well 
aware by the hurt in his 
own heart what spring 
might mean in the matter 
of renewal of the emotions. 
Every dogwood blossom 
he saw, every green-feath- 
ere. branch, even the 
funny, tight little bunches 
of violets in the street- 
sellers’ trays — something 
woke in him at the sight 
of them; woke and beat its 
wing against a wall. 

Spring wasn’t a thing 
one went out for to see— 
alone! 

And Léonie had not 
asked Sutton to go with her 
to the park. If not Sutton—then—whom? 

Sitting low in his car, staring out across 
the smoky river, Sutton remembered 
Léonie’s wild delight in her first eastern 
spring. 

“It isn’t the same thing at all,” she had 
said, over and over again. ‘Down home, 
the roses are out so soon it’s sum- 





thing of to see that with a creature like Léonie, a __ irresistible. mer before April’s over, almost. Here, you 
it_ where being of quick ardors and deep restlessness, Sutton was fairly well accustomed to wait and shiver and hope—and then, very, 
g bridge dancing assuaged a tension, released a seeing other men, upon meeting Léonie, very slowly, so that you get the whole 
one like string else keyed too high. stop, look, and hover, then gradually settle thrill of it, every exquisite moment— 
“Why, Sutton didn’t mind Léonie’s dancing as down to prolonged attack upon her bright _ lilacs, and dogwood, and cherry-blossoms. 
at noon much as she liked—and with whom she invincibility. Not that it ended, for the It’s like some heavenly sort of pageant, 
ou don’t liked—but unreasonably or not, he had most part, in anything but a variety of Benny! Oh, I’m glad I didn’t die when I 
lly good lately begun to desire definite certainty friendships. Léonie—her husband had_ was little!” 
that her dancing was dancing only. always supposed—liked to be loved, but She had been so adorable in those first 
cover Il Because with a woman as lovely as: did her own loving where she liked—in his mad days together, it quickened Sutton’s 
| Léonie Léonie— direction, wholly. Lately—he wasn’t so blood to remember—looking across the 
on had Léonie was lovely. All her little world sure. river. Even the coming of the baby hadn’t 
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Our Studio 


For detailed descrip- 
tion of this room,— 
size, color, placement, 
etc., order Studio 
Folio, “The Formal 
Living-Room.” It illus- 
trates the theory of the 
arrangement not only 
of this room, but of 
living-rooms of all 
types. Price, 25 cents 
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HE Studio of Furnishings and 

Decorations is maintained for 

you. It belongs to the readers 

of this department, for whom 
it is redecorated every few months. 
This makes of decoration not a 
theory, but a fact. 

You may look at the pictures and 
see for yourself the kind of furniture 
and how it is placed, and under each 
picture are a few lines giving you an 
idea of that most intangible, yet most 
important, of all factors—color. 

The arrangement of any room 
should be consistent with the use for 
which it is intended. A living-room, 
therefore, should be one which a 
number of people can use com- 
fortably at the same time. Let us 
look at this room with this thought 
in our minds for a moment. 

In arranging any room whatso- 
ever, there should be back of its 
arrangement a definite conception 
of the atmosphere desired, so that 
the furnishings used, though dif- 
ferent in woods and character, may 
yet be harmonious. There may be 
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Color, a nice distribution of design, and dignity of arrangement characterize the Studio as a formal living-room 
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The firms cooperating include Palmer & Embury, furni- 
ture; W. & J. Sloane, carpet; Orinoka Mills, draperies; 
Elgin Simonds, painted console; Mark Hafner, mantel 
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living-rooms with an Italian feeling, 
a Colonial feeling, or an Eighteenth 
Century feeling, and so on. This 
room is based upon an Eighteenth 
Century feeling, combined with the 
comforts of a modern davenport and 
easy chairs. 

The first aim was to create a room, 
restful in atmosphere, and yet full of 
color. The papered walls of Adam 
green are a plain, neutral tint. The 
chenille rug is that warm shade of 
brown known as téte de négre. The 
patterned color, and the vivid color, 
are in smaller areas, where they are 
gay, but not obtrusive. Mulberry 
andyellowstriped rep material is used 
for the curtains. The davenport and 
two of the chairs have slip-covers 
of glazed chintz, with a neutral tan 
background and a flowery design 
in rose, mauve, yellow, and brown. 
The fender and grate of brass, the 
lamp-shades, the nest of redlacquered 
tables—all lend their note, while 
the placement of the lamps and the 
reflection of the mirror balance the 
plain but (Continued on page 166) 
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How to Know 
Woodwork for 





the 


By Norman Collart and Berton 


HERE was a time when hardwoods, 


now so expensive, were much less 


costly. One could have quartered 


oak, mahogany, cherry, walnut, or 


any of the other fancy woods without run- 
ning too heavily into money. Hand work 
did not cost so much as it does now, and in 
looking over old specifications it is not rare 
to find a grand total of ten coats specified 
for an enamel job. Good old times? Per- 
haps. But when products or materials be- 
come costly, we learn to employ them more 
wisely and develop an ingenuity that a 
enables us to devise even newer and 
better methods and effects. 

As the houses of today must be 
smaller than those of former days be- 
cause of the increased cost of build- 
ing, we have learned to plan and 
utilize space to better advantage. 
The result is a home cozier and easier 
to take care of—an advantage surely 
arising out of a necessity. 


As the result of a too general use | 


of oak in home building in the past, 
a real shortage of select oak for wood- 
work exists today. In many locali- 
ties one finds good quartered oak not 
very much less costly than mahogany, 
which is an imported wood. For this 
reason, people are using more pine, 
birch, and gum. and have made the 
glad discovery that, properly finished, 





these woods are beautiful and capable 
of a variety of finishes. 

Proper finishing of the woodwork 
trim of the house is of such importance, 
and has so much to do with its final ap- 
pearance, that it ought to be of first in- 
terest to every person who has the am- 
bition to build or buy a house. With- 
out becoming too technical, we plan to 
cover in detail the various points the 
home builder should be familiar with, 
and to outline methods which represent 
the best practise in woodwork finishing 
today. Good practise does not always 
mean the most expensive method of fin- 
ishing a certain surface. It frequently 


results in an economy of labor and of 
42 
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material in the first cost, but good practise 
—the right way of doing the job and the 
use of correct materials—always means a 
longer-lived finish and one that costs less 
in the long run. 

To choose the woodwork for the home 
intelligently, it is necessary to know the 
woods. Buy the best grade of the wood you 
can afford, rather than a second or third 
grade of some more expensive wood. The 
extra cost of lumber that is carefully se- 
lected and dressed before it leaves the mill 





Studio Folios That 


Will Help You 
Color Harmony Cards AandB_ $1.00 


or A, living-rooms and bedrooms -50 
or B, bedrooms, breakfast-rooms, 

porches and kitchens -50 
How to Make Silk Lamp Shades a) | 
How to Make Rag Rugs Pe 3 
How to Paint Furniture ono 
Floor Finishes and Coverings 25 
Woodwork and Wall Finishes s25 
How to Equip the Clothes Closet -25 
Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics a> 
The Living-Room 25 
The Sun Parlor or Porch 25 


Address Good Housekeeping Studio 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


Illustrations show the various woods 
first, in their natural state; then, 
as finished by the Studio of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations. Left and right 
are shown maple, pine, mahogany, 
birch, and gum. Below, walnut, 
chestnut, oak, and quartered oak 
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Interior 


Home 


Elliot 


will be more than made up through time § 
and labor saved in finishing it. All the | 
leading manufacturers of stains and other | 


finishing materials maintain service de. 


partments to assist the property owner in | 
deciding upon the color and type of finish | 
most effective to use in finishing the wood | 


selected, so that it will be beautiful and 
harmonize most perfectly with the fur. 
nishings of the home you are planning. Do 
not hesitate to use this service. You can 
not afford to take chances with so im- 
portant a matter. 

The woods used for interior trim 
are of two general types—open- 
grain and close-grain. Many clas- 


sify these as hard woods and soft | 


woods. This is erroneous, however, 
as some of the close-grain, or s0- 
“soft” woods are really 
harder than certain of the so-called 
“hard” woods. Open-grain woods 
are easily distinguished from the 
close-grain woods by the presence of 
more or less conspicuous pores, or 
open spaces between the fibers of 
the wood. Inasmuch as_ these 


pores follow the configuration of the 
grain, the finisher can modify the 
character of an open-grain wood 
considerably by making these pores 
lighter or darker, prominent or in- 
conspicuous, by the use of the paste 





filler used in preparing the wood for the 
finishing coats. Thus the one apparent 
drawback of hard wood, the fact of its 
having open pores in its structural 
make-up, is turned to a decided asset 
in the cabinetmaker’s eyes. These open 
pores must, of course, be filled, and the 
surface leveled for the finishing coats 
where a high polish is wanted. Other- 
wise the varnish sinks into these open- 
ings with a resultant “bumpy”’ effect 
which betrays the careless job. 
Open-grain woods are not always 
filled. There are certain well-known 
stained effects used in finishing oak, for 
instance, such as weathered oak, fumed 
oak, cathedral (Continued on page 165) 
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Red and white gingham curtains 
are delightfully enliven:d by a 
valance and liebacks of red oilcloth 

























The Studié¢ Capertmecats with 
Oilcloth for Decoration 


Designs by Anne Orr and H. Erwin 
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Delightfully igay and entircly practical 
is the table cbove with its cover of red oil- 
cloth bound aud piped in gingham to maich 
the curtains. { It may be used for break- 
fast or for the many household tasks that 
require an ecsily wiped surface, such as 
arranging flovvers, etc. Chair seats may 
b. made of oilcloth if upholstered firmly. 
A fabric welting is a@ smart finish 









Since oilcloth can be had in all the lovely 
tones once sacred to silk, it has found many 
new uses. Bathroom, kitchen, or porch cur- 
tains, lunch-cloths, runners, table covers, 
chair-backs and seat-cushions are a few of 
these. It may be stenciled, painted, 
appliqued or even embroidered. Center 
the chair-back and cushion of mauve oil- 
cloth are ound in white and painted in colors 

































In the nursery, oilcloth is especially wel- 
come. The screen of white oilcloth ts 
bound with blue rickrack braid, and the 
decoration is appliqued in blue oilcloth. 
The pillow and chair-back are of the same 
fabric and are recommended for a summer 
covering or a bathroom. Below, are a nile 
green luncheon set bound in white, 
and a_ tclephone-book cover in black 










Where oilcloih is painted, an enamel oil 
paint should be used. Where ticis paint can- 
not be procured, the ordinary tube paint is 
practical, if mixed with a /ard auto varnish 
instead of oil or turpentine. By this method 
a hard-wearing surface is procured, and the 
decoration will withstane constant washing. 
The mah jong sei below is of yellow oil- 
cloth with stencil design in black 
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T HALF after 
three, Ben Sutton 
locked his desk 
and made ready 

to leave the office, which 
for the most part engulfed 
his waking hours. 

“Bit off-color this after- 
noon,” he explained to 
Miss Scott, the small dark 
girl, busy at his elbow with 
note-book and pencil. 
“Think I’ll take a run out 
into the country—clear 
away the cobwebs.” 

“Yes, Mr. Sutton,” said 
Miss Scott demurely, but 
her blue eyes dwelt briefly, 
with a kind of worried 
sympathy, upon the droop 
of Sutton’s big shoulders, 
the unsmiling heaviness of 
his nice mouth. 

“Nothing very impor- 
tant left over, I think,” he 
persisted. 

“Nothing but these let- 
ters. I’ll have them ready 
for you to sign first thing 
in the morning,” Miss 
Scott assured him. 

“Well—think I’ll be get- 
ting along!’ said Sutton, 
retrieved his hat and top- 
coat, and departed. He 
added from the doorway, 
because, even in the midst 
of his own bitter rumina- 
tions, it was impossible for 
him to be anything but 
considerate of other peo- 
ple’s comfort, ““Don’t stay 
too late.” 

“Thank you—I won’t!” F 
said Miss Scott. 

The clack of her type- 
writer began as he closed 
the door behind him. 

Going down in the ele- 
vator, there was other 
friendly conversation to be 
made with George the 
wizened youth at the 
levers. George cherished 
an undying affection for 
Mr. Sutton, gratefully 
founded on lavish Christmas and New 
Year remembrances. 

“Well, George—how’s everything?” said 
Sutton pleasantly—but it cost him an 
effort. 

“Fine,” said George and added that it 
was a good day outside. 

“Ts it?” said Sutton. He hadn’t noticed. 

“Gettin? away kind of early, today— 
that’s good!”’ said George. 

“Think I'll take a little run in the 
country,” said Sutton, as he had said a 
while before to Miss Scott. 

May was in the air of Madison Avenue. 
A tardy May; a cool, reluctant May; a 
blue-skied, windy, faintly fragrant May. 
Purple of iris and greenish pearl of dog- 
wood behind mocking glass in the florist’s 
window—flashes of vernal color in women’s 


gowns... hoods thrown back on taxi-cabs 
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FANNY HEASLIP LEA has inscribed this story: To the woman who wry 


me, “There is no torture in all this world like the torture of empty arms . 
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—lovers riding on bus-tops. Sutton 
swung his big dark roadster across Fifty- 
seventh Street and out Fifth Avenue to the 
Park. Through the shadowy, resounding 
tunnel and over to Riverside, driving 
without his customary lazy care, driving 
almost recklessly, because of the unrest 
that was in him. 

Once a slim gloved hand signaled him 
affectionately from the depths of a passing 
sedan. He sat up abruptly and dropped 
back flushing, mouth set hard, brown eyes 
scowling. He had thought the hand was 
Léonie’s—his wife’s—and he had seen, in 
the moment of answering that gay flicker 
of small fingers, that it wasn’t. 

Léonie had said in the morning that she 
might be going out to a bridge that after- 
noon. But he had discovered recently— 
not too recently, either; a matter of weeks, 


Rendezvous 


not days—that Léonie didn’t always go 
where she had said she might go. Her 
engagements apparently were flexible. 
Could be altered to cover certain other 
engagements. 
Sutton wasn’t a 


Turk. He didn’t 


pretend to order Léonie’s goings out and f 


comings in, only it gave him something of 
a jolt to telephone 2n apartment where 
Léonie was supposed to be playing bridge 
or mah-jongg, and have some one like 
Rose LaBranche answer sweetly: ‘Why, 
she isn’t here, Benny! She told me at noon 
she couldn’t come. Is it possible you don't 
know where your wife is? Awfully good 
music at Pierre’s, at tea-time!” 
He hadn’t been to Pierre’s to discover !! 
the awfully good music had drawn Léonie 
in that direction, but his afternoon had 
been riddled with a mad desire to go. 
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Léonie met all his questionings with an adroit 
vagueness. “I really can’t tell, Benny, just 
where I'll be. Don’t bother about me” 
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Léonie loved dancing. She was always 
finding some new partner whose presence 
upon the endless parties of their crowd was 
indispensable. Sutton, whose own dancing 
was good but not extraordinary, who 


admitted that. Her husband, first of all. 
She had the pale smooth skin, the deeply 
waved black hair, the wistful dark eyes, 
and the ardently curved red mouth of her 
Louisiana forebears. To which, in the 


He could fasten his 
swarming doubts upon no 
one of Léonie’s many con- 
quests, but that something 
was drawing her away from 
him he more and more sus- 
pected, more and more 
agonizingly felt. He could 
hardly bear—the thing had 
gone so far as that—to say 
good-by to her of a morning 
now, not knowing what the 
day might cover, the long, 
free idle afternoon, with 
its tea-rooms and dances, 
its cars in spring-sweet 
Parks. = « 

Parks—that last thought 
stabbed him. Twice, in as 
many weeks, he had seen 
Léonie when she had not 
seen him, walking rapidly 
out of the park into the 
crowded anonymity of Co- 
lumbus Circle. Léonie, who 
never walked when she 
could ride—Léonie, whose 
flowers came mostly out of 
florists’ boxes. 

When he mentioned hav- 
ingseen her—adroitly, as he 
thought—she had flushed 
to the roots of her glorious 
hair, and muttered some- 
thing about Jilacs—trees 
coming out—what a lovely 
spring it was. 

Sutton was cruelly well 
aware by the hurt in his 
own heart what spring 
might mean in the matter 
of renewal of the emotions. 
Every dogwood blossom 
he saw, every green-feath- 
ere. branch, even the 
funny, tight little bunches 
of violets in the street- 
sellers’ trays — something 
woke in him at the sight 
of them; woke and beat its 
wing against a wall. 

Spring wasn’t a thing 
one went out for to see— 
alone! 

And Léonie had _ not 
asked Sutton to go with her 

to the park. If not Sutton—then—whom? 

Sitting low in his car, staring out across 
the smoky river, Sutton remembered 
Léonie’s wild delight in her first eastern 
spring. 


a danced rather because it was the social five prosperous years of her eastern “Tt isn’t the same thing at all,” she had 
lidn’t thing to do than from any innate love of sojourn, she had added po’se and a knowl- said, over and over again. “Down home 
and motion or music, was reasonable enough edge of clothes that made her very nearly the roses are out so soon it’s sum- 
ng of to see that with a creature like Léonie, a __ irresistible. mer before April’s over, almost. Here, you 
vhere being of quick ardors and deep restlessness, Sutton was fairly well accustomed to wait and shiver and hope—and then, very, 
ridge dancing assuaged a tension, released a seeing other men, upon meeting Léonie, very slowly, so that you get the whole 
like string else keyed too high. stop, look, and hover, then gradually settle thrill of it, every exquisite moment— 
Vhy, Sutton didn’t mind Léonie’s dancing as down to prolonged attack upon her bright _ lilacs, and dogwood, and cherry-blossoms. 
noon much as she liked—and with whom she invincibility. Not that it ended, for the It’s like some heavenly sort of pageant, 
lon't liked—but unreasonably or not, he had most part, in anything but a variety of Benny! Oh, I’m glad I didn’t die when I 
zood lately begun to desire definite certainty friendships. Léonie—her husband had was little!” 
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dancing only. 
as lovely as 


that her 

Because 

Léonie— 
Léonie was lovely. 


was 
woman 


dancing 
with a 


All her little world 


always supposed—liked to be loved, but 
did her own loving where she liked—in his 
direction, wholly. Lately—he wasn’t so 
sure. : 


She had been so adorable in those first 
mad days together, it quickened Sutton’s 
blood to remember—looking across the 
river. Even the coming of the baby hadn’t 
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been able to dim the young eager flame of 
her. She had been ill for a while— 
desperately ill—and the baby had lived 
only a few days, but Léonie had come out 
of it gallantly. 
“Never mind!” she’d said. 
have each other—haven’t we?” 
That was after the doctor had told her 
there could never be another baby unless 
Léonie wanted to pay for it with her life— 
which naturally she didn’t. Léonie loved 
an most women. 
enthusiasms were quick as little fires in dry 
grass. Beauty drew her by a single hair— 
and light and laughter and—dancing. 
After the loss of the baby—so tiny a 
baby, they couldn’t even be sure whom it 
looked like—Léonie had flung herself head- 
long into the gayest sort of parties, made 
for herself a little court of the gayest sort 
of people. There were very few evenings 


“We ‘still 


when she and Sutton sat down to dinner 


alone,:or when they drove alone, or even 
read their books, facing each other in big 
chairs, across a quiet room. 

“You don’t want me to be bored—do 
you, Benny?” Léonie would ask, widening 
her great dark eyes at him. And Sutton, 
who would cheerfully have allowed himself 
to be cut into little bits to make her happy, 
would take up his hat once again. But he 
resented, helplessly, the tide that was 
bearing her farther and farther away from 
him. 

When he had married her. 
Sutton had married Léonie, they had 
looked forward, breathlessly, to 
something not in the least like this! 

He remembered—painfully well, he 
remembered—the night before their 
wedding. They had sat on her 
mother’s veranda-gallery, in the soft 
Southern phrase—with clematis and 
honeysuckle spraying the dark about 
them, and Sutton had said—for the 
thousandth time: ‘“We’ll have 
vines—over the steps, won’t we, 
Léonie?”’ 

“Little white house!”’ 
whispered. 

“And a fireplace—with a big deep 
whatyoumaycallit to sit on.” 

“And heaps of lamps to read by.” 

“And a piano for you to sing to 
me.” 

“And you'll never any more have 
to go home—just because it’s getting 
late.” 

“Léonie—do you suppose it can 
all come true?” 

“Benny,* darling—why not? We 
shan’t be the first people in the world 
to get married.” 

No—and they were now going the 
way of plenty of other . mar- 
riages! A charmingly smooth sur- 
face; a convenient social and finan- 
cial arrangement by which Benny’s 
house — his apartment, rather — had a 
lovely head and his leisure hours a de- 
lightful companion; by which Léonie’s 
bills were paid and her appearance as a 
pretty woman received its proper back- 
ground—of a husband. But marriage! 
Well—it wasn’t what Sutton had supposed 
that marriage would be like. 

He might be what Léonie sometimes 
laughingly called him, an incorrigible old 
idealist, but he had expected marriage to 
mean the permanent, satisfying contact 
of two people deeply in love with each 
other. Such contact as he had nowadays 


Ah, when 


Léonie had 


Rendezvous 


with Léonie was bright and glancing and 
very nearly ephemeral. Where had it all 
gone? The wonder and the dream? 

Sutton in his honestest moment couldn’t 
blame himself for anything done or undone. 
Unless—he had too supinely acceded to 
everything. Unless by being too com- 
plaisant—he had lost her. 

“And that’s been done before!’’ said 
Sutton to himself grimly. 


Her 


Still—it wasn’t easy to refuse Léonie 
anything she wanted. The soft gay charm 
of her! The half-arrogant, half-tender 
taking-for-granted that her wishes would 
never be denied! If by any untoward 
chance she were looking to some one else 
now for the fulfilment of those wishes! 

Sutton’s mouth set in a hard -straight 
line; his jaw clamped itself rigidly. He 
started the car and swung it about toward 
home—if a man liked to call it that 
A place where he could be reasonably cer- 
tain of no one but a colored maid to 
welcome him. 

Not so very long ago, Léonie herself had 
been accustomed to open the door to him, 
laughing up at him, putting up her beauti- 
ful mouth for him to kiss, or at the very 
outside he had known where to find her, 
what matinee or bridge was keeping her. 
Now—he knew nothing. She met all his 
questionings with an adroit vagueness. 

“T really can’t tell, Benny, just where 
T’ll be. Don’t bother about me. I'll get 
back somehow.” 

And get back she did—in time for dinner. 


We Have Never Seen 


a series of stories like this. It grew 
out of a letter from a young widow 
who had read one of Fanny Heaslip 
Lea’s stories in this magazine. That 
woman’s problem was answered in 
another story, “The Gateinthe Wall.” 

Letters poured i in, telling secrets and 
sorrows and asking questions. Those 
whose answers would interest large 
numbers of women were chosen as 
themes for stories. Each one will 
suggest a solution to the woman who 
asked the question and to others with 
similar questions toask. Last month’s 
story was written to a girl whose en- 
gagement had been broken. The next 
one will be to a woman who thought 
she had married the wrong man 


She hadn’t yet taken to leaving him lonely 
at dinner-time. That, Sutton supposed, 
would come later. 

It lacerated his sense of personal dignity, 
of Léonie’s dignity and his, of the decent 
privacy of any human being, to question 
her. But he hadn’t lately been able to 
refrain from it. And he knew she had 
begun to evade him. 

“God!” said Sutton to himself wretch- 
edly. “Of course, it happens to other 
people all the time—only—somehow—I 
didn’t look for it—with Léonie and me.” 

In the back of his _ consciousness, 


unadmitted, bitterly struggled with, hp 
knew the answer, of course—waiting to 
spring out-at him—the answer dive Ts hus. 
bands had found before him—anothe 
man. 

That he couldn’t, in his marital bling 
ness, his over-indulgent leniency, put his 
finger on the man mattered very little 
Léonie’s face told on her—coming in oy 
of the dusk with those great eyes of hers a 
once starry and dreamy, her smooth 
cheeks flushed with excitement, her sof 
mouth tremulous. 

When Sutton thought that some om 
other than himself meant that to her, jf 
wasn’t easy to sit tight, and wait, and 
figure out the best thing to do! He hag 
even, in the extremity of his torture, 
thought of having Léonie watched. Private 
detectives—that sort of thing. But the 
ignominy of it! The unthinkable hort 
of defiling what had been between him= 
and Léonie—with paid spies. 

Much as he suffered, not knowing wher 
Léonie’s feet were taking her—into what 
strange ways or crooked by-paths—Sutte 
couldn’t quite come to the sordid cru 
of having some one spy upon her 
money. Which didn’t mean that he hada 
got to know i 
for himself. That was why he had left the 
office so early. That was why he sat 
glooming at the river on a sweet May after. 
noon. Until the time came . . 

After four, he had discovered, Léonie 

wasn’t apt to be in the apartment. And 
she rarely came back until six. What 
did she do, that she wouldn’t talk 
about, in those two hours? What 
did she do that sent her back to her 
own threshold, softly troubled and 
ardently restless? Gently and 
significantly absent-minded before 
husbandly inquiries? What did she 
do that had all at once removed 
her miles upon misty miles from 
Sutton’s hold—left him clasping an 
exquisite empty shell—left him 
listening in a void? 

He left the car in the street, went 
up to his apartment hopelessly, 
knowing beyond futile surmising 
that Léonie would not be there. 
Half after four. Where would she 
be? She might—on an off-chance— 
have left a message for him. 

Léonie wasn’t there. And she had 
left no message. 

Mattie, the neat colored maid, 
said, with a deprecatory sidewise 
look at Sutton’s unsmiling face, 
“Mis’ Sutton lef’? about quarter to 
in? 

“In—a car—was she?’ asked 
Sutton, loathing himself coldly. 

“No, suh—she wuz walkin’.” 

Walking! Well, a_ rendezvous 
might be easier kept, on foot! 

Sutton said sharply, “Didn’t say what 
time she’d be back, Mattie?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Ordered dinner for tonight, of course?” 

Why ‘of course?’ But Mattie’s dark face 
was impenetrable. 

“Yes, suh; dinner done ordered.” 

“Very well, Mattie. I’m going out, 
again. If Mrs. Sutton comes in, tell her I 
was here. Tell her, I won’t be home—” 

“Suh?” said Mattie politely startled. 

“Tell her I’ll be back for dinner,” said 

Sutton briefly. 


The meanest (Continued on page 130) 
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Gurr remembered the night before their wedding. They had sat on her mother’s 
with clematis and honeysuckle spraying the dusk about them, and 


he had said—for the thousandth time—“Léonie—do you supose it can all come true?” 
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“To sit in a blind at a water-hole is like attending a play. The animals quarrel j we 
and converse amiably. Sometimes a half-dozen species meet at a single pool” t i 
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Mrs. Osa Johnson Describes Her Experiences “Keeping House” 


N REALITY Iama home body. Fate people live wretched lives in the tangled Africa they called it when I studied 
has mapped out an adventurous jungle. A little over two years ago, we geography—to hunt big game with the 


career for me, and I manage somehow went to Kenya Colony—British East camera. We both think Africa is the most oa 


to live up to its requirements, 

but at heart I am not much dif- 
ferent from the stay-at-home girl 
who started housekeeping fourteen 
years ago in a flat in Independence, 
Kansas. 

I am sure it was the prettiest flat 
in Independence. If I close my 
eyes, I can see every room just as 
it was, down to the bric-a-brac— 
wedding presents, of course—on 
the mantelpieces. Yet we lived 
in it only a few months. Since 
then we have had no place that 
could be called home, in the 
accepted sense of the word. When- 
ever we have settled down at all, 
it has been in furnished apart- 
ments, surrounded by other peo- 
ple’s belongings—things dead and 
meaningless to us. 

We have never settled down for 
long. My husband, Martin John- 
son, is a motion-picture explorer, 
who travels in out-of-the-way 
parts, making pictures of wild men 
and wild animals. All in all, we 
have spent in civilization only about five 
out of our fourteen years together. During 
most of the time, we have cruised in the 
South Seas, not among the islands of 
romance and beauty you read about in 
stories, but among the gloomy, sinister 
Melanesian islands, where sullen black 
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“Iam a home body. The only difference 
between me and millions of other wives 
is that I must make a home ‘on the go’ ” 


“It was my job to supply the game and 
fish, but game abounded and there was 
no such thing as ‘fisherman’s luck’ ” 


wonderful land in all the world § 


We have been home for less than § 
six months, but already we have 

made our plans for going back, and § 
by Christmas we hope to be well | 
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on our way to “British East,” this time for 
a five-years’ stay. 

I say that we have been “home,” but as 
I write the word it has .a false ring. 
“Home” has come to mean to me, not a 
fixed spot somewhere in civilization, but an 
expedition into the wilds. I am restless 
and vaguely unhappy in New York. It is 
acity that fills me full of wants. I want to 
be lazily luxurious. I want to own the 
lovely, silken things I see in the shops. I 
want to be as beautiful and alluring as all 
the beautiful, alluring women I see on Fifth 
Avenue. I want gaiety and amusement— 
dancing, theaters, dinner-parties. I always 
go on an orgy of civilization when I return 
to New York. And yet somehow I am 
never content. The wants are never 
satisfied; the excitement and the noise and 
hurry tire me. After a few weeks I find 
myself longing to go home to the wilder- 
ness, where I can plod along over some well- 
beaten game-trail and feel myself queen of 
all I survey—a queen with a sunburned 
nose, with faded khaki blouse and “shorts” 
for royal robes, and with a tatterdemalion 
retinue of negro servants for attendants. 

I never 
dreamed when I 
married Martin 
that I was en- 
tering upon a 
life of travel 
and adventure. 
I knew that 
Martin had 
roamed about 
ever since he 
was a boy of 
sixteen. He had 
been through 
the South Seas 
with Jack Lon- 
don and always 
talked of the 
cruise with 
longing in his 
voice. But I 
thought, and he 
thought, too, 
that he had set- 
tled down. My 
little flat in 
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“I am restless and unhappy in New 
York. After a few weeks I find myself 
longing to go home to the wilderness, 
where I can feel myself queen of all I 
survey —a queen with a sunburned nose, 
a faded khaki blouse, and ‘shorts’ ”’ 


Independence bounded my horizon. I was 
young—far too young, the Independence 
gossips said—to be married, and like many 
girls, I regarded marriage as a crowning 
achievement. One married; one settled 
down; after that life flowed smoothly and 
with pleasant monotony to the grave. 
Perhaps it was because I was so young 
that in spite of my pretty flat and my big 
handsome husband whom I adored I was 


had been there three weeks. 
home, he was glum and silent. I felt like a 
martyr. Surely he could not expect me to 
stay alone in my flat evening after evening! 
Did he think just because I had married 
him I never wanted to see my mother 
again? 
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Mrs. Johnson arrang- 
ing the day’s house- 
keeping with the head 
men (left), the butler, 
and the bedroom “‘boy”’ 








constantly 
homesick dur- 
ing that first 
year in Inde- 
pendence. I was 
an only daugh- 
ter. My mother 
and I had al- 
ways been the 
closest of com- 
panions, and 
now I missed her 
intolerably. I 
missed her all 
the more be- 
cause Martin, 
who was owner 
and manager of 
a  motion-pic- 
ture theater,was 
at work from 
noon until mid- 
night. The long, 
lonely evenings 
were unendur- 
able. I knew 
that my mother 
was lonely, too. She lived in a little 
town just an hour away by train, so every 
few weeks I would pick up and go to visit 
her. Sometimes I stayed until Martin 
came for me. 

But one day I had to make a choice be- 
tween a flat in Independence and a life 
spent in travel, between civilization and the 
wilderness—I might almost say between 
my mother and my husband. Martin 
came to my mother’s house to fetch me. I 
On the way 


(Continued on page 167) 
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HE mid-season col- 

lections marked the 

triumph of the 
straight silhouette. Often 
the slender frocks were belt- 
less and finished at the neck 
with most adorable little 
collars of lace or linen, with 
flowing cravats of narrow, 
grosgrain ribbon that 
matched the frocks in color. 
Two_ of these collars are 
shown on page 52. Those 
that 'Premet,.favored were 
small collars of real point 
de venise—the long, close 
sleeves of the frock being 
finished with tiny cuffs of 
similar lace. Patou favored 
the smart little collar of 
linen, placing it on straight, 
youthful, short-sleeved 
frocks of rep or serge. 

While the slender, straight 
and beltless frock was the 
rule, Patou varied it slightly 
by making rather wide 
skirts, the width being dis- 
posed in narrow, straight- 
falling, plaited panels. The 
Madeleine et Madeleine 
frock of black satin on page 
52 also shows the tube-like 
silhouette relieved by a curi- 
ous flounce which falls from 
the side downward to the 
middle back, where it turns 
on iteetf, forming a loop. 
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Hat brims show an inclination to turn up at front 
or back. The Lucie Hamar hat is of velvet, Evelyn 
Varon used satin, and Reboux felt with plaid wool 


A new model, three-piece costume by Yteb is made 
of red-brown serge and follows the rule of being 
lavishly fur-trimmed by using brown rabbit bands 


Brown wool rep with interesting embroidery in 
beige and black makes the new Jeanne Hallé 
model, The hat is from Reboux and is made of felt 
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Paris Adds a Lace or Linen Collar to Her Spring Frock 


Which is of Crépe, Jersey, or Kasha 
By Helen Koues 


So assured was the vogue 
of the three-piece costume § 
during the past season, it § 
was not surprising to see 
these costumes developed in 
lighter materials for the new | 
season. Premet in particu- 
lar showed a charming little § 
three-piece suit of black 
crépe satin—the dull crépe 
frock trimmed with inset 
bands of satin in the now so 
popular fashion. This frock 
was quite straight, also, 
with a tiny lace collar and 
straight, hip-length jacket. 
It is interesting to note, too, 
that in spite of all the bright- 
colored stuffs shown by the 
manufacturers during the 
past season, and the many 
models of colored fabrics 
shown in the winter collec- 
tions, there are a great num- 
ber of black, or black and 
white, frocks being worn in 
Paris. 

Everywhere in the mid- 
season collections, the new 
cloaks were tube-like, and, 
like those shown earlier in 
the season, many were col- 
lared and cuffed with fur. A 
new Premet model of rough 
brown wool was trimmed 
with. panther—collar, cuffs 
and a five-inch band placed 
about five inches from the 








lower edge of the coat, otherwise un- 
trimmed. Another Premet model, of black 
cloth, was stitched in diamends form- 
ing a sort of bias plaid effect. The point 
where the lines of stitching crossed each 
other was accentuated by means of a dec- 
orative stitch or two of black embroidery. 


The New Fabrics 


Among the Rodier fabrics shown for 
spring and summer, there are many crépes 
—very bubbly crépes—of silk woven with 
cotton, resulting in a curiously brilliant 
stuff. These, and other crépes, appear in 
all the pastel shades—in a vivid, light red; 
pervenche blue; light green; sulphur; 
and all the beige and gray tones, which 
have hitherto been seen only in woolen 
fabrics. 

Some of the new cvépes show a sort of 
puckered plaid of woven silk, very much 









like the old-fashioned seersucker. The 
squares formed by the crossing of the silk 
bars are sometimes embroidered with 
another color, and sometimes are made 
of velvet—a small square of red velvet, for 
instance, appearing at the crossing of the 
puckered silk cross-bars. 

There are many pale-tinted organdies, 
printed cotton fabrics, embroidered crépes 
—Monsieur Rodier still draws his inspira- 
tion from the decorative art of Indo-China 
and Morocco—jerseys woven of every 
color of the rainbow in very much mixed 
effects. Much kasha is shown, and a new 
“zibeline” kasha is featured, while some 
flatly-corded, woolen stuffs, something like 
the old Bedford cord, have made their 
appearance. In woolen stuffs, all the dead 
leaf tones are prominent, with an infinite 
variety of beiges and grays and warm 
browns. The shade of brown called 
“bain brulé’ (burnt bread) is especially 
noticeable in both silk and woolen fabrics. 


Frocks for the South 


For the south, the Paris houses have 
been making frocks of white or yellow, 
loosely-woven cheviot, serge, or rep, which 
are worn with small felt hats, very simply 
trimmed. On the Riviera, women wear 
felt hats almost exclusively in the early 
season, reserving straw for mid-February 
and March. Suéde shoes often match 
the costume, although beige, gray, and 
light brown suéde shoes are worn with 
frocks of every color and _ material. 
There have been rumors, oft repeated, 





of the passing of the cloche, but whatever 
their origin, the small hat still remains 
the favorite. 


Hat Brims Are Variable 


Hat brims are more variable than 
heretofore, and turn up sharply in the front 
or back (to which the hats on the opposite 
page bear witness). Sometimes—as in the 
Reboux hat on page 50, worn with the 
Jeanne Hallé coat—there is an extra brim 
to give the turned-up effect and add to the 
height of the crown. Most of the small 
hats are simply trimmed. Frequently the 
trimming is placed high at the front of 
the crown, or extends from one side. 

With the advance of the season, the large 
hat will doubtless be more popular. A few 
are now in evidence, and some of these 
earlier models show the brim turned up 
sharply, directly in front or on one side. 
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io i The Lucien Lelong frock forecasts the Black satin and crépe in alternate 
spring in color and material by com- bands, very finely plaited,. make the 

d bining green tricotine with printed crépe unusual and effective gown by Molyneux 

W 

d, Smart simplicity is the keynote of Gold galon trims the black chiffon 

in the Renée frock of black satin, with velvet frock by Georgette, while it is 





its skirt drapery in a tunic effect collared with sable, velvet, and gold galon 
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Collars of linen or real 
lace are being worn 
uith frocks of satin, 
rep, or crépe, with a 
tie of grosgrain ribbon 
matching the frock in 
color. Doeuillet made 
this attractive gown at 
right of tomato-red crépe 
satin, embroidered 
with gold and tiny 
emeralds. The 
panels, which are of 
plain satin, effect @ 
striking contrast with 
the envroukred crépe 


DOEUILLET 


Three 


Also 
over 


interesting, fur-trimmed 
seen at Longchamps, are shown above. 
a Parisian coiffure — hair cut 


ears and knotted low 
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PREMET 


Fulness is often intro- 
duced into skirts for 
the spring, no matter 
how straight in line is 
the bodice. A _ triple 
example of this is seen 
in the models at the left. 
Rolande employed black 
satin in a frock that 
used the reverse side of 
the material for its only 
trimming. Crystal tube 
beads trim the Made 
leine et Madeleine gown 
of black crépe de Chine 


MADELEINE ET MADELEINE 
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eA ‘Russian Blouse Suit and Snug Top - Coat 







and no more difficult to design and 

construct, as clothing for girls, if 
one provides a good pattern and follows 
carefully a few simple directions. Sim- 
plicity of design, and suitability of design 
and material to the use of the garment as 
well as to the age and personality of the 
boy, plus good workmanship, are the key- 
notes of success. 

The lesson this month centers about a 
suit and a top-coat that are suited to the 
needs of a boy’s wardrobe. The suit, 
which has a new Russian blouse, might be 
worn by a boy from two to six years, but in 
using this suit for the tiny boy of two, it 
will look better if the belt is omitted. 


Suitable Materials 


Cotton and linen are the materials 
chiefly used for the small boy’s suits, al- 
though sometimes wool is used—more 
often, however, for trousers, with which a 
cotton blouse may be,worn. The most 
satisfactory cotton materials for the pur- 
pose are galatea, kindergarten cloth, cham- 
bray, Indian head muslin, beach cloth, 
madras, and lightweight duck. Linen. of 
firm close weave, but not too fine, is also 
suitable. Linen, however, musses quite 
easily and requires frequent laundering and 
pressing, so this quality must be taken into 
consideration when selecting materials. Of 
the woolen materials, serge-is the most 
suitable and durable. 

Another point to remember is that col- 
ored materials show soil less quickly than 
white, while on the other hand, all col- 
ored materials are not fast in color to sun, 
or soap and water. 

Children love color, and it seems that 
we should not lose the opportunity, 
through an over-practical sense, of pro- 
viding them with some color at least in 
the wardrobe. ‘The dark-eyed child with 


(Uy cod no for boys is as interesting, 


very dark hair will look well in yellow; 
for the boy with brown hair and blue 
eyes the grayish blues or some shades of 


By 


yrs., and for the coat in sizes 2 to 
8 yrs. may be purchased for 30c 


To -Make for ~The Small Boy 





; 


Laura Il. Baldt, 


Patterns for the suit in sizes 2 to 6 


each. To secure them, send stamps to 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


brown may give you a pleasing choice. 


When making the suit, measure the 
parts of the pattern and compare them 
with the measurement of parts of a worn 
suit, so as to be sure the pattern is the cor- 
rect size. If the pattern allows only half- 
inch seams, be sure to allow an additional 
eighth of an inch. This same procedure 
should be followed when making the coat. 

Place the parts of the pattern so that the 
grain of the material is correct; cut around 
the outside of the pattern, being sure the 
seams are five-eighths of an inch wide. 
Sewing lines in cotton and linen may be 
marked with a tracing wheel; in woolen 
material, with tailor basting. 

All seams of the trousers and blouse 
should be turned to the right side of the 
garment for basting. The order of bast- 
ing is as follows: first, the shoulder seams, 
sleeve to place, then underarm and sleeve 
seam in one; then the inside leg seam of 
trousers, and the body seam; then the out- 
side leg seam as far as the bottom of the 
placket. 

Try on both trousers and blouse. Note 
the location of shoulder and underarm 
seam, width across back, length, and waist. 
If the trousers are too long, shorten either 
at the lower part’of the leg or at the top, 
being careful to have enough fulness .n the 
body part to allow freedom of movement, 
yet not enough to make the garment look 
home-made. If the blouse is too broad 
across the back, remove the sleeve and re- 
pin so as to bring it into correct position 
at the armhole. 

All seams are to be finished with a 
stitched fell. Be careful to place first 
stitching so that the upper stitch will be on 
top when the seam is finished. The side 
seam of the trousers must be turned toward 
the back, to provide for the placket finish. 
Carry the first stitching of this seam only 
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as far as the lower edge of the placket, and 
do not stitch the second time until the 
placket facing and pocket are completed. 
You will surely wish to put pockets in this 
little suit, for the Joy they will give the 
boy, even if you do finda motley collec- 
tion within their tiny depths later on. 


The Set-In Pocket 


You will find the pattern has allowed two 
extensions on the side seams of the trouser 
legs, the one on the front to be turned back 
as a hem and the one on the back to be’ 
faced as an extension. 

Fold over the extension on the front, so 
that the folded edge is on a line with the 
outer edge of the leg seam; crease the fold, 
slip the edge of the pocket in the crease of 
this fold, and baste, then turn in the outer 
edge of the hem, baste and stitch to the 
pocket; stitch the facing and hem to the 
pocket and outer edge of the placket, con- 
tinuing along the outer edge of the leg seam 
(see Fig. 4). Fold the pocket through the 
center, lengthwise, stitch across the lower 
edge, and overcast (Fig. 5). Face the ex- 
tension on the other edge of the placket. 
Stitch a facing to the top of the trousers, 
turn and stitch lower edge, catching 
the top of the pocket under the facing 
as shown in Fig. 5. 

Work buttonholes perpendicularly at 
the ends of the side seam and in center 
backand front of trousers. The completed 
placket and position of the buttonholes 
are shown in Fig. 6. Face the lower 
edges of the trousers to hold the elastic 
that is needed to draw them in at the 
knee. 

The slash in the front of the blouse may 
be finished with a bias binding; the collar 
made double with the outer side stitched 
first to the blouse and the inner side hem- 
med to the stitching. Place the cuffs 
in the same way. The slashes for the 
belt may be finished like those in the 
jacket of the coat dress in the lesson of 
October, 1923. (Continued on page 106) 
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Bring Lingerie That Combines 
Charm With Good Ualues 


Philippine envelope chemise (above) of white 
batiste embroidered in a very graceful design 
is priced at only $1.95. Sizes 34 to 44 


Crépe de Chine in flesh-color, blue, or teach, with 
broad bands of lace, makes the nightgown ($7.05) 
and chemise to match ($4.95) at center above 


For little girls, a costume slip that is just 
like mother’s is shown below. Of white nain- 
sook edged with filet, sizes 16 to 18, $1.65 


ERE are examples of all kinds of lin- 
gerie. Whether of silk or cot’on, the 
quality is good; and whether made here or 
abroad, the workmanship is of the best, and 
the values unusual. Many of the gar- 
ments were fashioned in France, Belgium, 
or the Philippines, and these show the most 
exquisite stitchery. We will buy any of 
these models for you upon receipt of check. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 


Fine, white batiste, exquisitely embroidered, 
makes the Philippine chemise above, $2.65. The 
strap is part of the garment, nol buttoned to il 


Real filet lace and flesh-colored or white crépe d 
Chine are combined in this set at center. In 
sizes 35 to 44—chemise, $5.50; drawers, $5.50 


Its very sheerness and fine hand-work give 

this simple, little white batiste nightgown 

an air of distinction. Sizes 36 to 44, $2.25 
3 














Exquisite ¥ hand-work 
the white” batiste chemise (below) im- 
ported from Belgium. 36 to 40, $5.90 











Well designed and 
made, and of good 
quality crépe me- 
leor, the costume 
slip at right with 
deep hem is $7.95. 
It comes in shell 
pink, white, black, 
navy, cocoa, beige, 
or brown, and in 
sizes 34 to 44 








Pajamas of pink 
novelty cotton 
crépe with blue 
bands, sizes 36 
lo 40, $3.25. The 
suit with elbow 
sleeves, of pink, 
blue, or orchid 
madras banded 
in white, sizes 
34 to 42, $1.95 











White nainsook Philippine gown (left above), $2.95. An envelope chemise to 
White batiste Philippine gown at right above, $1.95. 
The third is a Belgian hand-made gown, of white batiste, with binding at neck 
and armholes and daintily appliquéd flowers made of pink batiste, $5.50 


match is also $2.95. 

















































Crépe de Chine, lace, and net make 
this dainty set of nightgown, $4.95; 


drawers, $2.95 





The French hand- 
made, batliste 
chemise and draw- 
ers (above), orchid, 
rose, or blue, 34 
to 40, are $4.75 
each. Costume 
slip of white nain- 
sook trimmed with 
real Irish crochet, 
36 to 44, $5.50 





We will gladly 
purchase for you 
any of the lingerie 
shown on these 
two pages. Send 
check or money- 
order, stating ar- 
ticle desired, size, 
and color, to Good 
Housekeeping 
Shopping Service 














The imported hand-made voile 
dress (above) trimmed with 
bands of white voile and fine 
drawnwork, is a_ particularly 
happy choice for Southern wear. 
In sizes 34 to 44, pink, blue, 
white, maize, or orchid, $18.50 


Sweater of brushed mohair yarn 
with front in two-tone fiber siripes, 
camel, navy, brown, or gray, sizes 
34 10 44, $8.75. Silk and wool 
scarf in Paisley colorings, $8. 
Plaited velour skirt (tan plaided 
in black, gray with black), $8.75 


New-style overblouse of English 
broadcloth, with hand-drawn work 
on collar and cuffs, 34 to 42, $2.05 


Beaded Georgette crépe blouse, navy 
blue over flame or tan, brown over 








THE NEW YORK SHOPS 
Make Suggestions for the South 


Winter brides, or brides-to-be, will find “The Bride’s 
Book” of inestimable value. All those vexing little 
questions of what to include in the trousseau, and what 
household linens are needed, as well as suggestions for 
the wedding itself, are answered in detail. To secure 
this folio, send 25c in stamps to Good Housekeeping 


gold, black over blue, 3410 4.4, $12.75 


Plaiting, drawnwork and tucks are 
happily allied in this imported, 
hand-made voile frock. Peach, 
white, blue, green, orchid or coral, 
34 to 44, $24.50. Smart suit of 
imported, overplaid homespun, 
brown, tan, or gray, 14 to 20, $45 


The models shown on this page are 
of excellent value, and suitable for 
the traveler or the stay-at-home. 
We will gladly purchase any 
of them for you. Just send 
check or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 
















HE expression, “properly dressed,” 
should mean that the clothes worn 
are bothcomfortable and appropriate 
for the occasion, and that the accessories 
belonging to the costume are right. Com- 
fort, however, never plays the part in any 
other costume that it does in winter sports 
clothes. It is necessary that they shall be 
warm, but not cumbersome, and though 
comfortable, smart in cut and style. This 
has been the thought in the minds of the 
designers this season, for style and comfort 
form a happy combination. 

For tobogganing, skiing, and skating, 
Mother Nature provides a background of 
white, therefore brilliant and daring color 
combinations show to advantage. The 
accessories worn with the knicker suit of 
gabardine give this color and make a suit 
that would otherwise be too lightweight, 
just the thing for winter sports. If you 
have a similar suit, or even a riding habit, 
you would need to buy only the accessories 
to have a smart and good-looking sports 
outfit. These sets are in marvelous color 
combinations—gray and orange, cinnamon 
and blue, or tangerine, and many others 
equilly brilliant and beautiful. 

These woolen accessories have border 
designs showing more plainly the different 
colors, and the cap is finished with a 
pompon in plain color. The stockings are 
interesting, made in two styles, one having 
two distinct pairs, that is, the knee length 
and the sock length, the cuffs of both being 
the same and each having its mission. The 
stocking cuff covers the knicker bands, and 
the sock cuff folds over the top of the ski 
boot, making all crevices snow-proof. 
For the girl who does not desire two pairs 


JUST CFRES 
Winter Sports Clothes 


By Edith May Gardner 


sssories, including sweater 
and flannel blouse (above) and skating costume 
of skirt, suéde jacke!, gloves, and hat, are from 
The fur sports coat and 
hat worn with it are from Bonwit Teller & Co. 


Skiing suit and ac 


Abercrombie & Fitch 











of stockings, there is the second style, the 
stockings with the double cuff, giving the 
same effect and protecting the top of 
the boot without the double feet. Very 
attractive garter ties may be bought to use 
at the knee with long plain stockings. 

Should you have knickers in black-and- 
white plaid or check, and want a smart 
coat, the new cotton gabardines are snow- 
repellant and come in glorious colors, while 
the woolen accessory outfits I have 
described combine with these coats. 

Notice the snugly fitting jacket blouse 
made of suéde leather, with woven woolen 
wrist bands, making the sleeves wind- 
proof. The bottom of the coat is finished in 
the same manner, and hugs the body in- 
stead of flying in the wind. A good lining 
and a closely fitting fur collar complete this 
little coat. 

I have two reasons for selecting a skirt 
for skating: first, I think a skirt more 
graceful, and second, I do not like knickers 
worn with a short, tight coat. Many 
people object to all knickers worn by girls, 
but don’t you think it is because they have 
not always seen them at their best, which 
is with a loose or semi-fitting jacket that 
comes at least to the hip-line. It is across 
the hips that knickers are ungraceful, and 
it is too bad that some critics of our girls 
use the word “disgraceful” when “‘ungrace- 
ful” would be better. 

You see, girls, I want you to be dressed 
to enjoy the winter sports, wearing knick- 
erbockers for skiing, and a skirt for skating 
—wide enough for freedom and yet adding 
to the grace of the sport. You can dress 
comfortably and smartly, and yet retain 
your grace, charm, and dignity. 

























L’AIGLON 


Almost any after- 
noon occasion 
would be graced by 
the L’ Aiglon frock 
of novelty voile 
and Irish crochet. 
In sizes 16 to 
46, about $9.50 


Large women will 
find the Barmon 
dress a joy, since 
il is made so it can 
be adjusted to 
extra large 
figures. Sizes 42 
to 56, about $5 


Hand-drawn 
collar, cuffs, and 
pockets give a dis- 
tinctive touch to 
the Sacson dress of 
linen. Sizes 16 to 
46,blue, green, yel- 
low, about $11.75 





BARMON 


Do you know what the National Shopping 
Service is? Do you know what it can 
mean to you? If you have not become 
acquainted with it, begin now to make it 
serve you. On these two pages we are 
showing you models selected from differ- 
ent trade-marked lines that are represen- 
tative of the style, fit and reliability of 
all the merchandise manufactured under 
those trade-marks—merchandise which 
we have inspected and found worthy. 
Ask for the trade-marks in your local 
shops and decide for yourself as to the 
quality of the merchandise. If you can 
not find models manufactured under these 
trade-marks in your own shops, we shall 
be happy to send you the name of a 
dealer in your locality where you may see 
them. Address Good Housekeeping Na- 
tional Shopping Service, New York City. 


SACSON 





PAUL JONES 


QUEEN 


Equally happy at 
home or on the 
street is the cotton 
foulard Queen 
Make frock. In 
blue, brown, 
or black, 16 to 
46, about $6.05 


The fulness at 
each side of the 
blouse of the S. E. 
B. frock insures 
its filling well. In 
navy, brown, green, 
or lavender, 36 
lo 46, about $4.98 


Very smart is the 
Paul Jones dress 
of cotton crépe 
trimmed with 
braid and pearl 
buttons. In tan, 
green, henna, 34 
to 46, about $7.50 
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Unshrinkable flannel of excellent quality is 
shown above. Al top is flannel striped in blue 
or pink for infants’ clothes; about $1.75 a yd. 
The other is used for men’s shirts (in plain 
colors, stripes, or checks) about $1.75 a yd. 


The new melon-shaped or sectional crown is 
seen in this felt hat, which comes in various 
colors. Three-toned ribbon makes the quills 
and covers the brim, about $14. Other Gage 
hats in all styles may be had for varying prices 


KLEINERT’S FAERIE 


Kleinert’s flesh-colored satin camisole, with 
shields, to wear with evening gowns, is not only 
dainty, but also protects the gown. In sizes 34 lo 
44, about $2. Other styles of camisoles are made 
with shields to wear with all types of gowns 


A glove silk brassiere (Faerie) that also acts as a 
camisole will give just the necessary support 
to slender figures. About $2.95. Costume 
slip of heavy quality glove silk with shadow- 
proof hem, sizes 34 to 46, about $10 


For sports, these union suits of a mercerized 
jersey or voile are ideal. They come in sizes 34 to 
44, with either the open knee or in the regulation 
knicker style, for prices ranging (according to 
quality of material used) from $1 to about $3 


WORTHWILE COAT 
GAGE HAT 


Ask for these trade-marks in your 
local shops. You will find them 
on merchandise of excellent 
quality and workmanship, which 
you may buy with the assurance 
of style, fit, and_ reliability 


FUTURIST 


VIYELLA 


‘ 
Coat made of “Hy-lo” (a new material with furry 
stripes) with fox collar, in brown, or antelope, 
sizes 14 to 42, about $100. Other coats of 
this material may be had without fur collars for 
about $72.50, and with fur up to about $200 


Flannel that may be used with success for sports 
skirts or school clothes comes in a variety of Scotch 
plaids for about $1.85 a yd. The plain flannel 
ts used for sleeveless jackets; in blue, brown, green, 
rose, peach, or sand color, about $1.85 a yd. 








Charmingly simple are 
the white bedspread 
and pillow sham at 
right. A dainty floral 
design of French knois 
is worked with a heavy 
pearl cotton, No. 3, and 
the centers of the flowers 
are tufted solid amid 
a circle of French 
knots. Hot-Iron Pat- 
tern No. 1103 and a 
double pattern of No. 
1104 are required for 
this set. All three 
patterns cost 60c. Ar- 
range the sprays as 
shown in illustration 
and iron on material 
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The spread at left is 
very quickly and easily 
made on _ unbleached 
muslin at a cost of 
about $2. Six-strand 
embroidery cotton may 
be used for the simple 
but effective diamond 
design in darning stitch. 
Curtains and dresser 
scarf to match make an 
attractive set and re- 
quire only one extra pat- 
lern. Hot-Iron Pattern 
| No. 804 carries design 
for spread, 30c. Double 
pattern for set, 55¢ 









NEEDLEWORK PePART Mem T 
Designs in Patchwork, Cross-Stitch, and Tufting 
Make Bedspreads of Decorative Charm 
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The tufted bedspreads 

are still very popu- 

lar, especially in quaint 

and attractive designs 
such as the one shown § 
below. The tufting of @& 
this old-fashioned @ 
“whirligig” pattern is @ 
very charming done | 
with candlewick.  Tot- 
Iron Pattern No. 3501, 
forthis spread, costs 5oc. 

The fringe on spread at 

left may be ordered for 

75¢ a yd. in 5-in. width 
or$rayd.in7-in. width; 

Il yds. are required 

for the spread and pil- 

low sham illustrated 
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Anne Orr offers a variety of 
charming new designs this 
month for the decoration of 
the bedroom. The variation 
4s not only in the designs, 
but in the method of appli- 
cation as well. Whether 
you are a lover of cross- 
stitch, patchwork, tufting, 






An entirely new idea in 
patchwork is employed in 
the wild-rose design used 












set al the right. The petals 
of the roses are made separ- 
ately of a double thickness of 
pink muslin, or whatever 
color best suits the color 



















scheme of the room. The 
petals are then tacked down 
in the center of the flower by 
means of white, yellow, and 
black French knots to 
represent the stamens. The 
effect is that of a spray 
of wild roses on the bed. 
Rufics of colored muslin 


























or even the darning-stitch, 
you will find something here 
to suit your taste and 
needle. Every one of the 
designs has been carefully 
carried out, under Anne 
Orr’s expert direction, and 
found practical. She feels 
sure their charm will ap- 
peal to every needleworker 

















































"ads may be added if desired 
) Pu- 
aint r 
‘gms A dainty, cross-stitch design Patterns No. 3502 and 
wN of Chinese influence is 3503 carry designs and 
of worked in solid blue on the directions for making the 
red bedspread and pillow sham patchwork set and cost 60c 
is shown below. It is very jor the two. Printed pam- 
one easily and quickly worked phlet No. 3504, 25¢, carries 
lot- because it 1s made on a designs and directions for 
oT, new basket-weave material, the cross-stitch spread. We 
‘OC. which greatly simplifies the will buy this spread for 
1 at work, making it possible to you tn the basket-weave 
for embroider directly on the malcrial, hemmed, ready to 
dth spread, without using can- beembroidered,in the follow- 
th; vas. The squares of _the ing sizes: 72x1001n., $4.00; 
red material are quite large, so sham to match, $1.50; 
vil the work is not at all goxtoo in., $5.00; sham to 
ted tedious, but very effective. match, $1.75. Send orders 
Spreads of  basket-weave for patterns or materials to 
material may be bought Anne Orr, Good House- 
ready for embroidering keeping,119 W.40St.,N.Y. 
Hel pful suggestions regarding the making of these streads and 
kinds of mat rials to use will be enclosed with euch ftattern 
= 














A new method in 
tatting; unusual 
edgings for pillow 
slips, towels, or 
scarfs; embroidery 
on children’s clothes 
—these are just a 
part of the material 
in Anne Orr’s Sec- 
ond Needlework 
Supplement. To se- 
cure a copy, send I5c 
to Anne Orr, Good 
Housekeeping, N.Y. 





Suggestions for every 
kind of stitchery 
(prepared by Anne 
Orr, one of the great- 
est needlework ex- 
perts in the country) 
are given in_ the 
Needlework Depart- 
ment each month. 
Watch this depart- 
ment for interesting 
ideas for household 
linens that will lend 
charm to the home 
































Illustrated by 
Charles D. Mitchell 
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Chapter XVIII 


T SOUND of their entrance, Mrs. 
Fay had risen, letting fall a lap- 
dog, which began to whimper 
about her feet reproachfully. With 

a display of concern which gave respite to 
their confusion, she stooped to recover the 
agitated ball of fluff. The expensive inv- 
tility of the little creature served to focus 
attention on the flaunting inutility of his 
mistress. They were both inbred specimens, 
fascinatingly beautiful—purposeless curios- 
ities retaining the design of something orig- 
inally purposeful and noble, but cramped 
and perverted to accord with the demands 
of fashion. 

Waiving the formality of greetings, 
Joyce spoke. “Where’s Nannie?” 

The languorous blue eyes, with their 
false expression of sweetness, met hers 
glancingly. The nervous lips twitched. 
No words followed. 

“What have you done with her?—Well, 
if vou won’t answer—” 

Impatiently crossing the salon calling 
her old nurse by name, Joyce hurried into 
the narrow passage leading to her bed- 
room. 

“What have you done with her?” Hal 
repeated the question. 
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The flaxen head 
turned with doll- 
like inoffensiveness. 
“Nothing.” 

Joyce caught the an- 
swer as she reentered 
from her search. 
“That’s not true. You 
must have done some- 
thing. How else could 
you have gained ad- 
mittance?”’ 

“By telling her my 
errand—that I had to 
see you. Had to.” 

Hal intervened in his 
most impressive legal manner. “‘Only one bit 
of business could make matters so urgent. 
It’s a business in which, since I ceased to be 
vour counsel, I have become even more 
intimately concerned.” Joyce signaled io 
warn him, but he marched straight for- 
ward. ‘The woman whom you quote in 
your divorce has done me the honor to 
promise to marry me. To marry me quite 
soon; if possible, before the year is out. 
So, if you have anything worth listening to, 
you must say it in my presence.” 

To their immense surprise, Mrs. Fay 
smiled, whispering impulsively: “Oh, I’m 
glad! It makes things easier for me.” 


“So it does,” he agreed with quiet 
anger. ‘Supplies a motive! Takes the 
sting out of my refusal to conduct your 
case!” 

She glanced bewildered at Joyce in 
search of an explanation. 

“The sting!” she murmured. Then his 
meaning dawned on her. “Not that for a 
moment.” 

“Sit down.” Joyce came between them 
sanely. 

To enforce her request, she herself set the 
example. With a sigh of relief Mrs. Fay 
obeyed at once, loosening her sables in ac- 
ceptance of authority. Hal, as became a 
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2 “I want you,” clamored 
Mrs. Fay. With furious 
curiosity Larry suddenly 
jerked back her flaxen head. 
“Of all the tricks you’ve 
ever played me, Posie, this 
is the least forgivable” 


he (Coast of 


ee ee 


By Coningsby Dawson 


man, held his ground, standing guard over 
the exit. 

“Both my visits to you were made diffi- 
cult enough,” Joyce reminded her. “It’s 
hard te conjecture, if you don’t intend to 
use the knowledge to our detriment, how 
the relation that has developed between 
Mr. Utrecht and myself can make your 
visit easier.” 

At the recollection of those previous en- 
counters, Joyce saw her assailant’s assur- 
ance falter. With ill-feigned pensiveness 
she commenced fussing with the ears of her 
pet. When she had mastered her emo- 
tions, she spoke with her face averted. 





“Tn a sense you have me to thank for 
your happiness. That’s why it makes 
things easier for me. If it hadn’t been for 
me, you might never have met. Not that 
I’m asserting that there was anything but 
unkindness in my intention; it’s the result 
that ought to help you to be generous. 
When one is first in love, one can’t help 
being generous. I was.” 

“Years ago,” Hal thrust truthfully. 
“Let’s get down to business. Why were 
you waiting for us?” 

His sternness seemed to stun her. She 
remained palely staring, her flower-lips a 
little parted like bruised petals. 


Under the guidance of her new 
pilot, Joyce’s ship of life wins safe 


to port, after its perilous voyage 


“Tf my presence hampers you,” he con- 
tinued, “it may ease you to learn that it’s 
scarcely more excusable than yours. Miss 
Gathway begged me not to accompany 
her. She has refused to be seen with me 
after to-night till such time as she has ex- 
posed your contemptible recklessness.” 

Confronted by his determined coldness, 
Mrs. Fay recovered something of her 
worldliness.. “Too scrupulous, don’t you 
think? She has you. What can meaner 
things, such as I and my recklessness, 
matter?” 

“A whole lot. That’s beyond a woman 
of your point of view to comprehend. In 
particular, that the public might suspect, 
and you would certainly suggest, that her 
price to me for acceptance had been your 
betrayal.” 

White hands stretched out in passionate 
protest. “Suspicion! Suggestion! How 
paltry! If I idolized a man and were idol- 
ized by him, d’you suppose I’d care for 
suspicion and suggestion? I’d go to him. 
Nothing could stop me.”’ 

“Would you?” Joyce leaned forward, 
half convinced of her honesty and propor- 
tionately distrustful of her own resolu- 
tions. ‘Would you, if your going brought 
him dishonor?” 

“Tt couldn’t, if I married him.” 

There was a faith in conventions, baf- 
fling and almost beautiful in the way she 
said it. 

2 


**AND dishonor him, as you’ve dishon- 
ored your husband?” Hal forced his 
attack, 

She looked up poignantly, with a re- 
vival of dignity. “It’s so that my hus- 
band may not be dishonored that I’m here 
at present.” 

He stood with his head sunk between 
his shoulders, trying to gauge her motives. 
At last, giving it up, he questioned with 
tired patience, “And by an illogical ca- 
price, you fancy that our immediate mar- 
riage will save him from the disgrace you 
had planned?” 

Scarcely waiting for him to finish, she 
addres.ed herself to Joyce. 

“You're lucky; you’re loved in return. 
You think you can afford to hesitate and 
postpone. You’re mistaken; no woman 
can. You don’t know the hell of fastening 
your affections on a man who no longer 
requires them.” 

“You’ve suddenly become very consid- 
erate.” Joyce spoke gravely. “Thanks 
to you, I’ve lived through almost every 
kind of hell.” 

Mrs. Fay swayed to her feet. ‘‘Is there 
forgiveness nowhere?” 

To Joyce came remembrance of her own 
despair when this woman had refused her 
mercy. The memory was _ interpretive. 
She recognized her own broken-hearted at- 
titudes. As Mrs. Fay was passing from 
the room, she hurried forward. 
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“Why didn’t you tell me that it was for- 
giveness you wanted?” 

She led her back, while Hal stared dis- 
approvingly. 

The weeping woman, sinking to a chair, 
strove vainly to restrain her sobbing. The 
little dog curled itself in her lap disre- 
garded. 

“Give me Larry!” 

Joyce flamed, indignant at the un- 
gracious implication. “I haven’t 


The Coast of Folly 


certain he was lost tome. There’s nothing 
like losing anything for discovering its 
value. I began to remember all sorts of 
early things—kindnesses and tendernesses 
we’d shared. Then everything that had 
happened later rolled between like a black 
cloud; his desire for a family; his sneers at 
me for refusing him; those cruel words 
about wishing he were a day-laborer, with 
a slattern who’d given him children. Alone 


worst calamity that can happen to us is 
that my wife may fail to divorce me,” he 
had said. And now it was to hasten “the 
worst calamity” that she herself was plot- 
ting. 

Behind her Hal’s restless pacing sounded. 
As for Mrs. Fay, she sat so still that she 
might have been absent. 

The sole interruption was when Nannie 
peeped in on them; literally peeped in, for 

she showed no more than her 
head. 





got him. Never had him.” 

“IT know.” Mrs. Fay be- 
came pitifully emphatic. “Don't 
misunderstand me.” 

“Then?” 

“T’m so anxious that he shall 
again think well of me. It sounds 
impossible, doesn’t it? But if 
you were to write him, or, better 
still, go to him and explain 
about your marriage—how you 
felt that I was responsible!” 

Joyce softened at the far- 
fetched drollery of the notion. 
“But I don’t. You’re not.” 

“Tam. All your joy in the 
future is the result of my evil- 
doing. If I hadn’t pilloried 
and exposed you—”’ 

“Tf you put it that way—yes. 
But how could that make Larry 
think better of you?” 

“Tt might seem to wipe out 
my wickedness, that good 
should have come of it.” 

“You're putting an unfair 











FORBEARANCE 


By Daphne A. McVicker 


My little son was kneeling on the floor 
Building with blocks. 


He smiled 


And, blue eyes, trusting, loving, raised, 
“You never touch things, do you, mother?” 


praised. 


NIy little son will build his house of life 
With press of outer things; a home, a wife. 


Please, Lord. 


Help me to satisfy his eyes 
And—keep my hands from touching, mother- 


wise. 








strain on Miss Gathway’s mag- 
nanimity,” Hal interposed. “Be- 
fore asking favors, you should be offering 
atonement. The least atonement you can 
make is the return of what you’ve stolen 
by an unequivocal and public refutation of 
all charges. Dropping law proceedings is 
no more than flinging away the gun with 
which you’d intended to commit murder.” 

“Don’t let’s bargain.” Joyce rested her 
hand on his arm appealingly. ‘“You’re 
protecting my interests; I’m grateful. 
But we’re so safe in each other. To-day 
I’d like to be generous.”” Then, to Mrs. 
Fay gently: “Why did you choose me to 
help you? I’m the ijast pe-son you ought 
to have chosen. It wasn’t because of Hal; 
you knew nothing—hadn’t a hint that we 
were even friends till we entered. All your 
arguments so far have been no more than 
opportunism.” 

“Because,”’ Mrs. Fay avoided her eyes 
drearily, ‘‘you first startled my conscience. 
A painted sham, you called me. With 
nothing but lap-dogs to fawn on me. ‘Not 
beautiful,’ you said. ‘Nothing behind 
your enamel. When you're old, you'll 
wish you had Larry.’”’ 

“But that doesn’t answer my question,” 
Joyce probed deeper. ‘It took more than 
that to change your entire direction, so 
that from moving heaven and earth to be 
rid of a husband, you’re walking barefoot 
to win him back.” 

She spread her hands abroad in a bank- 
rupt gesture. ‘The beautiful Mrs. Fay! 
I’m the most wretched of women. Since 
Mr. Utrecht switched from me to you, no 
respectable lawyer will touch my case. I 
can’t get rid of Larry; neither can I win him 
back.” 

She was so long silent that they thought 
she had reached an end, when suddenly she 
resumed: “And I want him back. I be- 
gan to want him the moment I knew for 


and thwarted at Christmas, I began to 
think of other women—women who weren’t 
famous for their beauty. It was then that 
the chagrin of hunger stirred me, and the 
dread of loveless years in which I would 
grow old. So I began to be in want for 
Larry, and at last to be sorry. You 
mayn’t believe me; I came here in a blind 
effort to make amends.” 

“As I did,” Joyce suggested, ‘‘when we 
held the conference?”’ 

“T was copying you,” Mrs. Fay asserted 
gratefully. “I felt that you, if any one, 
could point me the road home. It may 
lead to children. They’re better than lap- 
dogs.” She paused, fretting at her inabil- 
ity to express herself more accurately. 
“If I could only rejoin him before the 
year is out!” 

Without warning, she lurched for- 
ward, clutching at Joyce’s hands. ‘To 
begin the New Year afresh! You ought 
to hate me. Larry won’t believe me. 
He'll believe you, if you tell him for me.” 

“Do you know where he’s to be found?” 
Hal stayed her. 

She gave a telephone number. 

After a moment, during which his num- 
ber was being called: 

“This is a friend of Miss Gathway’s. 
One minute.” He turned. ‘You’d better 
do the talking.” 

Joyce took the receiver. “Joy speaking. 
There’s some one in my apartment who 
needs you badly. Can’t explain. 

. . Danger? No fear of that.” 

She hung up. “‘He’s coming.” 

During the half-hour while they waited, 
little was said. On what was about to 
happen all their futures depended. Joyce 
took herself over to the window, gazing out, 
remembering how it was in this very room 
that Larry had proposed to her. “The 


I stood by to adore. 


“Tt’s all right, Nannie. I’m 
transacting business.” 

The telephone startled them. 
Hal’s voice, answering. ‘To 
see Miss Gathway! Have him 
shown up directly.” 

Those final minutes were the 
longest. 

Atap. Bracing herself against 
the window, she turned. 

“Come in, Larry.” 

She made a sign to her lover 
to open to him. 

“Hello, Utrecht! 
pect to find you here. 
Joyce?” 

Then he saw his wife and 
halted. 

“Larry!” She rose, stretch- 
ing out her arms to him. 

Ignoring the invitation, he 
addressed himself to Hal with 
rising anger. “Looks like a 
trap. You’ve got me. What 
d’you want from me?” 

His wife appealed again, 
striving to focus his attention. 
‘He wants nothing. It’s I.” 

“You!” he frowned. 

She staggered toward him, dragging on 
his shoulders in the effort to compel him to 
look at her. 

“T want you,” she clamored. 

As he withheld himself obstinately, she 
sank to her knees, kissing his hands. He 
stooped, tugging to free himself. Then with 
furious curiosity, suddenly he jerked back 
her flaxen head. 

“Of all the tricks you’ve ever played me, 
this is the least forgivable, Posie.” 

To the amazement of onlookers, he 
caught her to him with the savage mercy of 
relenting cruelty. 


Didn’t ex- 
Where’s 








TOYCE had come from spending the 

morning with Hal. She had visited his 
office in lower Broadway and had been duly 
impressed by her peep into his professional 
world. 

“You'll excuse me, Miss Gathway,” he 
had smiled as to a client. ‘I’m clearing 
things aside preparatory to a honeymoon.” 

“That’s quite understood. Take your 
time, Mr. Utrecht. Honeymoons occur 
at least mine will—only once in a lifetime.” 

And when he was ready for her, slipping 
into his coat and hat: “I’ve been thinking. 
In such cases as yours, even though you're 
of age, it’s considered decent to notify 
your guardians.” 

“My grandfather!’ She had turned to 
the window, watching the sharp outline of 
buildings rising sheer against the cold 
expanse of wintry sky. “I’m not sure of 
the wisdom of it. For the present I would 
rather not.” 

“As you like.’ 

Outside the office, she passed her arm 
through his to gain confidence for the 
ordeal. They (Continued on page 172 
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“Should it so happen you don 
You take your marriages sadly 


sized quiveringly. 


“What an exciting wedding guest! 
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*VE packed everything,”’ Nannie empha 


Joyce mimicked her. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY 


Good Housekeeping Instituie 
Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Chairman Advisory Board 


The Return of the Fat 


the many and delicious foods 
indebted to the fat kettle for their being! 
We missed them during the war when we 
looked at even the humble teaspoonful of 
drippings with respect and with thoughful 
consideration as to its use. But now it isa 
pleasure both to the cook and to the 
eater, to enjoy the many delectable com- 
binations that call for deep fat cookery. 
First, a word as to the fat kettle and its 
contents. Animal fat, vegetable fat. oils, or 
any clarified drippings may be used as the 
frying medium, it being essential to keep 
them fresh and clear during the entire 
period of using. To accomplish this, never 
let the fat burn. The newest and surest 
way of avoiding this is by the use of a fat 
thermometer. Such a thermometer may 
be purchased at a nominal price and is 
inserted in the fat kettle during the entire 
frying process. The thermometer registers 
the exact temperature of the fat and makes 
it possible for the housewife to expect 
uniform and wholly excellent results at all 
times. In the Cooking by Temperature 
builetin, issued by Goon HOUSEKEEFING 
InsTITUTE, detailed deep fat frying tem- 
peratures are given. Periodically, during 
the time one lot of fat is being used for deep 
fat frying, it should be clarified. To accom- 
plish this, *slice one or two raw potatoes 
into the hot fat and fry them until crisp, 
moving them about the surface of the fat. 
The potatoes will absorb many of the odors 
and gases in the fat, and collect much of 
the sediment. After clarifying, strain the 
fat carefully through several thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth into a fat pail, or return it to 
the frying kettle. It is particularly con- 
venient to keep the fat in a pail, as in trans- 
ferring it from this to the frying kettle, it 
may be slightly warmed, tipped out into 
the frying kettle bottom side up, and the 
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By Florence Spring 


brown sediment, which is the remains of 
flour, may be scraped off and discarded. 
Always keep the container covered and ina 
cool place. 

For Boiled Potatoes De Luxe, select 
potatoes the size of an egg. Pare them 
thinly, and cook until tender in salted, 
boiling water. Remove when tender but 
still whole in shape, and lay them a few at a 
time, in the frying basket. Immerse in 
deep fat, registering 390° F., for three 
minutes, or until the potatoes are a delicate 
golden brown. 

Bread sticks, freshly fried, and served 
hot with butter and coffee, are delicious. 
When morning bread is to be baked, take 
some of the dough and, without molding it 
any more than necessary, slightly roll it 
into a sheet half an inch thick. Cut it into 
strips half an inch wide and about five 
inches long, and fry them in deep fat at 
360° F. until golden brown on all sides, 
turning them frequently. As the sticks 
fry, they puff and grow very light, and 
prove a most delectable coffee accom- 
paniment. 

For Yorkshire Eggs, cook twelve eggs for 
about four minutes or until they are just 
partially cooked, but may be handled. 
Shell them, and then dip each egg in an egg 
mixture, made by combining two slightly 
beaten eggs with one tablespoonful of 
water, and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, 
entirely covering the egg with the mixture. 
Then roll them lightly in sifted dry bread- 
crumbs. Lay three or four of the crumbed 
eggs in the frying basket at a time, and 
cook them in the deep fat at 3g0° F. until 
entirely coated with golden brown. Lay on 
a bed of parsley and serve at once, either 
plain or with tomato or cheese sauce. 

Vanities are also a delicious coffee accom- 
paniment. Beat one egg well in a mixing 
bowl. Then add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 


Kettle 


Every Recipe Tested in the Department of Cookery 


HAT a joy it is to the housekeeper 
that she can now add to her menus 


one-half cupful of milk, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one and three-fourths cupfuls 
of sifted pastry flour. The mixture should 
be a soft dough.that will drop from a spoon. 
Fry by dropping by teaspoonfuls in fat 
registering 360° F., and cook until golden 
brown and tender throughout, first dipping 
the teaspoon in the hot fat before filling 
with the dough. 

For Perfection Cutlets, prepare and com- 
bine two cupfuls of coarsely chopped 
chicken, a sweetbread cooked in boiling, 
salted water until tender, then cubed, 
and one cupful of mushrooms, coarsely 
chopped, and stewed until tender in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of celery salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Combine lightly and 
moisten with one cupful of thick white 
sauce or sufficient to make the consistency 
of a croquette mixture. Allow the mixture 
to cool thoroughly, then form into cutlets, 
or croquettes, roll in fine dry bread-crumbs, 
then in one beaten egg, to which two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water have been 
added, then in crumbs again, and fry in 
deep fat at 390° F. until golden brown. 
Garnish with strips of red and green sweet 
pepper and serve very hot. 

For Sweetbread Cutlets, clean, trim, and 
cook two pairs of sweetbreads in boiling, 
salted water until tender. Then drain and 
cut in neat, half-inch cutlets or slices. Dip 
the sweetbreads in finely-sifted, dried 
bread-crumbs, then in two beaten eggs, to 
which two tablespoonfuls of water have 
been added, then in fine crumbs. Fry in 
deep fat at 390° F. until golden brown on all 
sides. Lay on a hot platter, surround with 
one and one-half cupfuls of medium thick 
tomato sauce, and garnish with toast 
points. 
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For Poverty Cakes, beat one 
egg. Measure and sift together 
three-fourths cupful of mixed 

flour and corn-meal, three-fourths 

cupful of bread flour, three tea- 

spoonfuls of baking powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one- 

fourth teaspoonful of salt. Add to the 
beaten egg alternately with one-third cup- 
ful of milk. Beat well, and drop by table- 
spoonfuls into deep fat registering 360° F., 
first dipping the spoon in the fat. Split the 
cakes in halves, Jay them in a deep dish, 
pour two cupfuls of thin, well-seasoned 
white or tomato sauce over them, and serve 
as a luncheon dish. 

For Breaded Lamb Chops, either boned 
chops or Frenched chops may be used. 
Roll the chops in sifted, dried bread- 
crumbs, then in highly-seasoned beaten 
egg to which two tablespoonfuls of water 
have been added, then in crumbs again. 
Place three in the frying basket at a time, 
and fry in deep fat at 360° F. for eight 
minutes, or until tender and well cooked. 
Pour two cupfuls of well-seasoned, medium 
tomato sauce over the chops and 
serve with creamed potatoes. 

For Rice Pancakes, which make a 
delicious breakfast accompaniment, or a 
simple dessert, beat one egg well. Then 
add one cupful of boiled rice, one- 
fourth cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
sour milk in which one-half teaspoonful 
of soda has been dissolved, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, and flour to 
stiffen to the consistency of cake batter, 
about two cupfuls. Drop from a small 
spoon into hot deep fat registering 360° 
F., and fry until golden brown on all 
sides, and thoroughly cooked. At 












All the illustrations on the Institute 
pages are stecially posed by us and 
photographed by Dana B. Merrill 
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grandmother’s table we used to eat these 
pancakes as a luncheon dessert, making 
a sauce to be poured over them. 

When frying scallops, you will find it 
much easier to use deep fat. Dip the 
scallops in well-seasoned beaten egg, 
tossing them about until thoroughly 
covered. Then roll them in finely-sifted 
dried bread-crumbs and continue tossing 
about until the scallops are well coated. 
Then toss the scallops out into another 
dish to remove the surplus crumbs. Place 
only enough scallops in the frying basket 
to cover the bottom in a single layer, and 
fry at 360° F. for two minutes. 

Croquette making is another story, but 
have you ever tried Macaroni Croquettes? 
Cook two cupfuls of macaroni in boiling 
salted water until soft. Drain and cut 


using a board, into quarter-inch lengths. 

















Bread Sticks, hot 
and golden brown in 
color, are delicious 
et breakfast time 


Yorkshire Eggs, il- 
lustrated on opposite 
page, would glorify 
any luncheon 














Mix with one cupful of highly 
z seasoned thick tomato sauce 
5 and spread on a plate to cool. 
4 When cold and stiffened, manipu- 
: late lightly into croquette form, 

wept roll in fine crumbs, then in beaten 

egg, always adding three table- 
spoonfuls ot cold water to each egg, and 
then in crumbs again. Place in a trying 

basket and brown lightly at 390° F. 
Fried Apple Pies are a popular old- 

fashioned breakfast goody. Beat one egg 

well, and then add one-half cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Measure and sift together about four 
and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour and 
one teaspoonful of soda. Add to the 
first mixture gradually, while beating 
constantly. The mixture should be stiff 
enough to roll. Toss on a floured board 
and roll to one-fourth inch thickness. 

Cut into rounds with a small saucer or 

a cutter of similar size. Wet the rims, 

and place a_ teaspoonful of thick, 

strained apple sauce, sweetened and 
flavored with cinnamon and nutmeg, 
in the center of each. Then fold the 
rounds together and press down the 
upper half firmly so that the apple 
can not escape. Fry at 360° F. until 
the pies are done, just as with dough- 
nuts. The apple sauce in the center of 
the pies makes it necessary to fry them 
a little longer‘than usual. Drain the 
pies on paper toweling and serve them 
either plain or with sifted sugar over 
- them. To accomplish the latter quick- 
ly, place sugar and.some of the pies in 
a paper bag and shake them around. 






















For corn-bread, 
scald the corn- 
meal with one 
cupful of boiling 
water and let 
cool before using 


T WAS from the American Indians 
that the Colonial housewife learned 
to use corn in many ways. The 
ripened golden grain crushed be- 

tween two stones produced a meal from 
which the appetizing corn-bread or 
“Johnny-cake” could be made. This 
became, and has remained, so popular 
a dish as justly to be called the Amer- 
ican dish, being varied, to be sure, in 
different localities. 

From the primitive hand mortar and 
pestle grinding for individual family 
use developed the community mill, 
where the farmers of the neighborhood 
brought their corn to be ground. The 
crushing or grinding in this case was 
accomplished between two grooved 
stones turned by water power, hence the 
term “‘water-ground” meal. This crushing 
of the whole grain naturally produced a 
meal containing all the coarse outer skin, 
or bran, which was more or less effectively 
removed by winnowing or sifting either at 
the mill or at home. With a rapidly 
growing population and an increased de- 
mand for corn-meal, however, the small 
neighborhood mills could not keep pace. 
So in turn they gave place to the large 
centralized milling plants with their more 
intricate machinery, and with them came 
the-problem of shipping and storing. This 
was an almost unsurmountable problem, 
for the fat contained in the germ of the 
grain was all present in the finished meal 
and was peculiarly liable to spoilage. The 
development of the degerminating ma- 
chine, for removing the germ before grind- 
ing, together with the process of kiln- 
drying, for destroying molds and bacteria, 
has given to the public a product which can 
be stored or shipped safely to be kept on 
the grocer’s shelves till the housewife 
pleases to draw upon his supply. 
steel rollers stbstituted for the millstones 
produce .a different product, a slightly 
granular meal. These granular meals have 
far better keeping qualities, but the drier, 
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By 


Ethel M. Dickinson 


The Result of Insti- 


mte Research Work 
more crumbly bread they make is not just 
like the old-fashioned corn-bread. It is still 
possible in some districts to obtain water- 
ground-meal; it-is not possible, however, in 
all localities at all seasons of the year. 
So we have experimented to see just what 
we could do to produce a corn-bread light, 
moist, and tender, yet not of a spoon- 
bread consistency. This is the method we 
have evolved. Measure into a bowl one 
cupful of yellow corn-meal and pour over 
it slowly, stirring so that each granule is 
reached, one cupful of boiling water.. Set 
this aside to become thoroughly cold before 
using. . Meanwhile measure and _ sift 
together one cupful of sifted bread flour, 
one-fourth cupful of sugar, five -teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and three-fourths 
teaspoonful of salt. When the scalded 
corn-meal has become cold, add to it 
alternately one-half cupful of milk with 
which one well-beaten egg has been mixed, 
and the sifted flour mixture. Have ready 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
add last of all. Blend thoroughly and pour 
into a shallow, oblong pan which has been 
greased and lightly floured. The corn- 
bread is now ready fo’. the oven, which 
should register 450° F. We found in our 
experimental work that for this more 


Add the sifted 
dry ingredients 
alternately with 
the milk and egg, 
mixing well after 
each addition 


moist corn-bread 400° F., the usual tem- 
perature at which corn-bread is baked, 
would not produce a golden-brown 
result. Place in the oven and bake, 
then, at 450° F., from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes until a golden brown. 
Remove from the oven and turn out of 
the pan ona cake cooler. Cut into neat 
squares and serve immediately, with 
plenty of butter. When cutting a hot 
bread, it is well to heat the blade of the 
knife by holding it for a minute in 
boiling water, then wipe it dry before 
using it for cutting. 

You lovers of spoon bread, the corn- 
bread of custard-like texture, may still 
obtain with the granulated meal the con- 
sistency you most like; and the formula 

which we print below, using white corn- 
meal, approaches this moist consistency yet 
still can be cut lixe any corn-bread. For 
this, first place in a bowl one cupful of the 
white granulated corn-meal and scald it as 
above directed, with one cupful of boiling 
water, and set aside to cool. In the mean- 
time, measure and sift together one cupful 
of sifted bread flour, five teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. When 
the scalded corn-meal has cooled suffi- 
ciently, add to it, a little at a time, the 
sifted flour mixture alternately with one 
cupful of milk to which one well-beaten egg 
has been added. When thoroughly blended, 
add three tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Have ready greased and floured a shallow, 
oblong pan, as the bread will brown more 
readily than in a deeper pan. Bake in a 
450° F. oven for twenty-five minutes or 
until an even golden brown. Remove from 
the oven, cut, and serve immediately. 
Either of these corn-breads is an excellent 
hot breakfast or luncheon bread to serve, 
especially in the cold winter weather, or 
served as an accompaniment to a New Eng- 
land boiled dinner adds the desired last 
touch. They will, we feel sure, bring again to 
you the joy of real old-fashioned corn-bread. 
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The Philadelphia Cinnamon Bun 
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UGAR and spice and everything nice 
are what cinnamon buns are made 
of. Especially is this true of the 
Philadelphia cinnamon bun, for, 
rich with fruit and savory with spice, every 
bit of its ten inches in diameter, and four 

inches of depth, is a morsel of deliciousness. 

Because of this, we have gone to consider- 

able expense to learn the secret of its 

making. Here it is: 

Place in a double-boiler one cupful of 
milk and bring it to the scalding point. 
Add one-half cupful of boiling water and 
allow to cool to 90° F. When this milk and 
water mixture has cooled sufficiently, 
soften one yeast cake in one-fourth cupful 
of the liquid. Add again to the rest of the 
liquid and make a dough by adding about 
four cupfuls of sifted bread flour and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Knead until the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed as in 
bread making. Cover to prevent a crust 
forming over the top, and set where the 
temperature of the dough can be main- 
tained at about 90° F. by putting ina warm 
place, or over a pan of water the tempera- 
ture of which is about 90° F. Do not allow 
the dough to become too hot, as this will 
kill the action of the yeast. 

Allow to raise until double in bulk. Then 






Roll the dough into a sheet, sprinkle 
evenly with cinnamon and sugar, and 
cover thickly with currants and raisins. 
Roll up tightly and cut. Place in pan, 
cut edges up. Cover and allow to raise 


Baked 
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work into the dough one-half cupful of 
butter, one-half cupful of sugar, and two 
eggs. Work in more flour, enough so that 
the dough can be handled—about one cup- 
ful will probably be necessary, depending 
on the flour. 

Take the dough out on to a well-floured 
molding surface, and roll into a sheet less 
than one-half inch in thickness, about fif- 
teen inches long, and eighteen inches wide, 
keeping the edges as straight as possible. 
Over the surface sprinkle evenly one-half 
cupful of sugar with which has _ been 
sifted one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Cover 
thickly with two cupfuls of cleaned cur- 
rants and then scatter over the currants one 
cupful of cleaned, seeded raisins which have 
been cut in halves. 

The next step requires deft handling of 
the dough. Flour both hands well and 
gently raise the edge of the eighteen-inch 
side and roll away from you, being careful 
















' When done, the bun is_ sweet, 
slightly sticky, and laden with fruit 
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not to disturb the fru‘t and the sugar mix- 
ture. A broad spatula will be helpful in 
starting the rolling. When tightly rolled, 
press the edge down firmly to prevent un- 
rolling. The mass should now resemble a 
jelly. roll. Cut the roll into eight equal 
portions. For this use a sharp knife and 
cut in quick, short, downward strokes. 
Have ready greased and floured slightly a 
round cake pan about ten inches in diameter 
and four inches in depth. A pan with a re- 
movable rim will simplify removal from the 
pan after baking. Reshape the portions if 
they have become flattened by cutting, and 
place them, cut surfaces up, in the pan, one 
in the center and the rest surrounding it. 
Cover and put in a warm place to raise again 
for about an hour or until nearly double in 
bulk. Then slightly caramelize two cup- 
fuls of sugar by cooking together with one- 
half cupful of water. Have the bun ready 
so that you may pour the caramelized 
sugar over the top immediately, for it will 
harden if kept standing. 

Place the bun in a 350° F. oven and bake 
for one hour or until thoroughly done. 
Allow to cool slightly before removing 
from the pan. When thoroughly cold, cut 
in wedge-shaped pieces. Reheat the por- 
tions in the oven just before serving. 






When the dough has raised double in 
bulk, slightly caramelize the sugar by 
cooking with the water. Pour over the 
top of the bun immediately and bake for 
one hour in an oven which registers 350° F 
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Lemon Whip Pie 
1907 Total Calories 131 Protein Calories 


3 eges 1 cupful sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon Grated lemon rind 
juice Pastry 


Line a medium-sized pie plate with 
pastry having a fluted rim, and bake at 
500° F. for twelve minutes. Beat the egg- 
yolks until very light; add one-half cupful 
of the sugar slowly, beating all the time. 
Cook in a double-boiler until very thick or 
‘““ellied.”” Remove from the heat, and 
when slightly cooled, add the lemon juice 
and the grated rind of one lemon. Allow to 
cool. Meanwhile, to the egg-whites beaten 
stiff, add the remaining half-cupful of sugar 
slowly, beating constantly. Now fold in 
the yellow mixture, blending thoroughly. 
Heap lightly in the baked pastry shell, 
which has been allowed to coo]. Place ina 
400° F. oven to brown the top very lightly. 
This recipe.makes a thick, creamy pie, with 
a delicious, unusual flavor. 

Mrs. L. J. Sterling, 503 Macon Ave., Canon City, Colo. 


Lemon and Banana Pie 
2517 Total Calories 116 Protein Calories 


2 bananas ae ¥Y% cupful lemon juice 
\% cupful orange juice 2 eggs 
% cupful cold water 4 teaspoonful salt 


6 tablespoonfuls sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls 
starch 


Line a medium-sized pie plate with 
pastry having a fluted edge, and bake at 
500° F. for twelve minutes. Place the corn- 
starch, salt, cold water, one cupful of sugar, 
and the orange juice in the top of a double- 
boiler and cook twenty minutes. Then add 
slowly, stirring constantly, the egg-yolks 
beaten. Cook until thick. Cool and add 
the lemon juice, and one banana sliced thin. 
Blend well. Pile in a previously baked 
pastry shell, then slice the remaining banana 
over the top. Cover all with a meringue 
made from the stiffly beaten egg-whites and 
the six tablespoonfuls of sugar. Place in a 
300° F. oven for fifteen minutes to set and 


brown the meringue. Serve cold. 
- Good Housckesping Institute 


1 cupful sugar 


Pastry corn- 


Make lemon pie as often as you choose, but vary it in any of these simple and delightful ways 


Your (Choice in Lemon P 
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Lemon Prune Pie 


2655 Total Calories 118 Protein Calories 


1 cupful cold water 2 eggs 
1 cupful sugar \% teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls corn- 4 tablespoonfuls lemon 


starch juice > 
1% cupfuls cooked Grated lemon rind 
prunes 6 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Pastry 


Line a medium-sized pie plate with 
pastry having a fluted edge, and bake ct 
500° F. for twelve minutes. Place the corn- 
starch, salt, one cupful of sugar, and the 
water in the top of a double-boiler and 
cook twenty minutes. Add carefully, stir- 
ring constantly, the egg-yolks slightly 
beaten, and cook until very thick, stirring 
to prevent lumping. Remove from the 
fire, add the lemon-juice and grated rind 
of one lemon and set aside to cool. Mean- 
while, Jine the previously cooked pastry 
shell with the cooked prunes, from which 
the pits have been removed. When the 
lemon filling is cold, pour it over the prunes 
and top with a meringue made from the 
egg-whites and the six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Place in a 300° F. oven for fifteen 
minutes to set and brown the meringue. 
Allow to cool thoroughly before serving. 


Mrs. W. H. Robinson, 302 Chestnut St., Roselle, N. J. 


Will-o’-the-Wisp Lemon Pie 

2316 Total Calories 216 Protein Calories 
1 cupful sugar 4 eggs 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 11% cupfuls milk 
1 tablespoonful butter 4 tablespoonfuls lemon 
\% teaspoonful salt juice 
Pastry Grated lemon rind 

Line a large pie-plate with pastry having 
a fluted edge. Beat the egg-yolks until 
thick, add the lemon juice, the grated rind 
of one lemon, and the sugar, mixed thor- 
oughly with the flour and salt. Blend well, 
and then add the butter melted, and the 
milk. Last of all, fold in the egg-whites, 
beaten stiff and dry. Pour into the pastry- 
lined pie-plate, and bake at 450° F. for ten 
minutes, then at 375° F. for twenty minutes. 


Mrs. E. M. Kershner, 449 Division St., Rellerue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Lemon Gelatin Pie 
3461 Total Calories 153 Protein Calories 


1 banana 2 tablespoonfuls granu- 
% cupful orange juice lated gelatin 
1 cupful sugar \% cupful cold water 
1 pint cream 1% cupful boiling waer 
Pastry ¥% cupful lemon juice 

Line a large pie-plate with pastry having 
a fluted edge, and bake at 500° F. for 
twelve minutes. Cut the banana in thin 
slices and pour over the orange juice and 
lemon juice. Add the sugar and let stand 
for an hour. Soak the gelatin in the cold 
water for five minutes. Add the boiling 
water, the fruit juice and sugar, and stir 
until thoroughly dissolved. Chill and when 
beginning to set, beat until light with an 
egg-beater. Then fold in the cream, 
whipped stiff. Cool until the mixture will 
pile well on the spoon; then heap in the 
previously coo!.ed pastry shell and chill till 
thoroughly *ct lefore ser» ing. 

Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Lemcn Pineapple Pie 


2905 Total Calories 116 Protein Calories 
1 cupful sugar 1 cupful water 


2 eggs \% teaspoonful salt 

2 tablespoonfuls corn- 6 tablespoonfuls lemon 
starch juice 

lcupful grated pine- ™% cupful coconut 


apple Grated lemon rind 

1 tablespoonful butter 6 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Pastry - 

Line a large pie plate with pastry having 
a fluted edge and bake at 500° F. for twelve 
minutes. Place the cupful of sugar, the 
water, corn-starch, butter. and salt in the 
top of a double-boiler and cook twenty 
minutes. Add the beaten egg-yolks slowly, 
beating constantly. Cook until very 
thick. Remove from the fire, cool, add the 
lemon-juice and the grated rind of the 
lemon, and the pineapple which should be 
drained free from juice. Pile in the pre- 
viously baked pastry shell, top with a 
meringue made from the egg-whites and 
the six tablespoonfuls of sugar, sprinkle 
with the shredded coconut, and place in 
a 300° F. oven for fifteen minutes for the 


meringue to set and brown lightly. 
Mrs. G. W. Gordy, Wrightsville, Ga., Box 8 
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In testing all recipes 
in the Department of 
Cookery the flour is 
sifted once before 
measuring. Likewise, 
only standard meas- 
uring cups and spoons 
are used, and all meas- 
urements are level 


Why not pass on to 
others your most cher- 
ished recipes? We will 
pay one dollar for 
each acceptable rec- 
ipe. Address Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, 105 West 39th 
Street, New York 


Introducing Green Peppers 
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Evolved 


I always add just a bit to my oyster 

stew. And as for meat loaf, my 
choicest recipe calls for one-half :a green 
pepper, chopped fine.” Thus speaks the 
young housewife. But Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE brings a real message 
—not green peppers as a bit of spice, but 
green peppers as a new vegetable stand-by. 
Here are recipes that will in part convey to 
you the real worth of this new vegetable 
ally. Try them for yourself! 

Creamed Green Peppers with Cabbage. 

Select a small cabbage or one-half of a 
medium-sized cabbage; wash and shred it 
fine. Cook in boiling, salted water until 
tender, and then drain. Meanwhile, wash 
six green peppers and dry them. Place 
them directly over a low heat and toast 
them, turning frequently to prevent burn- 
ing. Scrape off the blistered skin, hold- 
ing the peppers beneath running water. 
Iemove the seeds and cut with scissors 
in long, thin strips. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter or margazin in a 
deep frying-pan; add the pepper strips 
and three tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir 
well, and then gradually add three cup- 
fuls of milk. Cover and simmer very 
slowly for fifteen 
minutes, or until the 
peppers are tender. 
Then add the cooked 
cabbage together with 
two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. 
Blend well, heat thor- 
oughly, and serve at 
once. 

For Green Peppers 
on Toast, wash eight 
medium-sized green 
Peppers and dry them 
thoroughly. “Toast 
Over a low flame, then 
scrape off the skin and 


Bu I already know the green pepper! 


Zn 


“By Dorothy B. 
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remove-the seeds. Cut in long, thin strips. 
Melt four tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin in a saucepan, add one-half 
of a small onion minced fine, the green 
pepper strips, and one cupful of celery cut 
in inch lengths. Add one-half cupful of 
milk, cover, and simmer gently for five 
minutes. Then add three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, stir until thoroughly blended, and 
add one-half cupful of milk, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Heat until a 
smooth and creamy consistency. Mean- 
while, toast six slices of bread, butter them 
while hot, and pour the pepper mixture 
over them. Sprinkle with paprika and 
serve at once. 

For Green Pepper Soup, wash six green 
peppers and remove the stems and seeds. 
Cut the peppers in small pieces, then cook 
in boiling, salted water until tender. 


Drain, reserving two cupfuls of the pepper 
stock. Put the peppers through a purée 
sieve and add to the pepper stock. Mean- 
while, melt five tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin in a kettle. Add five table- 
spoonfuls of flour and stir until thoroughly 
blended. Then add the purée together 
with three cup‘uls of milk, two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, stirring constantly. When smooth 
and creamy, sprinkle with paprika and 
serve at once. 

For Green Pepper Combination, wash 
eight medium-sized green peppers and dry 
them well. Toast them over a low heat, 
turning frequently. Scrape off the blistered 
skin, holding them beneath running cold 
water. Remove the seeds and cut with 
scissors in long, thin strips. Mince one 
small onion. Melt three tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarin in a saucepan, add the 
minced onion and green peppers, and let 
them brown slightly. Stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of flour and add two cupfuls of 
milk gradually. Cover and simmer very 
slowly for about one-half hour or until the 
green peppers are tender. Meanwhile, 
clean two dozen oysters, wrap a thin slice 
of bacon around each, and fasten with 

small wooden skew- 
ers. Place under the 
broiler heat, or in a 
500° F. oven, and 
bake until the bacon 
is crisp and brown. 
Arrange the green 
pepper mixture in the 
centerof a deep platter 
and surround with the 
oysters. Serve at 
once. If desired, the 
oysters in bacon may 
be placed on slices of 
crisp toast and ar- 
ranged around the 
green pepper mixture 
on the platter. 

/ 





No way to de- 
scribe Ruby- 
yan’s_ father. 
He was just all 
tigness, whisk- 
ers, mud- 
stains, and a 
smell from the 
still that the 
child thought 
of as ‘‘sour” 


Illustrated by 


UBY-YAN and Kid loved that 
open winter—the late wind and 
rain, the scent of damp mosses, 
the wine of fallen leaves. Kid had 
a way of nosing around fuzzy vines and 
sneezing his head off. He was a noisy dog, 
and that was all right unless there was a 
reason for silence. Take this day of days. 
Late December. Young-uns crossing 
Lonesome Valley for gay leaves’ and ber- 
ries to decorate Pineyview church-house. 

Ruby-yan wanted to listen. - “Kid,” she 
whispered fiercely, “another snort and T’ll 
cut yore head off right behind yore years.” 

Instantly bittersweets ceased to interest 
Kid.” He flattened himself, nose on paws. 
Leaning ‘in the bushes Ruby-van peered 
down the slope; would have gone down 
there boldly, only she and the Sunday- 
school bunch didn’t jibe. 

“Scarecrow,” and “boy-girl”’ is. what 
they called her. And she made horrible 
faces back. Cussed, if they drove her too 
far. She couldn’t help wearing britches. 
That was what she had to wear. Britches 
was all right, too—straddling around in 
trees and holler logs. She didn’t mind 
britches. Or maybe she used stronger 
language. 

Ruby-yan’s father was down on pro- 
fanity for womenfolks. When Ruby-van 
was a tot brought up by his hand, he had 
grinned over the boggle her cute little lips 
made of his brimstone. She was getting 
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too old for that now. Still, he didn’t 
blame her for scorching those smart Alicks. 
He was down on Sunday-schools, anyway. 
Down on Christmas trees and presents. 

Ruby-yan had never had a present of any 
sort. The stacks of bib-overalls and hick- 
ory shirts—coarse, buttoned, buckled, and 
pocketed monstrosities that smelled of in- 
digo—they had to be. She knew about 
presents, though. Sometimes, when Dan’l 
Forsyth, the rural carrier, sorted the mail, 
he. handled packages. suspected of being 
presents forssome little girl, And the 
child ‘who -wouldn’t have missed mail- 
time for-anything asked earnestly, 

“What presents, Dan’l?” 

Dan’l bugged his queer eyes at a longish 
parcel tied with tinsel. ‘Mebbe,” he 
opined, “hit’s a talking doll.” Or, if 
squarish and tied with red cord, ““Mebbe 
hit’s.a story-book.” 

Ruby-yan didn’t care about dolls; she 
had-Kid. But-a.story-book! Of course, 
she couldn’t read ‘a book. Another thing 
her father put his foot on was sending her 
to school across Lonesome Valley. Unless 
the law took a hand he didn’t mean to risk 
it. Ruby-yan was possessed to go to “jest 
any kind of school.” Not in britches. 
Dressed girl fashion, how wonderful to be 
down on the slope gathering pretties to 
decorate a church-house! 

It had been a prosperous year in Piney- 
view. Presents for everybody. Just ev- 


erybody. Ruby-yan heard this shrilled 
back and forth. 

“And my present will go to pot, Kid,” 
she complained. ‘‘What’s the use!” 

Kid’s sympathy was cautious!y gutteral. 
His mixed eyes, one blue and one brown, 
watched his mistress anxiously. But it 
was only Ruby-yan’s body that, crouched 
motionless. Her fancy had gone on_strong 
wings to claim a present. Suddenly ex- 
cited, she punched him with a grubby fist, 
but when he undoubled and stood up, her 
tyraat clutch arrested him. 

“Frold yore pertaters, ijit. Hit hain’t 
time, noways. Let’s jump up a raggit for 
supper.” 

“Raggit” was all right with Kid. On 
the edge of Lonesome Valley was no place 
for a dog to loaf. Lonesome was scarcely 
a valley: at this point, just a slash in the 
Ozarks, gorgeous with colors, as if the 
earth’s parted lips.gpoke. with beauty. 

On its narrow floofisilvered Piney Creek 
where a brief passion of rain often whitened 
without warning; dawn scattered  lili¢s 
theze; high noon its roses. The poppiés 
of sunset had died in the purple and garnet 
of dusk when Ruby-yan and Kid took the 
raggit they had “jumped up” and cleaned 
into the cabin and sped back to their point 
of vantage. Through the semi-darkness 
they could glimpse the yellow motor road 
from the county seat wheeling sharply to 
climb into Pineyview. The church-house 





UBY-YAN and Kid ransacked the cabin till it looked as if raked by a pitchfork. When Macord 
came to supper he understood, but he asked, ‘‘For Criminy’s sake, young-un, what you deing? 
Ruby-yan turned a puckered face all stricken. “Nothing,” she stammered. ‘Jest —jest a-looking 
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was right there, under the 
town. When its gasoline 
lamps were lighted, forms 
were distinguishable 
passing the tall windows 
and going in at the arched 
doorway Farther up, 
scattered right and left, 
other buildings flared and 
darkened as the town 
gathered its last armload 
of presents and closed its 
doors behind it. 

Ruby-yan and Kid 
might as well go over. 
Nothing in the cabin but 
sounds that stepped no- 
where and meant no one. 
Always the valley was 
company. Now its bridge 
of light was downright 
invitation. The child’s 
longing gathered _bril- 
liancy and daring until 
of a sudden, with the dog 
pressing at her heels, she 
dropped down the rocks 
into one of the worn 
little trails. 

On a fallen tree over 
Piney Creek the strays 
paused. Overhead, ’way 
up, there was _ sing- 
ing. “Glory to God in 


the highest. Peace on 
earth, good will to 
men.” 


The anthem trailed off 
in an echoed ‘‘A-men,” 
and they pressed on up 
between stunted pines to 
the motor road. And 
right there fate came to 
meet them. Off to the 
county seat side an auto- 
mobile came glaring out 
of the purple. It lurched 
crookedly. The yellow 
sand flew. There was 
a crackling sound like 
a pistol shot, and im- 
mediately a man’s 

“Blow-out, be gorry! 
ain’t the deuce!” 

Then a gir’ voice laughed. A girl form 
in flowing green velvet and furs piled out 
in the sand. “Well, Judson,” the girl 
said, still with laughter, “get busy. I'll 
run in till you toot you’re ready.” 

The girl—that is what Ruby-yan called 
her—bloomed forward in the light like a 
handsome flower—lips noticeably v:vid; 
narrowed eyes very purple; black, black 
hair clouding under a brown fur hat; 
white, white hands clutched upon a kuge 
gleaming bag. Ruby-yan did not know why 
she and Kid pressed upon the stranger’s 
heels. No one knew why it was that 
children and animals always followed the 
stranger-girl. As the stranger-girl slipped 
into the seat a big man arose in haste to 
offer, the strays jammed in close, standing 
so they could have touched each other. 
Ruby-yan was dug by elbows, and Kid had 
his tail trodden on. They didn’t mind. 
Ruby-yan didn’t mind even the offensive 
grimace of the Sunday-school one who had 
called her “scarecrow” and “‘boy-girl.”” She 
did make a horrible ‘“‘snoot” back, but that 
was in passing. 
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that 
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Noisy attention at once centered on the 
paunchy little fellow red-coated, capped, 
and nosed; that inimitable personage in 
white bushy whiskers, Santa Claus. 
Piney, for the most part, knew it was only 
Bill Embry sweltering behind his mask, 
but to the Stray who had dared, it was 
very real. So was the cotton-batting snow 
covered with diamond dust and the star 
lighted mightily by wax candles that 
threatened every minute to set the tree 
ablaze. 

All very grand. 

The Saint snipped down an earthen bank 
shaped like a p'g. “Billy Jones,” was the 
name tied to it, but to make everybody 
roar louder, he read it off, “Silly Bones.” 
Ruby-yan didn’t crave the pig bank. It 
was for a crimson-bound book she nudged 
Kid with her foot and held up her hand as 
she had seen Billy Jones hold his. But the 
book didn’t go to Ruby-yan. Neither did 
the string of blue glass beads, the pink lace 
hankie, the purple hair-ribbon. Some- 
thing poignant must have flashed from the 
Stray, for the traveler’s young eyes turned 
upon her. 

“What a l'ttle ruffian it is!” the traveler 
thought. “And what eyes!” 


Because of her rough curling mane, her 
red, pouting lips, and something else— 
the eternal feminine—Ruby-yan’s britches 


were no disguise. The observer knew her 
for a girl-child from “beyond.” The ob- 
server was interested in life because of a 
striving childhood, in anything that was 
grim life. She had been known to stop her 
car and arrest a man for beating his racka- 
bone horses; to box a boy’s ears for ill- 
treating a starving cat. 

‘Here was tragedy: a wildling’s heart- 
break over presents that went straight by 
to some other child. 

Take the little “set ring’ danglin~ from 
its bright ribbon. When Ruby-yat.’s eyes 
opened upon it, squinted after it the length 
of the church, and then screwed up tight 
in close-to-tears, the stranger, who had 
made a fortune with her imagination, 
imagined that look to be flowers c'osing 
petal by petal till nothing but two cusky 
wads were left. And suddenly she leaned 
to Ruby-yan. 

“Here, Monkey.’ 

“H-huh?” stammered Ruby-yan. 

The stranger reached in her wrist-bag 
for notebook and pencil. ‘What is your 
name, Monkey? Quick.” 
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The intimacy of voice made that “‘Mon- 
key” a term of endearment. 

“Ruby-yan,” was the ready answer. 

“Ruby Anne what?” 

“Macord.” 

“Where do you get your mail?” 

“Huh?” 

The big man who had given his seat 
feaned and said: “Right at her door. 
Route 4, Pineyview. Doad Macord’s 
young-un.” 

When the stranger had written carefully, 
she reached and gripped one of the Stray’s 
grimy hands. 

“Listen, Ruby Anne,” she smiled. “Your 
presents will come in your mail-box. You 
look for one next Monday.” She bent 
down a grubby thumb.:; “And you look 
‘or another the very nééf*Monday to that.” 
She bent a grubby finger. 

Then she went on naming Mondays and 
bending fingers till there was just a fist. 
Finally, for good measure, she seized the 
other hand and bent a thumb on that. 

“Six Mondays—six presents. Under- 
stand?” 

Ruby-yan nodded. 

_ Outside a horn tooted, but the stranger- 
girl held on. She squeezed Ruby-yan hard. 


“Dan'l,” 


“Good-by, little Ruby Anne.” 

Suddenly and violently a man in goggles 
thrust through the crowd and tapped the 
stranger on her green velvet shoulder. He 
held up one finger—that meant one hour to 
get to some place. It meant speed. So, 
fast as child and dog ducked and dodged 
and pawed their way out, they were in 
time only to see a green cloak disappear in- 
side an automobile and see the yellow sand 
spurt as the machine took the elbow of the 
trail for its upward pull. As a star crosses 
the velvet lawn of the sky, so was the 
passing of Ruby-yan’s stranger-girl. 

It was a scary trip back across Lone- 
some. No beckoning windows. No sing- 
ing voices. Kid got after something that 
rustled, and almost forgot to come back. 
An owl flapped in Ruby-yan’s face, and she 
all but toppled back into the canyon. But 
at last dog and child crossed their own 
hard-packed yard. 

Summer and winter a fire burned in this 
cabin chimney. It was low now; just a 
thin blaze that felt about for food and 
sulked in a famine; flickering that trem- 
bled on solitude. Doad Macord was not 
yet back from whatever business kept him 
out nights. Ruby-yan threw a pine knot 


asked Ruby-yan, 
“whatisti'let water? It smells 
like lilacs with rain on "em—” 
she squinched her nose ecstat- 
ically— ‘‘but what is it fer2” 


on the coals and stood up 
still and radiant. Kid 
pressed against her, blue 
eye closed, brown eye 
mounting with the spurt- 
ing flames. 

Finally the girl skipped 
to the cupboard and got 
out a skillet. She cut 
some bacon as a child 
slices, some thin and 
some thick. When the 
meat was sizzling, she 
laid in the raggit, salted, 

_ peppered, dredged with 
meal. Pouring in a dip- 
per of water she fitted the 

lid tight and set the 

savory mess to bubbling. 

She washed her hands in- 

differently and made up 

some pones, shaping the 
wet cakes with her fingers 
and slipping them into 
another skillet lavishly 
greased. Last she 
dumped a double handful 
of coffee into the pot, 
splashed in water, and set 
that on top of the raggit. 

Ruby-yan was a good 
cook, of a kind. Macord 
wasn’t squeamish, just so 
his food had plenty of 
seasoning. He came just 
as the coffee began send- 
ing out fragrant whiffs; 
came stooping through 
the doorway, the biggest 
man in that part of the 
Hill-country. No way to 
describe Ruby-yan’s 
father. He was just all 
bigness, whiskers, mud- 
stains, and a smell from 
the still that the child 
thought of as “sour.” 

“Lord, how tired I 
am!’ was his only com- 
ment. 

Ruby-yan wondered 
what made him tired, and he might have 
explained that it was the penalty for walk- 
ing miles and miles along hidden trails, and 
added that a man who deals in first-class 
co’n liquor and keeps the law guessing has 
enough to make him tired. 

Ruby-yan dished up supper, and it was 
good. Macord sat at one side of the hand- 
made pine table, and the cook took her 
bench opposite. Kid stood between the 
two and politely took the bones as they 
were tossed to him. It didn’t matter 
about the floor, being it was a dirt one. 

“What you and Kid been about?” 
Macord asked absently. 

Maybe he recalled what night it was. 
Maybe some far-off memory nipped him. 

Ruby-yan flinched, but answered coolly. 
“Jest poking around. They was music.” 

“‘Where?” 

“Over there.’ 
head. 

“Church bunch?” 
“Let ’em sing.” 

“We did.” 

Afterward Ruby-yan’s father wondered 
that he had let it go at that. He had been 
against starting any foolishness. His 
young-un was (Continued on page 125) 
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She inclined her dusky 


Macord. scowled. 
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, ‘ Temperature? ; Bror 
> soul 
s This is one way by which you LN pe es 
can economize in your use of gas. i 
, i lo colo 
By cooking food at the correct | . V our [ se of Gas B sitt 
temperature you are never using hissin 
«| more gas than you actually need. 
| Just what these correct tempera- Institute Research 
tures for cooking various foods ai 
pee, yo will learn ‘foom ‘the These companies feel the obligation of placing in the hands of the con. § agp 
| Cooking Temperature Chart sumer a weapon to combat the increased prices which have been brought | opera 
which has been prepared for your on by the diminishing supply and the greater cost of production. a. 
} : ; “There is a certain amount of heat-giving power in every cubic foot (Ec 
| use by Good Housekeeping Insti- of natural gas, just as there is a certain amount of food value in a smal condi 
[| tute. It costs but twenty-five measure of potatoes. In the hands of one cook, those potatoes may ing p 
i . ‘ ‘yield every possible calory, while in the hands of another who allows aa | 
| cents. We have bulletins on a them to rot in the pantry or who peels them wastefully, only half their mant 
variety of subjects of interest to total value may reach the table. There are "the same possi- used.) 
2 bilities for the waste of gas through any number of careless “Tt 
the housekeeper. Address, 105 practises. These practises have been discussed before in pressv 
West 39th Street, New York City Goop HousEKEEPING, but it may be well to enumerate them proble 
again: (1) by lighting the burner before the gas ¢ 
utensil is actually ready to be set upon it; natur: 
(2) by using a flame which licks up around each 
the sides of the pan instead of one whic @ take ; 
= touches the bottom ;(3) by using uncoverei | in see’ 
a pans, which makes the | plianc 
—a boiling of water a mud range 
= slower process; (4) by are ad: 
AS economy — ™ failing to turn down th § condit. 
whether of na- es gas when the watrl : tory 
tural or manu- ~ boils—water will get 1 y should 
factured gas — AMERICAN ME ~ hotter than 212 &@ from t 
should be of particular in- grees, and furiously} or of a) 
terest to the housekeeper, boiling water will cook your 1 
for by exercising thought the food no faster than j heater 
when using this fuel, es- water which is boiling quires 
pecially for cooking pur- slowly; (5) by failing to if it be 
poses, she can very de- turn out the flame # carbon 
cidedly affect her gas bills. soon as the utensil i} vent t 
In the case of natural vemeved free within 
gas, economy involving a burner. . “Pun 
purely selfish interest is only half the story. : . , “Much gas is also wasted by the use 0 except 
Conservation for the sake of posterity is The reenge" nai ae tr Sag meiciny a inefficient appliances. What are inefi enter t 
the other half. Goop, HOUSEKEEPING est at ceutted » ais. cient appliances? There are many, but WJ should 
INSTITUTE, although not in the natural gas lar meal once a day for one week. will mention only a few: gas ranges whos flame b 
district, has investigated the subject of burners are more than an inch and a hal! annual 
practical conservation, and for authorita- below the top of the range and whose cot: need ¢ 
4 tive information has turned to Miss Helen of us will live to see the exhaustion of our struction makes a quick and easy adjust The co 
~ M. Wright of the Union Gas and Electric older fields, there is no immediate danger, ment impossible; poorly- designed heating control 
$$ Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. Here is her in spite of the material furnished by devices which do not provide for perfec § portant 
= message, directed to natural gas users, but alarmists. combustion of thegas and give off poisonols be escay 
Sn no less. valuable in its lesson to users of “In Ohio, because of this diminishing or unpleasant fumes; water heaters with compan 
4 f manufactured gas: supply and the resultant upward trend of insufficient coils or with improper connet§ you if a 
“ “Owing to the fact that so much has natural gas rates throughout the state, tions to the water tank, making the heat- “The 
been said and written during the last local gas companies are doing a great deal ing of water a long and expensive opel service 
four or five years about the need for the of work in instructing their consumers in tion; furnaces or other heaters designed {0 pany is 
conservation of natural gas, many people the proper and economical use of gas, and coal and made over for the burning of g# With a 
have received the impression that this every effort is being made to carry to the which allow a large proportion of the het ment, th 
valuable and irreplaceablefuelmaygiveout consumers the results of the experimental produced to escape up the chimney “The 
very suddenly in the near future. While work on natural gas and natural gas appli- in general, those appliances. which. a Natural 
it is true that the supply is diminishing ances which is being done by the Bureau carelessly constructed; those that are 20! discussi 
of Mines and the Bureau of Standards. designed to insure safety and maximul the Nat 
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The gas 
should be ad- 
justed sothat 
the flames 
just touch 
the botton 
of the utensil 
and do not 
lick the sides 


inh 
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Hy 


From each 
buruer port 
srould come 
a flame with 
aperfect cone 
tip, blue in 
color and 
without a 
hissing noise 


heat value to the con- 
sumer; those that can not 
be easily adjusted to 
operate on varying pres- 
sures.” 

(Editor's Note: This 
condition of widely vary- 
ing pressure generally is 
not encountered when 
manufactured gas is 
used.) 

“Tt is this variatien in 
pressure which is the 
problem of all natural 
gas comp nies and all 
natural gas users, but if 
each consumer would 
take a personal interest 
in seeing that his gas ap- 
pliances, particularly his 
range and room heater, 
are adjusted, low pressure 
conditions could ke overcome and satisfac- 
tory results obiained. Automatic heaters 
should really have the attention of some one 
from the local agency of the manufacturer 
or of aplumber who thoroughly understands 
your make of heater. The ordinary coil 
heater attached to a hot water tank re- 
quires care in keeping the flame blue, for 
if it becomes yellow, the coils will become 
carbonized, and a carbon deposit will pre- 
vent the passage of heat to the water 
within the coils. 

“Furnace burners are not adjustable, 
except as to the amount of air which may 
enter the mixing tube. The air shutter 
should be opened far enough to keep the 
flame blue. The burners should be cleaned 
annually; those with wire screening may 
need cleaning once a month or oftener. 
The condition of your flue and the draft 
control on your furnace are most im- 
portant. A large portion of your heat may 
be escaping up the chimney. Ask your gas 
company to make an‘inspection and tell 
you if any correction should be made. 

“The chief complaint received by the 
service department of any natural gas com- 
pany is that the gas blackens the pans. 
With a clean burner and the correct adjust- 
ment, the pans will never become blackened. 

“The subject of flue connections for 
natural gas appliances has caused much 
discussion. The following is quoted from 
the Natural Gas Manual of the Bureau of 


illo, 


The double-boiler was used for double 
purpose; to cook tapioca in the top 
and celery below at the same time 


Mines: ‘Many gas appliances, including 
some well-constructed room heaters, are 
safe to use without flue connections in 
well-ventilated rooms. However, it is 
advisable that all appliances using gas in 
considerable quantities be connected to 
flues, to carry away the ordinary waste 
gases and to provide escape for unburned 
gas if the firey is accidentally extin- 


Note the number of 
gas cocks turned on in 
these two test meals 


guished or for poisonous 
and disagreeable gases 
if they are formed. 
Water heaters should al- 
ways be connected to 
flues, for even the most 
efficient types may pro- 
duce carbon monoxide, 
a poisonous gas, when 
the flame is first lighted. 
‘Tn some cases a flue 
pipe from a gas appli- 
ance must be fitted with 
a damper to prevent ex- 
cessive draft or interfer- 
ence with the draft for 
another appliance. Such 
a damper should fit the pipe loosely, or have 
holes through it, so that the flame will not 
be smothered, if the damper is accident: lly 
left closed when the appliance is lighted.’ 
“Insulation will play a large part in 
household economy, no matter what fuel is 
used. The most practical insulation from 
the standpoint of home application is 
air-cell (corrugated) asbestos, which st ould 
be applied to all hot air furnaces and fur- 
nace pipes and to hot water tanks. Any 
dealer will give advice as to the method 
of applying it. For steam and hot water 
heating boilers and piping asbestos or 
magnesia cement and block are available. 
“Experimental work carried on at 
Illinois State University has disclosed an 
alarming heat loss from uncovered furnaces 
and pipes and has proved that the ordinary 
covering of a single sheet of asbestos paper 
on furnace pipes actually permits greater 
heat loss than the bare bright metal pipe. 
One layer of air-cell asbestos is far better 
than nothing, but three thicknesses will re- 
duce this radiation or heat loss 72 percent. 
and'send to the rooms above all the valu- 
able heat now warming the basement. 
“Insulated jackets can be purchased for 
the standard sizes of hot water tanks. 
These are very easy to apply. The water 
in covered tanks can be heated more quickly 
and with less gas than that in uncovered 
tanks, and once it is heated, will stay hot 
much longer (Continued on page 147) 
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ms George  W. Alder, E. ZB. | 
1 
O DOUBT you have frequently The Second Article in said to be Pincers po age ‘ con- 
noticed that the plugs on the ends ( . ap ei a tains a number of strands which make 1 
of connecting we furnished with The Institute Series up the whole. The purpose of the strand- 
appliances of all kinds have two ing is to make the conductors flexible, to ! 
prongs or terminals. Perhaps you have Each conductor furnishes one of the elec- permit the bending and twisting to which 
wondered why there are always two. tricity paths. Copper wires are uséd for the cord is subjected in ordinary use with- 
Naturally, there is a reason. Current. the conductors, because copper offers but out the conductors being broken. Natur. 
electricity, which is the kind we use in our little hindrance or resistance to the flow ally there is a limit to what these wires will 
homes, requires two paths from the source of the electric current, and in addition it is stand; therefore, do not abuse your con- 
of current to each lamp or appliance. The quite ductile; that is, it may be drawn necting cords if you want uninterrupted 
electricity starts at the dynamo or gener- readily into wire. Further, it is relatively service. 
ator in the generating station, following tough and strong. The conductors in the When you are through with an appliance, 
one of the paths to the device, then it goes connecting cord, you will find, are made up hang up the cord if you can, not on a nail, 
through the device, whether it isa lamp, a ofanumberofverysmallwireseither twisted but over a block of wood large enough to 
motor-driven appliance, or a heating or braided together. Such a conductor is prevent a sharp bend in the cord. If you 
appliance, and returns to the generator can not do this conveniently, the cord 
over the second path. In order that the should be coiled in a relatively large 
electricity may do its work, this com- loop and stored in a place where it will 
plete round-trip path must be main- not have heavy or sharp objects placed 
tained intact. If the path should be upon it. Many times the cords for 
broken at any point, no current will small devices, such as_percolators, 
flow. toasters, etc., are put away in drawers of 
The power company that furnishes serving tables or kitchen cabinets. If 
current to you is responsible for main- other things are kept in the same the res 
taining the electricity paths from the drawer, the cords are very apt to be look f 
generating station to the service fuses damaged. Frequently they are jammed entere 
in your house. You, however, must and bruised by being caught over the now h: 
shoulder the responsibility for the wir- edge of the drawer when it is closed. clean | 
ing, equipment, and appliances in your Sometimes the connecting cord at- duced 
home. Naturally, it is to your ad- tached to the electric iron is wound This 
vantage to use your appliances in such avound the handle of the iron. This closely 
a way that the flow of electricity will not may be convenient, but it is hard on the is built 
be interrupted. This requires, first, a cord. Your vacuum It is pr 
working knowledge of the appliances, cleaner has hooks cn the heatin 
and second, plain common-sense care in handle on which _ the and tal 
their use. cords may be wound. non-ele 
Of the interruptions to service due Take advantage of this § This 
to a break in the electric paths—or and keep the cord in good § wiring. 
condition. When you outlet | 


an “open” circuit, as it is called— 
those caused by failure of connecting 
cords, which furnish the path for the 
current between the convenience outlet 
and the appliance, are perhaps the 
most frequent. These cords are made 
up of two separate and distinct wircs, 
or groups of wires, called “‘conductors.”’ 


Generating Station 






Two complete “elec- 
tricity’’ paths must be 
maintained intact be- 
tween the generator and 
the appliance in order 
that thecurrent may flow 


have finished with your 
washing-machine, wipe 
the moisture from the 


and hang it from a hook 
(Continued on page 164) 
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cord with a rag, coil it, | 


on the machine or over @ 













With the new elec- 
tric cooker it is pos- 
sible to accomplish 
top stove cookery 
such as_ sautéing, 
broiling and toast- 
ing, in addition to 
the oven cookery 


In one of the early 
issues the Depart- 
ment of . Cookery 
will cover the prac- 
tical use of the new 
cookers, including 
menus worked out 
at the Institute 


The New Electric Fireless Cooker 


Teetutltl #1 


HE fireless cooker needs no intro- 
duction. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to possess one are 
well aware of its advantages, while 
the rest of us still have something more to 
look forward to. Electricity has finally 
entered the field of fireless cookery, and we 
now have the combination of a convenient 
clean fuel and the economy in fuel pro- 
duced by the heavily insulated cookers. 
This new appliance resembles very 
closely the conventional fireless cooker and 
is built with well-insulated walls and cover. 
It is provided with one and sometimes two 
heating elements which start the cooking 
and take the place of the stones used in the 
non-electric type. 
This cooker needs no special electric 
wiring. It can be connected to the same 
outlet with which you connect your electric 


the 


toaster, percolator, or iron. The maximum 
electric power required for proper heating is 
660 watts. Some cookers are designed with 
one heating element, while another type has 
two—one underneath the bottom of the 
well, and one attached to the cover. In this 
latter case, the 660 watts must be divided 
between the two. 

These appliances will not only do all that 
the non-electric cookers will do, namely, 
roasting, baking, and boiling, but in addi- 
tion they will do broiling, sautéing, and 
toasting—in fact, everything that is 


These cookers should be preheated 
from ten to twenty minutes depend- 
ing upon whether the heating 
element is exposed or enclosed 


The two-well cooker can be con- 
nected to two outlets, if available, 
or the second well can be started 
when the power in the first shuts off 


fiw 254. § t-@.t-e 


ordinarily accomplished on top of the 
stove. They are in themselves small 
stoves, and hence should have a particular 
appeal to the apartment house dweller or 
housekeeper who has a very limited amount 
of space for her equipment. 

It is impossible to give you any very 
definite rules either as to time or tem- 
perature for these appliances, because their 
controls differ decidedly. One type 
illustrated has a clock device by which the 
current is shut off, and the other is con- 
trolled by a thermostat operated by 
steam formed inside the cooker. 

They all have to be preheated. The 
length of time depends on the type of 
cooker. One with an exposed heating ele- 
ment, which we tested, reached a tempera- 
ture of 450° F. in about ten minutes, while 
a type having the (Continued on page 144) 
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One. of the best ways to age rapidly is by trying to hold back the hands of Time 


REJUVENATION 


A Little Talk on Postponing Old Age by the 


Youngest Man of Seventy-nine We Have Ever Met 


HARVEY W. WILEY, M.. D. 


ANY misleading statements are urging this principle. The purpose of our grow old more during the first year of life 
found in the public press campaign has not been to convert an old than we do in the seventy-nine succeeding 
respecting rejuvenescence. Old person into a young one, which is biologi- years. It is in exact harmony with Natur 
people who do not realize that cally impossible, but to conserve the to aid in slowing up senescence with 

senescence is just as much of a normal faculties of the old person as long as it is advancing years. 


physiological phenomenon as growth, fail possible to do so without the old person 
to understand that youth and old age are becoming a burden upon society. 
the two extremes of normal physiological 


existence. 

Certain half-baked experi- 
mental data are cited con- 
tinually to awaken in those who 
are growing old the hope of 
again becoming young. Philos- 
ophers have written learnedly of 
cld age, and many times, most 
interestingly. 

A recent writer on old age and 
rejuvenation is Dr. Arnold 
Lorand. Lorand has previously 
written on old age deferred, 
chiefly with a view of illustrat- 
ing the method of living which 
would postpone senectetude un- 
til near the time when Nature 
intended it to come. The mo- 
tive of Lorand is based on the 
fact that the experience and 
technical ability of old people 
are worth preserving as a social 
and national asset, Just as long 
as possible. He states his case 
in a terse sentence: 

“To try to conserve the lives 
of persons of such value and to 
keep them in good working con- 
dition as long as possible is 
really worth all our efforts.” 

Goop HovusEKEEPING, for a 
dozen years, has been active in 


Child ‘Protected 
Smallpox ? 


Is Your 
Against 


NE of the true reasons for the lingering out- 
breaks of smallpox is the unwillingness of 
parents to have their children, as well as them- 
selves, vaccinated. In legal opinions handed down 
by our courts, the right of city authorities to re- 
quire the vaccination of all children attending 
the public. schoof has been unanimously upheld. 
The medical history of vaccination is so over- 
whelmingly convincing in regard to its efficiency 
as to cast a doubt upon the good judgment of those 
who have access to this history and still claim that 
Jenner’s great discovery is not a boon to humanity. 
I hope those who are opposed to vaccination will 
secure from reputable medical authorities his- 
torical statements in regard to this matter which 
‘Are undoubtedly authentic, and seriously ponder 
over the facts which they find there recorded. It 
would be a long step toward protecting our 
children against smallpox if all the mothers in the 
land believed in the efficiency of vaccination. We 
should not forget that smallpox is to some extent a 
disease of childhood; and occurs most frequently 
among children under fourteen years of age 


What I want to emphasize just now is 
that all the expectations of turning back 
Minot has shown in his book that we the clock of time must, of necessity, be z 


destined to failure. 

Just now, renewed interest in 
the medicinal properties of the 
ductless glands, as illustrated | 
by the brilliant discovery a 
Insulin, and the promise of at 
other remedy from the same 
source in the near future, has | 
increased the desire for 
juvenation by the transplanting 
of the glands themselves. I can 
not go into any minute descrip- 
tion here of the medical and 
surgical procedures by which it 
is proposed to accomplish the | 
result. I can only say that, it 
so far as any reliable medical 
evidence is concerned, such prc 
cedures have never been at 
tended with any success. Iti 
not surgically or medically 
possible that they can be. The § 
most we can hope to do for the 
old person is to increase his 
vitality by the proper method 
living and conserve it by 4 
proper sanitary and dietary et 
vironment. 

Much depends upon _ the 
attitude of the person (Combine 
ued on page 151) (Dr. Wileys 
Question-Box is on page 





SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 


Eating soup every day 
has become a national habit! 


Better food 
Better appetite 
Better digestion 
Better health 


Because Campbell’s offer such delicious 
soups in such convenient form that 
every body everywhere can get and enjoy 
them, they have taught America to eat 
soup daily. 


People eat soup regularly with their 
meals and you often find that soup is 
the principal dish at luncheon or supper 
or for the impromptu meal. 


A plateful of Campbell’s tempting and 
hearty Vegetable Soup, for example, is 
an ideal combination of the different 
foods that make the well-rounded, 
healthful meai—15 vegetables, appetizing 
beef broth, cereals that strengthen. And 
the taste! 


Pp 
¢ 1.00% Broth of choicest, meaty beef 
ae egetables so fine 
Cereals that give you strength 
Campbell’s here combine! 


21 kinds 
12 centsacan 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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McCutcheon’s 


January Sale 
of Linens 
Send for Catalog 


Housewives all over the country have 


been waiting for this yearly oppor-| 
tunity to buy McCutcheon Linens at | 


reduced prices. 


This popular annual sale includes | 
hundreds of much-needed Linen 
articles, all of which are taken from 
McCutcheon’s regular, highest-quality 
stocks. There are liberal selections of 
Table Linens, damasks and fancy 
cioths; Household Linens, sheets, 
pillow cases, towels; Blankets and} 
Comfortables; as well 2s charming| 
collections of Lingerie, Blouses, Laces, 
Sweaters, Hosiery and Children’s 
Dresses. 


All these articles are described and 
priced—many of them illustrated—in | 
the new McCutcheon “JANUARY 
SALE CATALOG.” Send the coupon 
below, and this new Catalog will bring 
you a whole array of values. This is 
your opportunity to secure superlative | 
McCutcheon Linens, at less than you 










| for all these cereals. 





would pay at any other time. 


Mail This Coupon Today 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 


Send me a copy of your January Sale Catalog No. 66 


Name oe 





Address 
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eA Service for Mothers-to-be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


D=48 MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND HAp- 
PINESS CLUB: 

You have asked me, many of you, to write 
about the cooking of cereals. In Letter No. 7 
of Series 2, “The Baby’s First Year,” you will 
find the details given. 

“But,” you say, ‘people tell me that I need 
cook them only twenty minutes, that I can 
follow the directions on.the package, that the 
ready-to-eat kind are just as good for children, 
etc., etc. 

Doctors do NOT tell you so. In fact, they 
say most emphatically ““NO’”—that only the 
long-cooked cereals can safely be given to 
children. 

After the seventh month most babies are 
given some form of cereal food, usually one of 
the wheat cereals to begin with. These are 
cooked in salted waterfortwo hours in a double- 
boiler and showld be thick enough to handle 
with a spoon. (We are not discussing now the 
gruels which are used to dilute a milk formula 
and which, of course, are thinner.) 

If a baby is constipated, oatmeal may be a 
great help. It should be cooked for three 
hours and strained. 

After the first year, a variety of cereals may 
be offered: oatmeal, prepared wheat in various 
forms, rice, and cornmeal mush. The following 
table is taken from “Infant Care,” published by 
the Children’s Bureau in Washington: 


Directions for Cooking Cereals 


1 cup oatmeal in 4 cups water. Cook 3 hours at 
least. 

1 cup rolled oats in 2 cups water. 

1 cup cracked wheat in 6 cups water. 
hours at least. 

1 cup corn meal in 4 cups water. Cook 3 hours. 

1 cup rice in 3 cups water. Cook 50 minutes if 
steamed; otherwise three-quarters of an hour. 


Cook 2 hours. 
Cook 3 


It is a safe rule to cook all cereals two or 
three times as long as the directions on the 
package call for. A fireless cooker is valuable 
Start them always over 
the direct flame, allowing them to boil one- 
half hour in a double-bciler before transferring 
to the fireless cooker They have a muck better 
flavor if cooked in salted water. 

You can increase their food value, as well as 
make them much more palatable, by cooking 
them with part milk. In this case, use half the 
amount of water called for, and add the milk, 
hot, during the last half-hour of cooking. 

Pour some of the baby’s present formula or 
whole milk over the cereal when serving. It is 
much better to accustom the child to appreciate 
the natural flavor, rather than to use sugar, 
which, in addition, takes away the appetite for 
any food following. One can add prune pulp or 
prune juice occasionally, and for older children 
increase the food value by dates or raisins 
finely chopped. 

Remember that cereal foods form an im- 
portant part of our daily diet for the grown-up 
as well as the baby. Those made from whole 
grains are much more valuable as foods, even 
though you strain them before serving. 

The slogan may well be: Cereals from whole 
grains, cooked a long time, served without 
sugar, thick enough to chew, for the whole 


family. 


fan Hn 


LITTLE over a year ago Goon Hovss. 

KEEPING asked Dr. Kenyon to write a 

series of letters for the prospective 
mother, so that she may provide health and 
happiness for that new little son or daughter, 
We chose Dr. Kenyon for this service because 
she combines the science of the physician with 
the understanding of a mother. Associated 
with Dr. Holt for several years at the Babies’ 
Hospital, New York City, lecturer at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, she has her 
practical experience with her own two children 
to add to her store of knowledge. 

If you wish to join the Health and Happi- 
ness Club, send us fifty cents in stamps, your 
name and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will re- 
celve one of these letters written by Dr. 
Kenyon. In addition to rules for personal 
hygiene, the letters include discussions of the 
best fittings for the nursery, and three patterns 
from which every sort of little dress and coat 
may be fashioned. This series will not enable 
you to dispense with a physician for prenatal 
care. On the contrary, you will find early and 
regular consultations with a physician in- 
sisted upon. 

Equally important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.”’ Too 
many mothers are contented with apparent 
comfort on the part of their babies, and forget 
to watch the diet, the posture,and a dozen other 
prime factors for a strong and well-formed 
body, until it is too late, and the mischief has 
been done. This series also costs fifty cents, 
but the letters, eight in number, are sent all at 
once in a cardboard cover. 


Our Club Members 


The response to this service has been greater 
than we expected when the club was started. 
In the past year 25,000 mothers have written 
to us for the letters on Prenatal Care, and 5000 
have asked for “The Baby’s First Year.” 
And now we have the names of 1000 wee babies 
that have come into the homes of the members 
of the club. Most of our members are in the 
United States and Canada, but quite a number 
live in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
To these far-away ones the letters are partic- 
ularly valuable, but mothers here at home, with 
the doctor always within call, write that they 
would not do without them. 

If you are a mother-to-be, you should let 
Dr. Kenyon advise you what to do in these 
months while you are waiting and _ getting 
ready. If you are the proud possessor of 4 
baby, you should prepare yourself to give it 
the best care that you possibly can, 

Dorotuy M. MITCHELL, 
Secretary 


Are you a young mother; a mother-to-be; 4 
teacher; a nurse; or a student interested in the 
care of children? 

Do you wish to become a member of fhe 
Health and Happiness Club? 

Send for Series I—8 letters “For the Mother 
to-be and The Baby-to-come.” 50 cents. 

Send for Series II—8 letters “The Baby's 
First Year.” 50 cents. 

To The Health and Happiness Club, 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West goth Street, New York. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


—1i Orpheum Arcade 
Aurony_-Hewett’b Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown —907 Hamilton t. 

Altoona— ones 's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. s 

! ille— Pollock's 

ps 126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 

Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 

Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 

Berkeley—The Booterie 

Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 

Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 

Sei bic Bet 
rt —1025 Main St., Cor. 7 

Bri } - 


id floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, 0.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
\t050 Leland (near Broadway) 
Chicago—) 935 E. 61st St., Cor. Drexel Ave. 
( ecm tg 
innati- The McAlpin Co. 
Goes 1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado S) rings—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 
Des Moines. -W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville— Pollock's 
Hagerstown—Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 vent se Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehi 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca— Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knorville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell- Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. 1.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bidg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—-I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. §. Stewart & Co. . 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis--516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-K uiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Watker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—445 State St, 
inton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Gareveport —-Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 


Acoma—255 So. Lith St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 


Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utice—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
‘ashington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
ling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
orcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 284 other cities 








Societys Distinguished Poetess 


endorses the Cantilever Shoe 


pe women, active in every 
Jield, wear CANTILEVERS 
Sor comfort and good looks 


MERICAN women have a 
new viewpoint on footwear. 
No longer can they afford to 
endure the fatigue and nervous strain 
caused by wearing ‘uncomfortable 
shoes. Today, women are attracted 
to shoes like Cantilevers, which 
carry one through a busy day with 
buoyant spirit and strength. Read 
what Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, 
talented poetess and literary critic, 
says of the Cantilever Shoe: 
“Women’s work—whether it be 
home-making or a career outside the 
home—calls for her best spirit, her 
greatest strength. I have found 
comfort and help in wearing Canti- 
lever Shoes. They give the foot such 
good support and such freedom that 
one works and walks with efficiency 
and contentment.” 
(Signed) é:3 
Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff 4 








The Cantilever Shoe is patterned from 
the natural outline of the foot. The toes 
are not crowded in the gracefully rounded 
toe of the shoe. The foot arch receives 
welcome support, for the Cantilever Shoe 
is shaped to hug the foot under the curve 
of the arch. The well-set heel distributes 
the weight evenly over the heel and ball 
of the foot without strain on the arches. 

















o Y x 
You can walk or work for hours in Cantilever 
Shoes, and still be fresh for company, for a 
dance, or for a romp with your family. 

The flexibility of the Cantilever Shoe gives 
the foot perfect freedom to function naturally. 
In an ordinary, stiff-arched shoe, which binds 
the foot and restricts the muscles, the foot 
muscles eventually weaken from lack of use 
and the result is the condition known as“‘weak 
foot” or fallen arches. But in the flexible-arch 
Cantilever Shoe, the foot muscles have free- 
dom to exercise with every step. Walking 
only increases their strength and endurance. 
These comfortable, helpful shoes add to your 
vitality and to your enjoyment. 

There afe attractive Cantilever oxfords for tai- 
lored costumes, trim strap pumps for afternoon 
and evening dresses, snu ts for cold days. 
Made in several fashionable leathers of fine quality, 
in popular colors and in black. 

Go to your nearest Cantilever store and ask to 
be fitted to a pair of these os looking shoes. In 
every community, just one dealer is selected to sell 
Cantilever Shoes, except in New York and Chicago, 
where several Cantilever stores are located in con- 
venient parts of the city. If you do not find a nearby 
dealer in the partial list at the left, write to Morse & 
Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. They will 
send you the name of the Cantilever dealer nearest 
you, and enclose aninformative booklet on footwear. 


( antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are officially endorsed by leadin, 
Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Heal 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of 
Physical Education, Editors and other authorities 
everywhere. 
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For ‘Your Sewing-Basket—A small knit- 
ting needie run across the bottom of 2 sewing- 
basket, with spools of thread strung on it, will 
save many fumblings through the sewing- 
basket in search of the size or color of threads 
desired. R.R.B.,N.H. 


For the Children’s Bloomers — If the 
bloomers of little daughter’s dresses will not 
stay above the knee without making the band 
too small, try this method: Sew the end of a 
piece of tape at the waist-line inside the 
bloomers on the placket side. Then cut the 
tape the exact length of the bloomers and sew 
the other end of the tape to the knee band. 
Cut the tape in the middle, and when you have 
tied these ends together, you will have short- 
ened the leg sufficiently to hold the bloomers in 
position. When ironing the bloomers, untie 
the tapes. Mrs. H. M. H., Mass. 


When Giving Away Hand-Me-Downs— 
Before giving a pair of used shoes to a younger 
child, I have them half-soled and heeled, put 
on new buttons, or supply new laces, and give 
them a coat of good black dye and a polish. 
The little one is then perfectly delighted to 
wear the shoes. If all hand-me-downs are 
given a tailor cleaning and furbishing, the 
child will have a similar respect for them. 
Mrs, R. C. G., Cal. 


Cataloguing Business Cards — Much 
trouble and often some expense may be .saved 
by cataloguing all the trade-folk’s cards, thus: 
Mattress makers, plumbers, chimney sweeps, 
feather renovators, and window washers, in 
alphabetical order in a notebook which can 
always be found on one’s desk. 

H.W. G., Mass. 


For the Thermos Bottle — Tea, coffee, 
chocolate, and other liquids are used in the 
same thermos bottle at different times. I have 
found that the corks absorb these odors 
quickly and are apt to spoil the perfect flavor 
of the liquid in the bottle. Buy six.corks to fit 
your thermos bottle. Carve letters T, C, 
Choc., etc. on each, and you will have no 
further trouble. 4. K., O. 


For the Surface of the Dressing Table— 

oe The surface of the child’s or young girl’s dress- 

eee —s —_— ing table is only too often marred by nicks or 

60 fcres of ROSES spilled perfume, lotions, etc. Glass tops are 

sxpensive, but a thick blotter cut to the exact 

cres Of ROGEG |«:versive, but 4 thick biotter . 

ik itis; tetas sinan elie on aaa Theta size needed is a splendid substitute. It does 

shadings—just the kinds you want in not show under the cover, and prolongs the 
OUR 1924 CATALOG, NOW READY life of furniture. A. K.,0. 


Write for’ beaatifully Mustrated catalog [_ To Get More Pleasure from Our Phono- 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. graph —To get more pleasure from our phono- 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years graph, we have found it a real discovery to 
Painesville, Ohio | arrange our records into concerts, instead of 

classifying them as to kind. We filled each 

SERVICE ~ WAGON album with a wide variety of music, including 

Service Pray—Large in each book a few favorites, as well as a few 

T1e.eg,R Undershelves — of the records we found we had been playing 

Wheels. A high gradefif | less often. Now, when we wish diversion, we 

BENERAL UTILITY Ha | select one book of records, and find it more 

entertaining from a musical standpoint and 

more convenient to handle, and we find we are 

getting greater use of our entire collection of 


% RAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, absolute 
* te, @ * noiselessness. Write now 
he <a 
records. Mrs. L. B. K., So. Dak. 


For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods. And it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—-doors—all interior trim, there is nothing 
that excels and few woods that equal 
birch. And birch is reasonably $riced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look through the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest ‘‘sets” made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
it is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch book that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


for Beautitil Woodwork 
use Beautrttul 


THE 


Box 383 


for descriptive pamphle' 
and dealer's name. 


Combination Products Co, 
>» 504-D Cunard Bidg., | 
*4T BoVES low 8 vEPs!”"’ Chicago, Ill. 
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GOOD--HOUSEKEEPERS 
om - DISCOVERIES 4 
Good Housekeeping Institute 





DURING the winter months there are undoubtedly many short- 

cuts and time-saving ideas which help to simplify your house- 
keeping schedule and daily working hours. We will pay one dollar for 
each available new discovery. A stamped, addressed envelope secures 
the return of unavailable discoveries. 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Address GOOD HOUSE- 


Clothes-Posts in the Back Yard—I do 
my own washing, and when I moved into 
a lovely new home, I dreaded to put up clothes 
posts, because we had a very beautiful yard, 
Finally, I put up posts with crosspieces on the 
order of a trellis, not too wide, and at the top| 
put a wider one of a two-by-four dimension, 
wide enough to take a line at each end without 
making them too close together. On thistwo- 
by-four trellis I put large, non-rustable hooks, 
painted the whole a dull green, and then put 
an attractive home-made bird-house on the 
top. I planted flowering beans, clematis, 
honeysuckle, etc., at the base of these posts, 
and they are lovely. M. G. H., Mo, 


In Finishing Underwear—An effective 
time and labor-saving idea for finishing under- 
wear such as bloomers, step-ins, ‘“‘teddies” and 
camisoles, is to purchase bias-seamed tape for 
binding all edges. This comes in all colors, 
either plain or checked, and makes a dainty 
and attractive finish without the trouble of 
turning hems and sewing on lace. I make sets 
of underwear, using this as a finish, and find it 
makes very acceptable gifts. D. E. H., Vt. 


For a Runabout Baby Visitor —The ‘“‘bu- 
reau-drawer bed” idea in your October issue is 
an excellent one, but what about the bab 
visitor who is a crawler or climber when it 
comes to nap time? We solved it thus last 
winter: A deep, old-fashioned chest, deeper than 
the red cedar style, was opened, and the lid 
pushed back under the bed for safety. With 
the chest beside the bed, and the pad, sheeting, 
and comforter in place, the baby was pro- 
tected from any draft, and from the results 
of a playful mood on awaking. 

Mrs. W. R. H., Md. 


For Baby’s Bath—My bathroom is very 
small. It was a puzzle to know what to use as 
a dressing table for the baby’s bath. I dis- 
covered that a folding card table with the 
legs folded under it fits snugly on the top of the 
bathtub. It also leaves enough space for me 
to place the baby’s tub inside the big one, 
I undress the baby on the table, then lift her 
down into the small tub, which sits inside the 
big tub. One could use the big tub equally as 
well. Mrs. W.W., 0. 


For the Baby’s Dress—I wished to make a 
particularly dainty baby’s dress as a gift. 
I hunted through the shops for a yoke, as I did 
not have time to embroider one myself. I found 
to my disappointment not only that they were 
hard to find, but that what few there were had 
unfinished edges. It occurred to me that one 
could buy very pretty infants’ bibs. I pur 
chased a lovely one for a small amount, re- 
moved it from the under pad, and sewed the 
button-holed edge to the little dress. The neck 
was easily finished with a bit of lace, and thé 
lining pad made a serviceable, every-day bib. 
The shape of the improvised yoke proved es- 
pecially well adapted to a baby’s short neck, 
since the embroidery was far enough down oa 
the front to be seen even when a fat little chin 
covered the plain part. The narrow back of the 
bib made a surprisingly attractive line across 
the chubby shoulders. M.S., N.H. 


























othing can take 
the place of 
els~Naptha I 


When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Napthe 


When you 5 in doubt about the healthful cleanliness of your 
clothes— 
Nothing can take tke place of Fels-Napthe 
When you are trying to find a way to make your household 
cleaning problems easier— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Napthe 


When you are asked to try new things for washing and clean- 
ing, remember— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap 
and real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at the 
same time, and in one economical bar. 
Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a ‘Golden Bar” today at 
your grocer’s. 
TEST Fels-Naptha’s tn sual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
© 1923, Pets € Oo. 
Philadelphic 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 85 
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) ‘They shivered 
@| for six years! 


—Airid made 
them warm 


PENNSYLVANIAN read an Airid 

advertisement last year. He 
tried one, and this is what he writes: 

“When I saw how it worked, I equipped 
all the radiators in my home with Airids. 
Prior to the past winter, for six years, I 
put up with cold radiators, This past 
winter was the most comfortable one in 
our home and we give all the credit to 
the ‘Airid’.” 

Airid Air Valves are guaranteed to 
let the cold air out and to close auto- 
matically when the radiator is full of 
steam. They cannot leak, sputter or 
hiss and require no adjustment. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valve in your 
coldest room. It is on sale at $1.60 in the 
stores of Heating Contractors and Plumb- 
ers everywhere. 


Made and guaranteed by 


RICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
[neat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Ave. Dept. S-103 Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY : 
Dept. S103 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 5 
This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Airid ! 
Air Valve. We are willing to let ree F gmat or fall} 
by what it will do forthe coldest radiator in your 1 
coldest room. ! 
Name . 
' 

i 

' 





Address 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request, 


No exceptions can be made to this rute. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


It All Depencs on the 
Other Foods 


I should like you to tell 
me if the constant use of 
oleomargarin is injuri- 
ous. I have used it en- 
tirely for a year, and I 
have five children from 
two to fourteen years in 
splendid physical condi- 


tion. Mrs. F. B., Cal. 


Whether or not oleo- 
margarin would be in- : 


“Constipation, 


tion.” 


depends altogether on 
the kind of margarin 
and the character of the 
other foods the children 
get. A child that has 
a good supply of milk, say a quart a day, 
can use oleomargarin upon his bread with- 
out danger. This is particularly true if 
the margarin is made with animal fat, a part 
of which comes from near the vital organs. 
There are many oleomargarins on the market 
today made wholly of vegetable fat. Vege- 
table fats are poor in vitamins. Both kinds of 
oleomargarin, however, are churned with milk 
and thus acquire milk vitamins. It is thus 
seen that oleomargarin is not entirely devoid of 
the growth factors which butter contains. I 
should judge from what you say that your chil- 
dren get an abundance of spinach and other 
leaf vegetables, together with a reasonable 
quantity of milk. A child is a pretty tough 
customer, otherwise so many of them would 
not grow up to be reasonably healthy men and 
women in view of the dietetic and sanitary en- 
vironment in which they live. 


It Does Not Appeal to Me 
I would like to hear, through the pages of 
Good Housekeeping, your opinion of the en- 
closed advertisement (Citrophan). 
Mrs. C. N. A. 


for Longer Life. 


The enclosed advertisement bears the follow- 
ing title page: “A Booklet Worth Reading. 
Citrophan. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. For Stout 
People. Removes the Cause of Excessive Fat. 
How the Alcohol-Forming Germs in the Stom- 
ach are Destroyed by a New Harmless Product 
that overcomes Obesity.” The fundamental 
claim for this product is that many people use 
yeast tomake them fat. Citrophan, itis claimed, 
will get rid of the yeast in your stomach and 
make you thin. Instead of giving the composi- 
tion of this remarkable product, the booklet 
tells a lot of things which it does not contain. 
This certificate is signed by M. F. Schlesinger, 
A.B., Ph.D., of the Analytice] and Bacteriologi- 
cal Laboratory, Bendiner & Schlesinger, New 
York. The booklet contains scme very aston- 
ishing information. I find in it that the alco- 
hol formed in certain cases of obesity “amounts 
to approximately three ounces to a meal.” 


! Evidently the Volstead Act needs immediate 


amendment. We are alco told that for every 
pound of excess fat we carry around “the sys- 
tem has to build twenty miles of new blood ves- 
If this be true, the man who is one hun- 


miles of extra blood vessels. As is usual in 


|cases of this kind, the manufacturers have 
| “unqualified endorsements of professors from 
some of the leading universities of the coun- 
| try. 
| they are on file in the office of the Gotham 


” Tf you wish to see these endorsements, 


[}*: WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for ¢hildren, ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
Weight,” “Increasing the Weight,” 
and “Diet in Pregnancy and Lacta- 
These pamphlets will be sent 
for five cents in stamps apiece and a 
stamped, addressed envelop. All those 
interested in health should send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelop for the 
questionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined ‘and improvement made 


Corporation, 565 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 

In answer to your 
question, therefore, [ § 
may say that I am not | 
at all convinced either 
by the statements made 
in the leaflet or by the 
endorsement of profes. | 
sors of universities, 


“Reducing the 


A Question Constantly 4 
Recurring 


_A writer on food com. J 
binations asserts that acid 
fruits and acid vege. 
tables, such as tomatoes, 
should never be eaten 
with starchy foods. He 
also stated that dried sweet fruits and sugars do 
not combine well with such foods. 


Mrs. J. B., N. Y. 


This is a constantly recurring question from 
my correspondents. I do not know why itis 
incompatible or undesirable to mix acid fruits 
and sweet dried fruits with starchy foods. The 
digestion of starch begins in the mouth. Itis 
arrested in the stomach by reason of the hydro- 
chloric acid content of that organ. Starch 
digestion is completed in the small intestines. 
I think, nevertheless, the advice not to mir 
too many foods at one time in your mouth 
is sound. If one is an expert in taste, in other 
words what the French call a gourmet, he does 
not mix foods in his mouth. _ The only thing he 
wants on his food is the usual condimental sub- 
stances and those only in extreme moderation. 
In this way only can the unmixed taste and 
odor of the food be properly appreciated. The 
French are the best judges of taste. They serve 
each course by itself. We think we must eat 
potatoes or some other substance with meat. 
This is simply a hallucination. The roast is 
one course, the vegetables another course, the 
salad a third course, and the fruit a fourth 
course. As the stomach has no sense of taste, 
it is perfectly proper to mix all these things in 
the stomach. Eating in separate courses in 
this way also tends to restrict the well-known 
tendency of American diners to eat too 
much. 


A Fairy Tale 


A meat dealer told me that the latest way to 
preserve meat was to feed the animal some 
kind of mercury before killing. What preserva- 


tive is used in meat? Mrs. S. J. E., N.Y. 


The meat dealer who told you the story 
about feeding mercury to animals intended for 
human food must have a private stock of very 
interesting misinformation. Fresh meats have 
no preservatives added to them at all. They 
are preserved by cold storage from the time of 
slaughter until the time they are exposed for 
sale. Formerly sulphites were commonly en- 
ployed to preserve the red color of meat as, for 
instance, in hamburger steak. Unfortunately; 
the Department of Agriculture, which controls 
the execution of the Pure Food Law, permits 
the use of sulphur dioxide in foods. Many of 
the states have laws forbidding such use. Pre- 
served meats contain salt, and some of them 
have been smoked. Hams and corned beef 
frequently contain a little saltpeter, which 
keeps the color of the muscle red. The use of 
borax in the preservation of meat has been et- 
tirely discontinued in this country. 




















Modern Housekeeping Demands It 


In this country alone, The Hoover is beating, 
sweeping and cleaning an immaculate pathway 
across the rugs in more than one million two 
hundred thousand homes. 


If you could look into these homes you would 
find this quiet machine doing all manner of things 
that now are robbing you of time and strength. 









You would find it cleaning upholstered furniture 
and draperies, rugs and carpets, in an easier way 







Pe a 














































5 Filth ; than you had thought possible. 

O your § You would find it taking over almost the whole prob- 

ore, | @ lem of housecleaning, saving the time, health and 

vat ~ : energy of the women whose work it does. 

S —— The Hoover does all these things that you now have 

by the to do, better than you could ever do them. 

profes. This is because it is carefully and scientifically engi- 

as _ Neered to the work it is expected to perform. 

stantly & It beats because beating best dislodges destructive 

e embedded grit; it sweeps because sweeping best picks 

d com. up clinging lint; it suction cleans because this most 

“— healthfully and effectively disposes of dust and dirt. 

— These are the three essentials of thorough cleaning; 

. ih in The Hoover you get them every one. 

— » You ought to have a Hoover — modern housekeep- 

N.Y. ing demands it. 

fo You can get the new model with its ten added fea- 

v itis tures from any Authorized Hoover Dealer on such 

fruits easy terms that paying for it is no burden at all. 
an Tue Hoover Company, Nortu Canton, OuI0 

nydro- The oldest and larsest makers of electric cleaners 

Starch The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


The Shield for 
Your Protection 


HENEVER you see 

the Pequot Shield 
upon sheet or pillow case 
you may know that it guards 
even weave, long wear, good 
looks, pleasant feeling, and 
adequate size. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been used for 
generations in the _ best 
houses, hospitals, and hotels. 
For they are always the 
choice of the careful buyer 
who wants the best. 


Your dealer will gladly 
show you Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Always to be 
identified by the Pequot 
Shield. 


Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing are also sold by the 
yard, and can be identified by 
the ticket reproduced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 





Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





Tnis label on all piece goods 
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DAMES of 


COLONIAL DATS 


By ELAINE, 


O MANY people have asked Elaine for 
S suggestions for parties for George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, that she has decided to 
plan one that could be used for that day or for 
any patriotic occasion. This party, “Dames of 
Colonial Days,” may be used in different ways, 
and the instructions for it include suggestions 
for invitations; instructions for making 
Colonial costumes of crépe paper; ideas for 
decorations; ‘“The World And All” Grab Bag; 
and also an idea for a money-making booth that 
can be used by a church society, or club, or 
school. To secure these instructions, send ten 
cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Enter- 
tainment Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


The 


Entertainment 


Frozen-Heart 


E da Z t 0 | 





OR the hostess who wants other types of | 


parties, Elaine has many seasonable sug- 

gestions. There are Birthday Suggestions 
for all ages; Bridge Parties, both formal and 
informal; Wedding Cake Bride’s Shower; 
Cauldron Dance ideas from the Hallowe'en 
Dance; Suggestions for a Money-Making 
Bazaar for Church, School, or Club; and sug- 
gestions for Commencement parties. Any one 
of these parties, or suggestions, wil! be sent 
upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 

Owing to the great amount of correspondence 
that is received every day, it is impossible for 
Elaine to plan individual parties. Therefore, 
only these seasonable suggestions can be sent. 


Party 


Elaine writes from a quaint, little Basque village in the mountain fastnesses of Spain, that 
the Spanish have no Valentine customs or parties! And of all the nations she has visited in 
Europe, none observes Valentine’s Day with nearly so much charm and amusement as we do 
ourselves. So she has sent us suggestions full of our own picturesque customs, and suitable not 
only for a party or dance for Valentine’s Day, but for any seasonable occasion. 

The Frozen-Heart Valentine Party has a heartful of fun for everybody, it is as full of snap as 
a crackling, red fire, and is as sparkling as icicles in the sun. The invitations start the fun, as 
they read: “Is your heart a salamander? Come to the Valentine Dance and find out! A sela- 
mander heart is a heart that can dance in the fire without being burned.” 

Instructions for this party will be sent upon receipt of toc in stamps, addressed to Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HousekEEpinG. The instructions include the following: 


a. Frozen-Heart Decorations, Posters, and Invitations 
b. Riddles in Rhyme for the Valentines 
c. “To Your Affinity, This Way”’—amusing methods of finding 


partners for dances or games 


e. “Sharp Turn Ahead” game to be played during the party 
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earn from the women who tax 





their skin the most... . 


TWO ESSENTIALS 
THEY NEVER FORGET 


THE actress, the society woman, the 
modern young girl are the ones who 
have learned first how to care for their 
skin. Because they have been obliged 
to search and study until they have 
found the right way. In no other way 
could they go on subjecting their skin to 
the same conditions and keep it beautiful. 

The whole secret of their loveliness 
today lies in giving their skin regularly 
the two things they have found are in- 
dispensable in keeping a woman’s skin 
young and supple. 

First—the kind of cleansing that frees 
their skin nightly from the tenseness 
of the day’s strain and clears it of the 
collected dust and oil and cosmetics— 
restores its transparency and natural 
pliancy. This toning up at the end of 
every day is absolutely 
essential. 

Second—they know it is 
imperative to render their 
skin immune at all times 
to strain, dirt, changes in 
temperature—to all the 
kinds of exposure that 
tend to coarsen it. 


The society woman knows how to be 
a zealous sportswoman by day and 
que in the evening with delicate 
skin unmarred. She will not allow 
exposure to roughen or redden her 
skin, or fatigue to mark it with lines. 





nary toilet uses. 





and keep their faces loveliest 










Edwin Bower Hesser 


MAE MURRAY 


@) 


YY 


T he actress gives her complexion 
harder wear and demands moreof 
it in return than almost any other 
woman. She must keep her skin 
fine and clear though she covers 
it with make-up. It must be fresh 
in spite of late weary hours. Her 
very success depends on her finding 
the right way to care for her skin. 

























EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS—POND’S 
TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO TAX 
THEIR SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST 


SEND THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


The Pond’s Extract Co. 
246 Hudson St., N. Y 


Ten cents(10c) is enclosed 
for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two 
creams every normal skin 
needs — enough of each 
cream for two weeks’ ordi- 


Name- 
Street 


Gy 





THE FAMOUS METHOD 
THAT MAKES IT EASY FOR THEM 


Two distinctly different face creams, 
each beautifully designed for its special 
purpose — Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. For years 
the whole effort of an old-and much 
esteemed maker of toilet preparations 
was centered on these two preparations 
that were to answer the two vital needs 
of women’s skin. Today millions of 
women are using these two creams, 
night and morning and sometimes dur- 
ing the day, to keep their skin perfectly 
fresh, supple, young. 

Just the right amount, and finest 
quality of each ingredient to do the 
actual benefit to the skin for which 
each cream was formulated. Pond’s Cold 
Cream not only cleanses exquisitely, it 
restores each time your skin’s essential 
suppleness. And with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
you have unfailing protec- 
tion and the instant beauty 
of smooth skin under the 
powder. Buy both creams 
tonight at any drug store 
or department store. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


She insists on both—her career of cars 
and sports and the particular kind of 
complexion men bow to! 

How the modern young girl does it 
is perfectly simple—according to her. 
She just goes in for taking care of it. 
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noe gives to ankle and 
AX limb the subtle lure of 
shapeliness and sheen. The 
woman who takes pride in the 

rfection of costume details is 
delighted with Rollins’ fine 
fabrics and distinctive style. 
She appreciates the economy 
due to their long wear. An 
example of this is Rollins stock- 
ing No. 2501—full fashioned 
—finest pure-dyed silk—white, 
black and colors to match the 
newest in shoes and gowns. 
Ask your local merchant for 
Rollins—sold direct from our 
mills through thousands of 
retail stores. 


How to Get Longer Wear 
from Silk Stockings 


We'll send you free our beau- 
tiful new booklet, “Silk stock- 
ings Without Extravagance,”’ 
telling you how. Send us your 
name and address and the name 
of the store where you buy 
your hosiery. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS 


HEALTH azd BEAUTY 


Diet and Exercise to Correct Constipation 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


| WN the course of an interview, Mark Twain 
once was asked: 
“Tf you could be omnipotent just for one 
day, what would be your first act?” 

He answered, “I would make health con- 
tagious, instead of disease.” 

The object of this column is not so much to 
teach the cure of disease, as to teach the care of 
the body, its proper functions, powers, and 
possibilities, so that disease will be powerless to 
attack any of the organs. To make the body 
so healthful, strong, and secure in its own in- 
tegrity of right living, so resistant to disease, 
that infection, or inaction of any of the organs 
of elimination, will be well-nigh impossible. 

The knowledge of bow to prevent constipa- 
tion, sluggish liver, and kidney difficulties, and 
how to keep the resistive powers of the body 
at the highest efficiency, is the knowledge which 
every one today must cultivate and practise. 

Constipation is undoubtedly one of the most 

| prevalent afflictions, expecially of all indoor 
| workers, or of those who spend many hours of 
| the business day seated. To be thoroughly 
| well, the alimentary tract must be kept clean 
| and free from all obstruction by regularity of 
| habit, proper food, and daily exercise. 
| For the relief of constipation, the under- 
|cause must be reached, and the causes are 
many—lack of proper exercise, improper food, 
|and most frequently the habitual use of ca- 
| thartics. Since there are so many causes, it 
| stands to reason that no one form of treatment 
| will be infallible in all cases, but if pure blood is 
kept circulating freely through every vein, ar- 
| tery, and capillary, and through the lungs, in- 
| testines, liver, kidneys, and all the vital or- 
| gans, these organs will perform their functions 
naturally and normally, as intended by nature. 
The skin, which is the third great organ of 
| elimination, must be kept in condition through 
| daily baths, so that the pores are thoroughly 
active, and this is especially needful in certain 
kidney difficulties. Regular exercise tends to 
| create a forceful circulation and to relieve cells 
that are clogged, while deep breathing supplies 
the necessary oxygen. 


To Avoid Blue Monday 


As there is a reason for all things, so there is 
' one for the proverbial “blue Monday.” It is not. 
unusual to hear the remark, “This is blue Mon- 
day, and everything has gone wrong with me.” 
Now, in all probability, there is but one thing 
| that has upset the mental and physical equi- 
| librium of the complainant, and that is, a slug- 
gish liver due to over-eating rich foods on the 
one day when natural activities have been set 
aside for the quiet of Sunday. 
| There is scarcely a disease of the alimentary 
| tract but can be greatly relieved by exercise, 
especially if the difficulty is one which requires 
| the establishing of a forceful circulation, pure 
| blood, increased oxygen for a better strength 
| of the muscular tissue, and for the elimination 
| of waste. These come under the head of con- 
stipation, torpid liver, and kidney affections. 
Nature’s great restorers and free gifts are 
water, fresh air, and sunshine, and these, com- 
bined with a little regular exercise, deep breath- 
ing, and proper diet, will soon result in a natur- 
al strength of all of the vital organs, in a 
clearer activity of the brain, a flexible supple- 
ness of the body, and an improved mental, 
moral, and physical poise. 
A clear skin, free from eruptions, depends 
largely upon the thorough activity of the in- 


the proper channels, the complexion will re- 
spond in a clear, clean wholesomeness that is a 
charm in itself. 

As fruit is one of Nature’s great remedial or 
curative agents, and especially a natural means 
of relieving constipation, it is well to include 
some of the following laxative fruits in the diet 
daily: figs, prunes, nectarines, oranges, grape- 
fruit, apples, grapes, plums, peaches, and ap- 
ricots. Bran is a natural laxative, and unless 
the stomach is extremely weak, bran may be 
included in the diet in some form once or twice 
daily. The following recipe for bran biscuit 
gives a most palatable and effective laxative 
biscuit which may be eaten with breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner: (one cr two biscuits may 
safely be eaten at each meal.) 


Bran Biscuit 


2 cups of bran 

1 cup of flour 

4% cup of butter 

114 cups of sweet milk 

34 cup of white or brown sugar 


I egg 
2 teaspoons of baking powder 


Two glasses of water, hot or cold as pre- 
ferred, should be taken each morning upon 
arising, to aid the action of the intestines, and 
the juice of 14 lemon may be added to % 
glass of water three times a week if desired, 


Corrective Exercises 


The following exercise will stimulate the 
circulation through the intestines: 

Lie flat on the bed, on your back, with every 
muscle relaxed; now with closed fists begin to 
knead the abdomen, just as you would knead 
dough. Begin just above the waistline and 
follow a circular motion, but always bearing 
downward, until you come to the thighs; then 
repeat the manipulation, giving full five min- 
utes to a deep but gentle massage of the entire 
abdominal surface, breathing as deeply and 
fully as you can from the abdomen. This is 
the only time when abdominal breathing is to 
be followed and will be found beneficial, com- 
bined with the massage movement. Practise 
contracting and expanding the muscles of the 
abdomen each morning before arising, then 
knead the abdomen as directed above until 
the flesh is heated and circulation started. 

In general, and particularly for children, it 
is well to avoid fats, starches, and sweets except 
in moderation, and to avoid all rich, highly- 
seasoned foods, pies, pastries, and fried foods. 

Diaphragmatic breathing is a natural ex- 
ercise for the liver, and all exercises which con- 
tract and relax the liver alternately will force 
the circulation of blood through the hepatic 
vein and aid in keeping every capillary clean 
and well-nourished. 

The two exercises following give movements 
which are helpful for strengthening the kid- 
neys, back, abdominal and pelvic organs. 

Exercise No. 1—Lie on the back with the 
hands under the head, limbs straight. Bend the 
knees and draw them up until the soles of the 
feet rest on the floor, or bed; then raise the 
body, allowing the weight to rest on the shoul- 
ders and feet. Keep the muscles through the 
abdomen and back firm, and hold the position 
while you count five; lower the body and re- 
peat the movement from five to ten times, as 
your strength will permit. 

Exercise No. 2—Lie on the stomach, arms 
folded under chin, feet and legs stretched to the 
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testines, liver, kidneys,.and upon the condition 


of the stomach. When these organs are per- 

|ferming their functions naturally and_nor- 

; | mally, as Nature intended they should, and 

For Men.Women and Children ‘the waste of the system is eliminated through 


fullest extent; point the toes and raise left leg 
upward and outward as far as possible, being 
careful not to bend the knee; lower to first 
position, and repeat with each leg five times. 
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OWER, broader windows, 
a new interpretation of 
graceful curves, and long 
sweeping lines contribute 
much beauty to the new 
Hupmobile Sedan. 


The radiator and hood are 
higher and more impressive; 
the rounding of the rear 
corners of the body is broad 
and easy. 


With the longer new springs 
and the longer wheelbase, our 


engineers have provided en- 
tirely new and better riding 


qualities, with an increase of’ 


space in both front and rear. 


Upholstery is a handsome, 
long-wearing gray cloth, 
through which runs a distinct 
blue stripe, harmonizing to a 
nicety with the blue of the 
exterior finish. 


But the real delight of the 


Sedan is in the increased 
power of the engine, and the 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detr 





BRAND new design in this 
new Hupmobile Sedan— 
far more handsome; a larger car, 
more roomy, with a beautiful 
finish and rich interior trim. 


Its body is as soundly built and 
as long lasting as its famous, 
sturdy chassis. 


Much finer in performance, 
and all that contributes to per- 
formance, than any Hupmobile 
we have ever built;;with even 
greater economy and longer 
life than the high records which 
have always distinguished the 
Hupmobile. 





greater sprightliness that 
comes as a result. 


It is an exceedingly easy car 
to handle, and as comfortable 
for distance riding and driving 
as for the short town trips. 


In view of the manifest supe- 
riorities which this car pre- 
sents, and the fact that Hup- 
mobile Sedan demand has 
never been fully met, it be- 
hooves you to see this type 
at your earliest opportunity. 


oit, Michigan 


In using advertisements see page 4 QI 


















me his hand so frankly and so seriously that my 
anger died. But I was at the end of my tether, 
and I turned and left him. 


3 

N SIX weeks they were married. It was all 

done very quietly and resolutely. Things 
happened behind the scenes which I could only 
suspect. I was fairly certain thzt the bills 
loading Sir Geoffrey’s writing table vanished 
during that time. I don’t say that he was 
bought over. After all, the decision rested 
with Christine. But it made things easier. A 

r man would have had to wait. As to 
Christine, she was like a woman living in a 
dream. She heard me when I pleaded with her 
—for I did not give up without a struggle— 
but as she might have listened to the story of 
some one infinitely remote.. She tried to 
grieve for both of us, but her own happiness 
was too great. I remember saying in my 
anguish for her, 

“Have you ever thought what you will talk 
of together, day after day, year after year, you 
who haven’t a word in common?” 

And her answer, “I shall learn to speak his 
language.” 

At that, in a kind of miserable anger, I 
flung the word ‘‘infatuation” at her. At which 
she stood up, looking me straight and fear- 
lessly in the eyes. 

“T never loved any one before,” she said. 

That silenced me. I went away—right away 
—and when I came back she was Roger Fen- 
wick’s wife. It was a year later, and it stands 
to reason that I knew nothing save what was 
told me or what I could piece together for 
myself. They had been to America, Sir 
Geoffrey was dead, Kings Mead had been 
pulled down and the new stables were in course 
of erection, they were adding a ballroom on 
to the other horrors of the Manor. The latter 
reared itself up out of the green hillside like 
a horned and crested monster, red-faced and 
obese. It had an air of having devoured its’ 
ancient rival and of having sunk back upon its 
haunches, smug with satisfaction. 

And Christine was happy. That was the in- 
credible, amazing thing—happy and frank 
with me as with an old comrade whom she 
could trust. We stood together at the 
window of her over-crowded, over-luxurious 
drawing-room and looked across the lovely 

ark to the disease-spot of brick and scaffold- 
ing that had been her home. And she spoke 
of it all steadily and brightly, not even wincing. 

“Roger always hated it,” she said, “and 
when father died there was no reason any more 
why he shouldn’t have his way. It wasn't 
as though it were Elizabethan or anything like 
that. It had no real value.” 

“Except that you loved it,” I muttered. 

She was silent for a moment. She knew 
what I was remembering—the gracious and 
mellow loveliness of those old walls, the somber 


’ 


and inimitable grandeur of the great beams - 


that had frowned down on generations of her 
people. There she and I had begun the deli- 
cate, exquisite understanding of all lovely 
things, which had seemed to promise every- 
thing and had crumbled to nothing at the first 
touch. There she and I had talked and read 
and dreamed together. Now the place and the 
dreams had gone like a mist blown by a strong 
wind. Still we knew each other’s minds too 
well for subterfuge. She saw the room behind 
her as I saw it, and suddenly she turned to me 
and met my unspoken question with a brave 
steadiness. 

“You see, Keith, if one has to choose be- 
tween two loves, one has to choose—that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“‘You’ve given up everything,” I said. 

“My dear, it’s very little compared to what 
I’ve won. I’m happy—I didn’t know any 
human being could be so happy. What do a 
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few books, a few stone walls, matter? He’s 
new and different. He didn’t understand 
them. But I could understand his life, and 
I am living it. I wanted you to know that.” 

“Will it always last?” I asked. “Can one 
human being give up his personality to another 
like that and not suffer? Can it be done at 
all?” 


She smiled wisely and tenderly. “Perhaps 
a woman can,” she answered. 
At that moment he came in. He had 


changed—along his own lines. - He seemed to 
have grown bigger and to exhale the very 
breath of success and power. He shook hands 
and then stood by his wife’s side, his arm over 
her shoulder, smiling at me with a friendly 
challenging mockery. And it was true. They 
were fine to look at—each in @ different way 
and linked together by a frank and open pas- 
sion for each other. I felt suddenly abashed 
and small and thankful, too. For, after all, 
I did love with the best I have in me. 

“Well,” he said, “are you gcing to take her 
away from me, Masters?” And as she turned 
to look up at him with a smiling interrogation 
he went on, bringing the hot color to my face. 
“You see, Masters couldn’t believe I could 
make you happy, dear. So we made a com- 
pact that if I failed I was to give you up to him. 
Shall I?” 

For a moment her eyes flashed on me with a 
proud resentment, and then, remembering, 
softened and grew kind. Then, worst of all, 
they both laughed. And I laughed, too, turn- 
ing the whole thing into a joke. Indeed I 
seemed to myself absurd enough in the face of 
that invulnerable happiness. 

After that things settled down. I went back 
to my glass and my old life. I became a fre- 
quent visitor to their house and played the part 
of an old lover become friend, not unsuccess- 
fully, [fancy. But almost unknown to myself 
I was watching. I didn’t, I couldn’t, believe 
in the ultimate success of such an experiment. 
And yet all the signs of an absolute success 
were there. One might have said that Fen- 
wick had made her over again in his own image, 
molding her mind and soul to his fancy. She 
who had never cared for sport and had been a 
timid rider hunted with him. She wore the 
valuable, rather commonplace jewelry with 
which he loaded her with a proud head. She 
moved about that vast, congested, too shiny 
house, with its retinue of expressionless ser- 
vants, as though its ugly comfort and shallow 
magnificence were the very expression of her- 
self. I doubted if she ever opened a book in 
those days. Her conversation was of the 
things that interested him—finance, politics, 
horses, cars, his friends. She had indeed put 
away her toys, as he had said she would, and 
taken to the real things of life. Or, as I saw it, 
she had let him swallow her up, immolating 
herself as a willing, loving sacrifice. 


WELL, she had to choose. And that they 

loved each other utterly was undenied even 
by me. I began to believe in miracles until 
one day I saw something that shook my faith. 
It was the opening run of the season. Hounds 
were in full cry. Christine, Fenwick, and I 
were riding close to one another. Usually she 
hung behind, but today he turned and called 
tc her laughingly, and she drove her horse 
alongside of his, valiantly keeping pace. So 
that it happened that for the first time she was 
in at the kill and the master brought her the 
bleeding mask as trophy. 

I saw her face. It was white as death. The 
fine tender mouth was set in an inflexible piti- 
ful line. I think she was near fainting. She 
smiled at last and thanked him. But I knew 
that the old Christine was there still, driven 
into hiding, gagged and manacled by her love, 
but alive. 

It was on the ride home that the disaster 
happened. She said afterward that she was 





tired and careless. At any rate her hone 
bolted and s -ept her under some trees, on 
low-hanging branch of which struck her acrog 
the forehead. She kept her seat mercif 
and within a hundred yards, Fenwick, looking 
like death himself, had headed off the already 
sobered animal, bringing it to a standstill 
Apparently no damage had been done. She 
laughed off our anxiety ard appeared at the 
Hunt Ball that night with no sign of the acg. 
dent save a certain pallor. A heavy diamond 
and emerald tiara—his last gift—covered the 
red mark where the branch had struck her 
After ali it had been a trivial accident 
cially in a hunting county where bad 
were part of the day’s work. 
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Two days later they went up to town and 
were gone some weeks. No one knew the 
reason of their sudden departure, but his huge 
and wide-spread enterprises were explanation 
enough. I was hardened by this time to doing 
without so much as a sight of her, but for some 
reason or other a vague disquiet possessed me, 
I was unable to settle down either to my work 
or my hobby. My unrest drove me out of 
doors; a bitter winter’s wind laden with snoy 
drove me back to my mournful and e 
“home. At nightfall I heard the familiar pup 
of Fenwick’s car as it slid past on its way to the 
station. I heard its return, the long clarion 
note of its horn as it swung into the gateway, 
I ought to have been at peace then. For she 
had come home. But instead my unreasoned 
anxiety suddenly reached a head. To mye 
cited fancy there had been at once something 
tragic and sinister about that silent departure 
and that unheralded return. I had to g 
them. I felt that just to sce the lights of their 
room shining would bring me reassurance, « 

I stole out. It says something for my 
strange state that I never noticed the cold ot 
the intense dark which at another time might 
have made it hard to find my way along the 
slippery footpath across the fields. A singh 
lighted window guided me, and within sight 
of the manor’s ponderous assured shadow] 
came to a halt. My own conduct suddenly 
appeared ridiculous and unwarranted. How 
should I explain my appearance on sucha 
night—or my fear, an absurd fear in the faced § 
their invulnerable security? Then, just as 
I was about to turn away, I saw that Fenwick 
was standing at the long open window opposite 
staring out as though he had seen me and were 
waiting. I came out into the light then. But 
he had not seen me at all. I could tell that, 
although he made no sign. His usually fresh- | 
colored face was absolutely colorless and blank. 

I think if the devil himself had risen up at his | 
feet it wouldn’t have moved him. 

“Ycu'll think me a perfect ass, Fenwick,”! | 
said. “I heard your car pass, and I got 4 
ridiculous notion that something was wrong. 
I didn’t mean to disturb you.” 

He motioned me to come in, then closed the 
window. He said very quietly: 

“Something is wrong.” 

“What—not Christine.” 

He nodded. He would not look at me. 

“You remember that ride? The blow across 
the head? It seemed nothing. But after 
ward—we went up to town—the specialists, 
you know—not one—all of them—chasing 
from one to the other—you don’t know we 
it’s been like—the waiting—the hope. It’s 
eyes, Masters—her sight.” 3 

He stood there, clasping and unclasping bis ; 
hands, in a nervous, unconscious anguish. 4 
the many he had trampled under foot in 
inexorable course had seen him then, 
might have wondered and even pitied him.? 

“Go on, for Heaven’s sake!” 

“Tt’s—something to do with the retire 
loosening—incuraklc—” 


3 

















Did he have a right to suspect her? 


NBAR was ina terrible state of mind. He was worried 

sick about his wife. He was madly in love with her and 
she had been acting very strangely during the past several 
months. 

The thing that troubled him most was that she now 
responded very reluctantly to his affectionate advances. She 
wouldn’t even let him kiss her. The whole state of affairs 
was driving him mad. He suspected everything. And, yet, 
he alone was to blame. 

* * * 

That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And 
not only closest friends but wives and husbands dodge this 
one suk , 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that requires professional advice. 


But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is only a local con- 
dition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituti 
other odor but by really removing the old one. The LiS8terine 
odor itself quickly disappea So the systematic use of 
Listerine puts you on the safe polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic 
and has been trusted as such for a half a century. Read the 
interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louts, U.S. A. 
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| that he looked years older. 


|slid away from each other. 


| ever. 


“Not—not blind?” 

He did not answer. I felt a sudden sickness, 
almost physical, shake me so that I could 
hardly stand. Christine—my blue-eyed, shin- 
ing Christine—who had loved the loveliness 
of the world so much, who had turned away 
from it all for love—now dark, utterly dark for- 
It was like a cruel, ironic stroke of fate, 


an abominable perverse justice. It was as 


| though the power that had given her sight and 


understanding had been outraged at her sacri- 
fice of the gift. 

It was a morbid, horrible reflection. I 
looked at Fenwick. To my utter amazement 
I saw that his face was wet. He made no at- 
tempt to hide his tears. He was too big to be 
ashamed. 

“T’m crying for both of us,” he said. ‘She 
doesn’t cry at all. You’re our friend, and I 
know you love her. Won’t you see her?” 

I didn’t want to go—not then, not with him 
—not with all my tenderness and love and pity 
manazled and helpless. Yet I had no choice. 
I followed down the palatial corridor to her own 
room. I had never been there before. But 
with one glance it revealed everything to me. 
This was her last stronghold, the secret treas- 
ure house. It was from here she had gethered 
strength to live his life—fromthese remembered 
books, these pictures, this subdued and gra- 
cious beauty. When the hunger had become 
too great, too dangerous, she had come here 
and lost herself a little. No one had ever 
known or guessed. She might have gone on to 
her death. But now— . 

She sat by the bright fire. She had taken 
off her traveling hat, and the glow kindled the 
red-gold hair. She looked so young—she sat 


|so upright with her hands folded gently in her 


lap—one couldn’t believe. 

“‘Christine—it’s Keith.” 

She turned her head in my direction, smiling. 
The eyes were unchanged—only they missed 
mine by a hair’s breadth. I stumbled toward 
her, half blinded too, and put her hand to my 
mouth. 

She murmured: “You mustn’t mind so much, 
you two. After all, I might have been killed. 
You ought to be thankful.” 

We both loved her differently, but with all 
ourselves, And the knowledge of our common 
anguish broke down our disguise of self-con- 
trol. To other men he might show an un- 
broken front—I didn’t count, 

For suddenly he threw himself on his knees 
beside her, holding her to him as though some 
invisible force were trying to tear her away. 

““Christine—we have each other.” 

She laid her slender hand on his brown head. 
She echoed, “Yes, my darling, we have each 
other,” caressing, soothing him as though he 
had been a frightened child clamoring to her in 
the dark where she was to live. 

She had forgotten me. She was not accus- 
tomed yet to the knowledze that though others 
were hidden from her, she was still visible to 
them. 

So she forgot to mask her face. And in that 
moment I saw how terribly afraid she was. 
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STAYED away until he came for me. It 

was hard to believe that a few days like that 
could have shaken this man so profoundly 
And it wasn’t 
only the tragedy that had overtaken Christine. 
It was something else. 

“Masters, be a good fellow and come 
round,” he said. “Of course, I know you 
wanted to leave us to ourselves and all that— 
but—but the days are long for her now. You 
might read to her a bit. She says you used to. 
I’ve tried—but—well, you know, it’s not my 
line. I made a hash of it.” 

Our eyes met involuntarily and as quickly 
Neither of us 


| dared to think out our own thought. 


{ 


But I went over as he had asked. I sat with 


Second Vision 


her in that significant little room and took 
down the old books from the shelves, ]f 
seemed to me, as I read, that the two years of 
her married life had been wiped out and that if 
I lifted my eyes I should see her smiling on me 
with that remembered tenderness. Lut she 
was not thinking of me. Her face was toward 
the softly opened door. Her husband stood 
there. He came in and sat beside her, holding 
her hand, his jaw set as though he were fighting 
some one. 

“You go on, Masters.” 

It was something from Swinburne, I remem. 
ber. All the time I was reading I was aware 
of Ienwick’s presence. It was like a spirit of 
unrest and violence in the room. As far as] 
knew he scarcely moved, and yet I felt the 
whole man quivering with impatience. And 
suddenly, almost violently, he stood up. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t understand all 
that. Sounds giktberish tome. When you've 
done I’ve got something to show you, Chris- 
tine”—he flushed scarlet at that pitiful blun- 
der—‘I mean soniething to give you. Bring 
her with you, won’t you?” 

But after he had gone I did not read any 
more. A painful awkwardness divided us. We 
knew too much of each cther’s thoughts. | 
looked at her pale, composed young face, 
thankful almost that she could not see mine, 
and remembered my own question, ‘What wil 


_ you two talk of, year after year?” 


GHE made a little vague gesture. “Thank 
you, Keith. Not any more now. I'd like to 














see—” she smiled unaffectedly—‘I mean, feel F 


You know, he 


what he’s brought for me. 
It helps him 


brings me something every day. 
to bear it, my poor darling.” 

So I gave her my arm, and we went down to- 
gether to the front entrance of the kcuse where 
Fenwick waited for us. And outside stood a 
new car, a monstrous, marvelous thing, each 
detail thought out to its most extravagant pos 
sibilities, its glitter demanding an endless 
labor. 

“Tt’s to be your very own, Christine.” 

He must have hoped for something—I don't 
know what. What could ke have hoped? He 
watched her run her hand over the luxurious 
upholstery and finger the hundred and one 
little contrivances for her comfort. And grad- 
ually all the fire died out of his handsome face. 
IIe looked like a child who has discovered that 


his favorite fairy-story is just another make 


believe. 
“What’s this for, Roger?” 
“Why, dear, don’t you see?” 


The whole thing was indescribably pitiful. § 


She tried so hard. She made him drive her 
round the park, and praised the smooth-1un- 


ning engine and the perfect springing. But § 


after all he was no fool. 
face to me that had a queer lock of panic. 
“Come again, won’t you, Masters---and— 
and read to her?” 
“Do you really want me to?” 
met his eyes deliberately. 


At the erd he turneda if 


I asked ard 


“Yes, I want you to,” he answered steadily. | 


I knew that he was thinking of that night 
when I had warned him. Then he had laughed. 
I had seemed a puny and insignificant force. 
He did not laugh now. 
She was his possession, and now in some inex- 
plicably dangerous way I challenged him. | 
could almost see him gathering together every 
reserve faculty to meet and defeat me. 

“Come every day you can, Masters,” he 
said. ‘You see, I can’t be with her always. 

And so that strange year began. I can say 
this truthfully, that I had only one object. And 
I was not thinking of myself. But once I was 
certain that her hapriness lay in my hands, ! 
meant to stop at nothing. Neither reputd 
tion nor conventional notions of honer would 
have held me back. She had lost too much. 
She was too utterly alone. 

As to Roger Fenwick, he fought me step by 
step. It must have been a terrible struggle— 


The fight was of. 5 
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acterize the “Constant Com- 
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its incomparable comfort and 
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414C NORTH 12th STREET 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Sales Headquarters, Instock Depart- 
ment and Factories 
Auburn, Maine 


Reus. pat.oFF . 
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Second Vision 


for after all, I did nothing—I had to make no 
effort. What I had to give her was the old 
unshaken understanding, an intimacy of the 
mind and spirit that had been ours from the 
beginning. I walked and read and talked and 
was silent with her. That was all. 

He loaded her with gifts. It became a kind 
of obsession with him. He gave her jewels she 
could not see, luxuries that were like dead-sea 
fruit to her. He laid the whole material world 
—the only world he knew—at her feet, certain 
that therein lay her only possible consolation. 


| He carried her away on headlong journey: 
| across the country, wilfully oblivious to the 
| truth that one place was dark as another to 


her. Sometimes she would ask him, ‘Tell me 
what you see, Roger,” and he could only stam- 
mer colorless words. 

And she would come back white with ex- 
haustion and hide herself in her little room, 
and I would read her back to tranquillity. 


I DON’T know what went on between those 


two. I could only guess. Toward the end he 


! tried courageously enough to meet me on my 


| to absorb her. 


own ground. He would come in and sit with 
us and talk of the things that-had once seemed 
I remember one night in par- 
ticular, for it marked a sort of crisis. He had 
been telling her of some big financial deal that 
he was trying to pull, and suddenly he looked 


| up and saw her face. 


| tars. 


“You’re not listening, Christine,” he said. 
“You don’t care.” 

We saw her pitiful start, the gallant effort of 
her spirit. She put out her hand toward him. 

“My dear, of course I’m listening. If it 
concerns you, it concerns me.” 

But he shook her off. And then he asked a 
strange thing. ‘Where are you, Christine?” 

I suppose she was utterly worn out, past 
feigning and almost past caring. Both of 
them had forgotten that they were not alone. 

“My darling, I’ve had to go back into my- 
self. I can’t help it—it’s all dark everywhere 
else—forgive me——” 

She was crying. But he did not come near her. 

“I give you everything,” he said, “and I 
only torture you.” 

And he went out without another word. 

She poured out her heart to me then—not to 
me, but just to a faceless, invisible presence 
that was almost a part of herself. She loved 
him—that was the unalterable tragic fact. 
For love of him she had made his world her 
world, his gods her gods. And had her life 
gone on unbroken, she might have continued 
to worship obediently by his side at their al- 
But fate—the power that had made her 


| what she was—turned on her to punish her. 


| next day. they were gone. 


| 


| ghost. 


“Perhaps there are things one mustn’t do— 
even for love, Keith.” 

I held my hand for that night. And the 
It was a flight. I 
knew that much, and but for the thought of her 
weariness.and despair, I might have gathered 
consolation from the knowledge. “Italy,” the 
butler told me. And that again had a bitter 
tang. For Italy had been the land of her girl’s 
dreams when there had been no money for such 
things—and after marriage—well, what did 
one go to Italy for anyway? A lot of old 
musty ruins—an historical dust-heap. I could 
almost hear Fenwick’s voice and his good- 
humored laugh. His egotism had ridden over 
her like a great smooth-rolling wave. And 
now, when it was too late, his no less egotistical 
fear would drag her from place to place on 
a tragic hopeless pilgrimage. 

They were back within a month. I had no 
warning. Simply at nightfall, as I sat brood- 
ing over a book, Roger Fenwick stood at my 
open window. He was so much a part of my 
thoughts that for a moment I did not believe in 
his reality. He might have been his own 
Yes, that is the impression he made on 
me—of something not quite earthly, of a man 
stripped of his body. It was just a moment’s 
fancy, of course, but even when he spoke and 


- the right thing at last. 


moved, a little of that feeling remained, } 
was partly, no doubt, the fact that he looked 
extraordinarily ill—almost broken. The my. 
cular heavy shoulders were rounded as though 
under an intolerable burden. The mer 
strength of his face had been fined down to 
sort of austerity. 

There were no preliminaries between us, | 
don’t think we even shook hands. He came and 
stood opposite, leaning on the mantel-shelf, 

“T give up, Masters.” I’m sure he had 
never said that to any man before and that jt 
cost him terribly. “I give up,’’ he repeated, 
The» he went on with a dogged resolution, 
“You remember that compact of ours? I made 
it in jest, I wes so sure of myself. Well, you 
were right. She might love me—but I can‘ 
make her happy now. I’ve seen the whole 
thing. I’ve given her everything I have ‘to 
give, and she’s dying for something I haven't 
got. It’s killing me, too. Not that that mat. 
ters. I sit opposite her. And I don’t know 
what tosay. She used to follow me—and now 
she can’t any more. And I can’t follow her, 
I don’t knowwhere she’s gone. But you know.” 

“TI warned you,” I said, and was ashamed, 
It was like hitting a man who could not even 
defend himself. : 

“T know,” he said. “Iloveher. But that's 
all. It’s not enough. It’s got to be some 
thing more than that. I haven’t got it. % 
she’s going free.” 

I waited. After a moment he began to tell 
me his plans. He was very composed and 
matter-of-fact. But my eyes were sharpened, 
and he looked to me like a man bleeding to 
death. He was going away—right away. He 
would give her a formal cause for divorce. He 


‘left it to me to see it through for her. 


“Then marry her,” he said. ‘“She’s your 
mate. I only love her.” 

“As she loves you,” I had strength enough 
to answer. 

“That’s what’s breaking her heart,” he said. 
“She loves me—and I’m nothing to her. Mas- 
ters, when we were standing in that old Roman 
Forum, she turned and asked, “What is it 
like, Roger?” and I couldn’t tell her. I said, 
“Tt looks like a heap of old bricks, dear.” And 
she laughed. But I saw she was near crying. 
She had asked for bread, and I gave hera 
stone. We had the most expensive suite at 
the Quirinal, Masters. I would have bought 
up the whole place for her. But that wasn't 
what she wanted.” 

“‘We’ve got to make life bearable for her,” 
I said. 

“T know,” he answered. ‘And I can’t.” 

We talked for a long time after that. He 
was pitifully practical. He put my protests 
on one side. She was to be free. 

“T give up,” he repeated. 
carry on.” 

When at last he left me, he held my hand for 
a long minute. 

“T’m almost happy,” he said. “I’ve done 
I’ve made up to her. 
She’ll think I never really cared at all. But 
you'll know.” 

“Wait,” I implored him. 
wait.” 

“T can’t,” he said. “I haven’t got the 
strength. Go in and win.” } 

He nodded to me with a last effort at sell- 
control, stepped out of my window, and was 
gone like a flash into the dark. It made me 
think of a boy flying to hide the shame of his 
grief, and suddenly all my own hopes fell with- 
ered and dead. For they loved each other. 
How then should I ever make her happy? And 
I ran after him, calling him, stammering, , 

“Tt can’t be done, Fenwick; it’s too late. 

But he had vanished utterly. 


6 
AFTERWARD he told me what happened 


to him that night. Outwardly it was noth- 
It was one of those strange adventures 
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Second Vision 


the spirit which are more dramatic, more signif- 
jcant for good or evil, than any visible event. 
He says that after he left me a marvellous 
sense of peace came over him. He had made 
the first sacrifice of his life. He had given up 
happiness. That obstinate and steadfast 
quality in him made his loss final and incura- 
ble. He had never loved a woman before, and 
his love, ruthless and egotistical as it was, had 
been given absolutely. He looked forward 
into a black empty avenue of years, his life 
stripped of everything that had made it worth 
living. He went out of my house a beggar. 
That was the first step of revelation. 

He says that for a long time he didn’t know 
what was happening to him. All he could 
think of was that she would be free and that at 
last he had given her peace. He knew that he 
was suffering. He was like a prince, clothed 
in silks and furs and rich ornaments, who had 
torn off all the splendid regalia and luxury 
which shielded him and walked naked in the 
bitter spring wind. He says he felt naked— 
stripped of everything—and that the pain was 
so keen and sharp that it was a sort of ecstasy. 
He had done with a burden; he had thrown off 
something that had stifled him. He was 
breathing freely for the first time. 

And then, when he came out on to high 
ground and looked down upon his house lying 
like a great sleeping monster in the folds of the 
hills, he remembered. Everything was his. 
He was one of the richest men in the world. 
There was nothing that human reason could 
desire that could not be his. He had power, 
he had health. He was young still. Every- 
thing. 


HE LOOKED across to where Christine’s 
home had stood and where an ornate and 
gaudy building now gleamed blankly on the 
moonlight. That old tumble-down place! Not 
even Elizabethan—of no possible value. Just 
an old homestead where people had lived, and 
which had been steeped in years and some 
grave wisdom of its own. He had been right 
about it, of course—from his point of view, so 
absolutely right. Only now something had 
changed. It was as though unconsciously 
he had shifted his ground and was seeing 
something that he had never seen before— 
something that Christine had seen even in her 
blindness. 

And suddenly he found himself saying 
aloud: “What is it? What is it you love? 
What is it you know, Christine? Shall I 
never learn?” 

He went into the house. Its meaningless 
magnificence made him feel like an outcast. 
He went to his wife’s little room and closed the 
door and drew the curtains across the moonlit 
window, like a thief opening a chest of treas- 
ures. One has to realize that he was a very 
strong and proud man, utterly broken and 
humbled. He does not know how long 
he spent in that place. He says it was a sort 
of terrible, wonderful journey. He was trying 
to find his way to her at last. He took up the 
things she loved—some of them little personal 
trifles which made his heart ache. He held 
them as though they had been talismans by 
which he could open the door into her secret 


life. He says he believes he prayed to them 
like a heathen. He was beside himself—out- 
side himself, as the French say, a naked shiv- 
ering spirit. 

He found a book that I had been reading to 
her the night before they left on that last 
desperate flight. It was a volume of Rossetti’s 
poems. His eye chanced on that sonnet 
which seems the final expression of love’s 
dread and tenderness. Why, he had heard me 
read it to her. And it meant nothing. 

But now he had lost her. 


“Oh, love, my love, if I no more should see 
thyself 

Nor on the earth the shadow of thee 

Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, 

How then should sound upon life’s dark- 
ened slo 

The ground whirl of the perished leaves of 


hope, 
The wind of death’s imperishable wing?” 


That got him, tore him to pieces. Funda- 
mentally he was very primitive and simple. 
He cried openly. And then he went out and 
up the stairs to his wife’s bedroom. The door 
was never closed against him, and he stumbled 
in and kneeled beside her, and hid his wet face 
against her breast. 

“Christine, I’m blind,” he said. 
teach me to see.” 

Perhaps she had been waking, too, and cry- 
ing. At least, somehow she understood and 
gathered him close to her as though he had 
been a frightened child that had blundered its 
way safely to her through the dark. | 


“My dear, 


HAT’S forty years ago. They’ve suffered 

a good deal in those years. But they have 

weathered through. They have something be- 
tween them which endures. 

People watched them as they came into the 
lounge last night. It wasn’t their obvious 
wealth—the humble deference of the servants. 
It wasn’t the fact that even in their old age 
they make a very lovely couple. It was his 
tenderness of her, and the way she clung to 
him, letting him guide her. They seemed so 
much a part of each other. 

And to-day, in the cathedrai. I watched 
them from the shadow of a side chapel. I saw 
her run her white hand over the old slender 
Gothic columns and heard her ask him, 

“Tell me what you see, Roger?” 

And he told her, standing there hat in hand, 
earnest and a little anxious. For he is no poet. 
He sees as through a glass darkly. But at 
least he sees. He is like some simple pilgrim, 
blundering and almost inarticulate, but at 
least he is on the road. 

“The west window is like a great jeweled 
wheel, Christine. The light on that column 
is quite red.” 

She smiled. 
hand.” 

To-morrow they are going to the Bois des 
Eschelles, and there amid the army of white 
crosses he will pick out one for her to touch. 
And she will see the flowers that are growing 
there with his eyes, and he will see them with 
her spirit. 

And so they will be together. 


“T can almost feel it on my 


Tales You Won’t Believe 


(Continued from page 17) 


immediately begin eating them. Having fin- 
ished this first meal, which probably acts as a 
laxative and a stimulant to the digestive 
organism, they advance to the edge of the leaf 
upon which they have hatched, and start 
feeding. They eat so voraciously and con- 
tinuously that in a short time they grow too 
big for their skins, literally bursting them and 
emerging in a new skin, large and wrinkly, 
which has been forming inside for exactly this 
Contingency. This in turn becomes too small 


with a few days more of feeding, and so the 
process is repeated, differing slightly with dif- 
fering species, until a caterpillar as thick as 
one’s thumb and from four to six inches long 
develops. These change in coloring during 
these different moults, but in the fully matured 
specimens they are exquisitely colored—some 
of them delicate green, blue, or yellow, in- 
describable in their beauty, having faint 
markings of pink and lavender or of black. 
Some of them are forbidding, with heavy horns 





Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say, “Did you 
hear from him today?’ They 
should say, ‘‘Have you heard 
from him today?” Some per- 
sons spell calendar ‘“‘calender’® 
or ‘“‘calander.”’ Still_others say 
“‘between you and I’ instead 
of ‘‘between you and me.” It 
is astonishing how many per- 
sons use ‘‘who’’ for ‘‘whom’”’ 
and mispronounce the simplest 
words. Few persons know 
whether to spell certain werds 
with one or two ‘‘c’s’’ or ‘‘m’s’”” 
or “‘r’s,’’ or with “‘ie” or ‘‘ei.”” 
And very few persons use any 
but the most common words— 
colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to ‘tell you 
about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For five years Mr. Cody worked almost day and night 
on the problem, ‘‘How to make correct habits in speaking 
and writing stick in your mind.”’ After countless experi- 
ments he finally invented a simple method by which you 
can acquire a better command of the English language 
in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. Cody’s 
students have secured more improvement in five weeks 
than hid previously been obtained by other pupils in 
two years: 





SHERWIN CODY 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under vid methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—and 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes ‘‘second nature’’ 
to speak and write correctly, 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows your culture. It wins friends and 
favorably impresses those with whom you come in contact. 
In business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in pan hg minutes _ your own home 
—you can actually see yourself improve by usi 
100% self-correcting method. © —— 


Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak and Write 
ae English.’”” Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
card, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


821 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 
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§ SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, - 
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1 K JE are glad to report to you the result the task of determining the winners of 
of our selection of the four prize the Special Awards exceedingly difficult, 

winning recipes from the 101 for which and it is with a sense of appreciation to 
$50.00 each was paid. The high quality of the 101 winners of $50.00 prizes that we 
the thousands of recipes submitted made formally adjudge the following awards: 









$1000.00 Special Award 


Grape-Nuts Omelet California 










¥% cup Grape-Nuts 3 eggs 
2 tablespoons butter or fat 3 tablespoons water 
2 tablespoons each chopped onion, green ¥Y teaspoon pepper 
pepper and parsley ¥% teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon butter 
1% cupscooked tomatoes 4-6 tablespoons grated cheese 







Melt the butter or cooking fat, in it cook the onion, pepper and parsley until softened, add ‘salt and 
tomatoes and let simmer about 15 minutes. (This can be done beforehand and reheated). "Beat the eggs 
with a spoon until a full spoonful can be lifted, add water, salt and pepper and mix well. Melt butter in = 
omelet pan, pour in the egg, shake and tilt the pan, run a spatula around the edge so that the raw on a 
run down on the hot pan; when the egg is nearly set sprinkle over it the grated cheese and Gra uts, 
spread some of the tomato mixture over this, roll half the omelet over the other half and put ona hot dish; 
pour the rest of the tomato over it and serve. This recipe serves four people generously. 


—Submitted by Frances Lewis Trussell, San Marcos, California. 















$750.00 Special Award $500.00 Special Award 


















Grape-Nuts Raisin Pie Grape-Nuts Fruit Cake 
¥% cup Grape-Nuts 1 cup Grape-Nuts 114 cups flour 
34 cup raisins seeded and chopped 1 cup water 1 level teaspoon soda 
1% cups brown sugar 1 cup brown sugar ‘ 
21% cups hot water ¥% cup lard or butter l ee Seen baking 
4 cup vinegar 1 cup raisins P 
3 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 level teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon nutme 2 eggs 
Mix in order given, and cook for 10 minutes. Cool. Put into Ye P sd 88 
a paste lined plate and cover with half-inch strips of paste Boil together for two minutes, the water, sugar, lard, raisins 
placed half an inch apart to forma latticetop. Trim edges and spices. Pour this while hot over the Grape-Nuts; let 
neatly, moisten and finish with a half-inch strip of paste stand until cold. Stir in the flour sifted with the soda, salt 
around the edge. Bake about 40 minutes. The oven should and baking powder, and lastly, add the eggs, well beaten. 
be hot for.the first 15 minutes and then the heat should be re- Bake in a loaf in a moderate oven. This recipe makes one 
duced. This recipe will serve six persons medium sized cake. 
—Submitted by Mrs. Daniel eo —Submittied by Miss Frances H. McIntyre, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. R. R. 3. 149 Dartmouth Street, Rochester, New York, 








$250.00 Special Award 


Grape-Nuts Lunch Sandwiches 







1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 tablespoon chopped onion 
6 hard cooked eggs, chopped very fine 14 tablespoons — sauce 
2 tablespoons finely chopped sweet pickles 4 teaspoons salt 


4 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons finely chopped celery Ry cup thick te 






Mix the ingredients until they are well blended, and will spread easily. Use a silver knife and 
spread on buttered slices of graham bread. This recipe makes filling for eighteen sandwiches. 


—Submitted by Clara Morris, 1532 Spencer Street, Grinnell, Iowa. 










As was promised, the sole considerations for judgment were palatability, simplicity and 
economy, together with accuracy and clearness of expression of the recipe. 


Good Housekeeping Institute. 


* Write the Recipe Department, Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and ask for the 101 Prize Recipe Book. 
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on their heads and threatening spines outlining 
the segments of their bodies. 

When they are matured, each acts according 
to its kind. Some burrow in earth and press 
back an opening as large as the largest egg of a 
hen, in which they burst their skins for the last 
time and lie encased in a delicate shell of pale 
tan color which gradually grows darker until, 
in most instances, it becomes a rich mahogany 
or buckeye brown. 

In the case of the spinners, the caterpillar 
ceases feeding, selects the bark or twig upon 
which it proposes to winter, and begins the 
work of weaving its quarters. One pattern 
is used by each different species. Sometimes 
the cocoons are slightly different in size and 
shape, but all are made in practically the same 
way. When the spinning and weaving is fin- 
ished, a liquid is ejected which oozes through 
the spinning and covers in a complete coat the 
outside of the weaving, making it waterproof. 
The long threads at the top are cut off and 
interwoven so that no moisture and no small 
insect can penetrate. In the case of Poly- 
phemus the waterproof covering extends all 
over the cocoon, and the emerging moth must 
tear its way and eject a liquid which will soften 
the case so that it can emerge safely. The 
spinning finished, these caterpillars also burst 
their skin and crowd the discarded garment 
to the bottom of the little leathery inner 
enclosure, in which they lie and there await 
the coming of May. 

After a number of years of work among 
the birds, it became part of my daily business 
to watch for these cocoons and pupa cases, 
to carry them home, and at time of emergence, 
to record their life histories. I became so 
interested that I made a practise of copying 
every emerging moth in water colors so that I 
would have a perfect record of color. I found 
the different specimens varied greatly. Some, 
notably Eacles Imperiales, especially among 
males. These moths have a ground work of 
delicate celandine yellow feathers with drifts of 
heliotrope markings. Sometimes these mark- 
ings deepened almost to purple and sometimes 
they were a delicate lavender. Sometimes the 
markings drifted in faint lines across the wings 
and sometimes they changed the color of the 
entire moth so that the painting of each of 
these specimens became a work of reproducing 
individualities and also a delicate task of 
deciding exactly how much deeper the water 
color should be in the original in order that 
when it dried it would match the exact shade 
of the moth. Much practise was required for 
work so delicate that often I have cut a brush 
to three hairs in order to get a point sufficiently 
fine to pepper over the wing feathering the 
delicate drift of markings. This was always 
the case with Cecropia, where the soft grays 
of the wings had a’ drift of fine black markings 
across them so faint that more than three 
hairs would not reproduce them exactly. 


It was a great day for me when I found that 

Thad collected reproductions of the moths 
and caterpillars, the pupa cases and the eggs, of 
every big night moth of the Limberlost. There 
had been thrilling adventures. There had been 
heartbreaks. There had been one real miracle. 

When all this work had resolved itself into a 
book which I had entitled “Moths of the 
Limberlost” and in the making of which I had 
known such joy as I never had known even in 
bird work, because of the exquisite beauty of 
the creatures, because of the breathless care, 
the heart-throbbing pains necessary in handling 
my subjects to photograph them and then to 
release them to the processes of their lives with- 
out their having been damaged by my work on 
them, I came to the place where I was ready to 
publish my book with the exception of one 
Specimen. I had no record of Cytheronia 


Regalis. It had been found in the Limberlost, 
and it was the rarest moth in all America. The 
time of its emergence was late May or early 
June and up to late August I had not been able 
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to secure a specimen of this moth, either in 
caterpillar or moth form. There was nothing | 
to do but lay my material aside, inform my | 
publishers, and hope for better luck the coming 
year. Then the miracle occurred, the thing 
that wi!l be hard to believe. 

Driving along a country road with my 
daughter a few miles below the Limberlost, 
on a cloudy, showery morning in late August, I 
caught a glimpse of what looked to me like a 
faded wood lily among some stalks bordering a 
ditch beside the road. I was so impressed with 
the feeling that I should investigate it that I 
mentioned the matter some distance after we | 
had passed, and my daughter, who was driving, | 
immediately turned the horse, and we went | 
back. There I found and confined in a dis- 
carded paper bag, damp but whole, lying in the | 
ditch the first living specimen I ever had seen | 
of Cytheronia Regalis—a male just emerged. 





"THESE are earth moths, and why this speci- | 

men had remained through the heat of | 
June and July and elected to emerge in late | 
August, or if by some chance it had been a | 
double-brooded specimen, as does rarely occur, | 
I can not explain. I can prove that the moth | 
was there, because numbers of people saw it | 
besides myself. I took it home, where I! 
made numerous reproductions of it in different 
poses and painted its likeness to the finest 
shades and the last feather in as dainty and 
exquisite work as was possible to me. 

“Luck continued with me, because a few days 
later two different men brought to me huge 
caterpillars of this same moth. Both cater- 
pillars had finished feeding and were ready to | 
pupate, while one was a male and one was a 
female, so I was able from them to secure fully 
matured caterpillars of each sex and to paint 
them. When, a few days later, they burst 
their skins and went into their winter quarters, 
I had photographs of their pupa cases to add 
to my collection. By copying outdoor condi- | 
tions as nearly as possible, I wintered both of | 
them, and by placing them in a warm, sunny 
atmosphere I induced them to emerge many 
weeks earlier than usual. I photographed them 
with tiny wings no larger than my thumb nail 
when they emerged; made records of their dis- 
carded winter quarters; of them raising their 
wings, increasing in size and efficiency; of eggs 
laid by the female; and so my book was ready 
for the market with the rarest moth of America 
for the final chapter, and the most complete 
history concerning this moth that I had been 
able to secure concerning any specimen con- 
tained in the book. 

Whatever name any one else wishes to apply 
to this is all right with me. My own private 
and individual name for it is God. I have had 
many things as unbelievable as this occur to me 
in time of need in field work. I truly feel that 
if any one gives the best he has to give, works 
unselfishly and honestly for the benefit of his 
fellow men, help is forthcoming in time of need. 
I believe this because I have tried to work 
in this way. Often I have needed help, and I 
have had it, quite as miraculously as in this 
instance. 

There was one night—and this is the night 
that I started to tell about—a night in late May 
when May was at its supreme moment. My | 
bedroom was on the first floor on the north- 
east corner of the cabin. Owing to a slope in 
the land, my room opened on a small porch 
from which five or six steps led down to an 
orchard containing eight or ten apple trees in 
full bloom. Never had May a more perfect 
night. My room contained dozens of pupa 
cases and cocoons. The collecting of a year 
was yielding results. The book I had hoped 
for over a long period was rapidly coming to 
fulfillment. 

This was a month during which I scarcely 
slept. Each night, when I went to bed, I 
looked over my collection and listened, with | 
cocoons held to my ear as one would hold a } 
watch. If I heard struggling and efforts of 
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|would happen if I disturbed her. 
| science is baffled on a point concerning moths. 
| Some time between emergence and finding her 
|mate every female moth exudes from her 
| abdomen a quantity of pinkish creamy liquid. 
| It has not been determined whether the eggs 
| lie in this liquid, which keeps them segregated 
| until near time for each to be fertilized and 
| deposited, or whether the spray is intended by 


emergence going on inside the cocoon, I laid it 
on a tray beside my pillow in order that I might 
be awake and ready to make my records when 
the moth appeared. 

This night it was perhaps midnight before I 
lay down.: The last act I had performed was to 
hang under the latch to the screen door leading 
to the veranda a twig from which, judging from 
its antenne, a big female Cecropia was 
emerging. I had such full and complete 
records of this moth that I meant to lie down 
and sleep soundly, but about two o’clock in the 
morning I was awakened by sounds that I did 
not understand. There was a faint vibration 
in the air, a soft bumping against the screen on 
the outside, a metallic sound as if the feet 
of dozens of moths were walking over the 
screen 

I threw back the sheet and went to the door. 


|In the beneficence of the May moonlight 
| streaming down so whitely that I could have 


read fine newspaper print in it, over the tops of 
the apple trees, over the branches reaching 


| across the steps, beating themselves in useless 


flight against the screen door, there were 


| uncountable numbers of Cecropia moths. 


The moth on the inside proved to be a big 


|female, one of the very largest I ever have 
|seen. I was sure she was too recently emerged 


to fly, but I had in mind the thought that I 


| would move her to some other location so that I 
| might step out on the veranda and try to gain 
|some accurate idea of the number of moths 


that were flocking above the orchard and 
sweeping through the veranda. I slipped my 
fingers under her abdomen and began gently 


| working her feet loose from the wire to which 


she clung. I had forgotten for the instant what 
Again 


nature to carry a perfume on the air by which 
males shall be attracted to the female. Evi- 
dently one or the other of these purposes is 


| served; very probably both. At any rate, any 


female moth disturbed soon after emergence 


| throws this fine spray. If not disturbed it is 


not ejected until time to fly, so that it may 


| possibly be a means of defense also. 


As I lifted this moth from the screen she 


| showered me over my shoulders, over my night 
dress, even to my bare feet, I knew by experi- 
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ence when I had her on my fingers that fli 
was impossible to her owing to her weight ang 
the lack of exercise of her new wings. First f 
placed her on a window beside the door; then, 
feeling sure, I took her on my fingers, swuy 
open the door and advanced to the steg 
Standing there, between the bloom-whit 
apple trees on either side in the full radiance 
the moonlight, I had an experience that 
probably never has fallen to the lot of any other 
human being. Ri 

With the big female moth on my fingers, 
with my shoulders and clothes wet with spra 
I became the best moth bait that. the .wo 
knows, and the night kccame a vibrant thing, a 
thing of velvet wings, of velvet sound ang 
brilliant color—a thing so exquisite that Gog 
himself must have enjoyed the excellence q 
his handiwork. I had no way of numbering 
the moths that came fluttering around m 
They alighted on my head, on my shoulders, on 
my hands; they clung to my night robe; they 
walked over my feet; they flocked over the 
apple trees; they fluttered through the moom 
light, and there was no one but me to see orf 
know the poignant beauty of that hour! 

I backed inside the door, carrying my moth 
and five others with me, so that I would have 
material for a group study in the morning, 
Then I went back to the veranda and sat on 
the steps until dawn. Once I followed the 
biggest male I ever saw across the grass of the 
orchard under the snow of a group of plum 
trees until I picked him from a refuge he had 
taken under a grape leaf in deep foliage. [had 
the thought of mating this unusual pair in the 
hope of raising the greatest Cecropia wing 
sweep I had ever measured—seven inches (six 
and three-quarters being a large female, any- 
thing over six is large). I carried my big male 
in triumph to the female, but in spite of every 
device I could work she chose for her mate a 
frowsy little ragged-winged male, sturdy and 
insistent—a sure proof that her sight was very 
bad. 

I have no way of numbering the moths that 
were in my orchard that night. Inthe first 
place, Cecropia is the commonest moth in 
America. In the second place, it was the 
height of the season. And last, in my own 
person I furnished them a lure such as they 
probably never had had before. Repeatedly I 
segregated and counted very close to one 
hundred; then more would sweep in, those I 
had numbered would circle back, and I would 
lose my place. Taken together, the triple lure 
of the May night, bloom time, and the moths 
made the most exquisite sight I ever have seen. 


Dressmaking Lesson 


(Continued from page 53) 


The soft-faced woolen materials like beaver, 
close-cut velours, serge or cheviot may be used 
for this little coat, cut in sizes two to eight 
years. Buy the quantity of cloth and lining 
and the number of buttons which the pattern 
gives. Be sure either to sponge the cloth or 
to have it sponged. 

The coat has a raglan sleeve which should be 
basted in before closing the underarm and 
sleeve seam. Follow the notches for placing it. 

Stitch the seams, press open, and bind with 
bias taffeta, satin, or sateen binding, if the coat 
is to,be unlined. If lined, stitch, pink, and 
press the seams. 

Baste a piece of soft, unbleached muslin, the 
size of the cloth facing, to the wrong side of the 
coat. Baste the facing to the right side, stitch, 
press and turn, trimming the corner diagonally 
to avoid thickness. Stitch the facing across 
neck only as far as the collar comes. Make the 
collar and stitch the wrong side to theneck of the 
coat and turn in the top edge and hem as far as 
to the facing; then turn the edges of the collar 
and facing under and slip-stitch together. The 





lining must slip under the collar before hem- 


ming it down. The cuffs should be placed and 
finished like the collar. 

Cut the pocket lining one-quarter inch 
smaller than the pocket on sides and across the 
bottom, and one inch shorter at the top. Tum 
raw edge of pocket over the lining at the sides 
and bottom and catch-stitch to the lining (Fig. 
1). Turn the top edge in and hem in lining 
(Fig. 2). Use two rows of stitching on the edge 
of the pocket, the inner stitching so placed as to 
conceal the raw edge of the cloth inside the 
pocket (Fig. 5). 

The lining should be a bit looser than the out- 
side to allow for stretch when putting the coat 
on. Line the sleeves first and do not tack lin- 
ing close to the top of the seams. Baste the 
two parts of the lining to the coat and tack 
the back lining, holding it easily, to the shoul- 
der and underarm seams. Turn in the edges 
of the front at shoulder and underarm and hem. 
Turn in front on facing and slip-stitch. Draw 
the edge of the sleeve lining out of sleeve, turn 
in and hem to coat lining at armhole seam. 
Sew the buttons on before facing, putting 4 
stay piece back of them. 
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She had not even hinted at the disgust, the 
shrinking, the horror almost, which had stirred 
in her directly she had read Jim’s letter and had 
realized what it had made inevitable. 

The life of the child within her had brought 
a passionate longing for privacy. This long- 
ing, which seemed to her sacred, was going to 
be outraged. Again, and now as a wife and 
mother, she would have to endure the abomi- 
nable and stripping publicity which she had 
already endured as a girl. Once more Clive’s 
name, now hers, would be shouted through the 
streets by newsboys, would be blazoned on the 
placards at street corners, would spring to the 
eyes in column after column of the newspapers, 
Once more another name, a woman’s name. 
would be linked with it. 

Mrs. Sabine! 


WOULD they, she and Clive, ever get away 

from the tyranny of that following name? 
Would the child, even, ever outrun it? It was 
beginning to seem to Vivian like an inexorable 
pursuer that could not be shaken off, attentive 
and inevitable as the shadow that pursues the 
human being to whom it belongs and from 
whom it can never be detached. 

She had always secretly hated the thought of 
Mrs. Sabine, the woman whose lover Clive had 
been before he had ever seen her, the woman 
through whom a great tragedy had come into 
his life. Now she was beginning almost to 
fear her. 

Vivian had never seen Mrs. Sabine. In the 
past she had often been very thankful for that. 
But now, since this new development in Clive’s 
life, she began to feel full of a pricking curiosity 
about this dead woman, whose influence 
seemed potent still in the world from which she 
had departed. Vivian found herself wonder- 
ing about her, about her appearance, her voice, 
her habits and tricks, and then presently about 
the sum total of her, the sum total which had 
been the real woman who had dominated Clive. 
What had she been, this woman whose name 
still clung to Clive’s like a thing too persistent 
ever to be shaken off, however loathed, feared, 
shrunk from? 

It was difficult to Vivian not to think that 
the dead woman must have been evil. Yet she 
must have had strong influence, magnetic force, 
fascination. She had been much older than 
Clive. Vivian and the whole London world 
knew that. When she had dicd, she was fifty- 
one-—her death had revealed that carefully hid- 
den secret. But she had seemed many years 
younger than that, and had apparently still 
been beautiful when she passed the half-cen- 
tury. She had willed to remain beautiful. She 
had willed many things. In the trial she had 
been presented to the public as an embodiment 
of will. 

Thinking of this will power of a dead woman, 
Vivian was led on to think about Clive’s will. 
If Clive’s will were brought up against a fierce 
opposing will, what would happen? And then 
she remembered how Clive had allowed her will 
to override his in a matter that affected vitally 
his whole life. 

Mrs. Sabine’s will—his wife’s will! The one 
had surely been definitely destructive in Clive’s 
existence. What about the other? 

It was then that for the first time she began 
to be afraid of her own will and of what it had 
done. Suddenly she saw it as an arrogant thing, 
as sister to the will of the dead woman. She 
had made Clive stay and face life in London, 
and she had been able to do that because of his 
intense love for her. But he had struggled 
against her will. She had seemed to conquer 
on the night of the verdict. But he had strug- 
gled again. In. Scotland he had certainly re- 
turned to his original conclusion that life in 
London was impossible for him. And in Ty- 
ford he had striven to renew the fight. But 
she had beaten him. She had taken him back 
to London. Now sometimes she saw him as a 
victim, led back by her from the safety he had 
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After the Verdict 


(Continued from page 39) 


longed to keep, the safety in which “Claude 
Ormeley” had dwelt for a time, into the moral 
misery and danger of London. He had been 
doubly a victim; to the love of the dead Mrs. 
Sabine, and then to her love. And Vivian be- 
gan to blame herself. 

As well as this great new trouble of Clive’s 
which affected her so closely and intimately, 
Vivian had another trouble. Archie’s letter 
from Cannes had told her that “old Jim” was 
no longer at all his own man. His staying 
power and brilliance on court had deteriorated 
almost beyond belief. He was being beaten 
by fellows who formerly had not been near his 
own class. Archie did not put forward any 
theory to account for this failure. There was 
no hint that Jim was ill, or that he had been 
foolish in any way. But the general trend of 
the boy’s news was that Jim was going to 
pieces. 

“Oh, Vi,” he wrote, “if only you were out 
here! If only you were still in tennis! It 
would be all right then. Without you old Jim 
seems to me like a rudderless ship. I can’t do 
anything, and everybody’s wondering about 
ae 

Although Vivian tried with all her power to 
dismiss sad thoughts and even forebodings 
from her mind at this time, not to give way to 
apprehension or depression, not to show to 
Clive that she was living through a period of 
stress, she found the effort one. of the most 
difficult she had ever yet made. 

There was one thing that comforted her, 
though it also surprised her. Mrs. Baratrie, 
instead of being crushed by the new develop- 
ment in her son’s tormented life, seemed to 
greet it with a cheer. Vivian had always found 
her mother-in-law an unusual woman, even at 
times a very strange woman, but she had cer- 
tainly never looked for the resurrection which 
now took place, and which apparently was 
caused by the imminent prospect of Clive’s 
public attack on Sir Aubrey Sabine. 

Mrs. Baratrie abandoned her life of a hermit. 
She began to go out again. She came fre- 
quently to the house in Chester Street, and 
made Vivian and Clive go to her. She even 
began once more to see some of her friends and 
acquaintances, to invite a few people to her 
house from time to time. She still looked much 
aged, physically ravaged, but the expression of 
her face was notably, even extraordinarily, 
changed. At times there was almost a happy 
gleam in her eyes. Often she looked calm, 
steadily serene. In her manner there was 
sometimes a brightness which was startling, 
shown by one who had for so long been evi- 
dently bowed under the weight of an affliction 
mysterious and apparently irrevocable. The 
lifting of a cloud was apparent to every one who 
knew her at all well. 

“Can you understand Mum?” Vivian could 
not help asking Clive once after a visit from 
Mrs. Baratrie. 

He looked at her with a sudden close scru- 
tiny. “What makes you ask me that just 
now?” he said. 

“Tt’s only that she seems to welcome all this 
that is coming.” 

“You think it’s strange?” 

“Tsn’t it? One should meet everything gal- 
lantly, of course. That’s one of the first and 
biggest lessons life has to teach, I think. But 
meeting a thing gallantly doesn’t mean being 
glad of the encounter.” 

“And mother does seem glad? Well, thank 
God for it! It’s a help to me, Vi.” 

And on that he left the room abruptly, like a 
man afraid of betraying some emotion. 


XIV 


ONE morning early in May, when Clive had 

gone to the city—for he still kept rigor- 
ously to his duties, although it was now sheer 
torment to him to go among the crowds of 
energetic and gossiping business men—Vivian 


took up a paper. She was afraid of the news. 
papers now. She hated them. She woul 
have liked to keep them out of the house, ty 
ignore their existence, to pretend to herself tha 
there were no such carriers of misery and/paip, 
Nevertheless every day a paper was there 4 
breakfast time, and every day she glanced inty 
it. 

That morning she turned first to the sporting 
news and came upon an article headed: “Lay, 
Tennis.” Underneath in small lettering fe. 
tween brackets were the words, “From oy 
special correspondent.” And above the article 
on the right of the column were the further 
words, ‘Marseilles. Saturday night.” She 
held the paper up in the bright May sunshin 
and read: 


“THE final tournament in the South o 

France season has been played out, and the | 
leading players will soon be turning their faces | 
northward. Many of them will be seen on the 
hard courts of Brussels in the near future. Then 
will follow shortly the long list of important 
engagements in England. The tournament 
here in the rather small but well-arranged ten- 
nis club has brought somc good play, though 
nothing specially notable. 

“A young English player who has show 
marked improvement of late, A. E. Denys 
brother of the famous Miss Vivian Denys, 
now Mrs. Clive Baratrie, has been here, com- 
ing from the Riviera, and has been in excellent 
form. 

“The chief English star in the tournament 
was of course Jim Gordon. But the bad luck 
which has dogged him almost persistently ever 
since he came out to the South of France in 
January did not let up in the city of bouilla- 
baisse. He was put out early in the third 
round of the men’s singles by a player usually 
considered quite inferior to him, the Rumanian 
who plays under the pseudonym of ‘Sinaia’ 
Gordon is evidently either out of health or gone 
stale, probably the latter. We should advise 
him to take a rest, and not to play except in 
practise matches till Wimbledon. 

“Gordon was partnered by young Denys in 
the men’s doubles, and did better in them, get- 
ting into the semi-finals. But even there his 
showing was not quite what we expect froma § 
Davis Cup man. On the other hand, Archie 
Denys was on the top of his form.” Bs 

There was more in the article. 


worth, and others whom she knew lower down 


on the page, but she had read enough. Archie & 
had played up for Jim, but Jim had not been @ 


able to play up for himself. She could read 
between the lines the story of his rapid decre- 
scendo. Jim was going to pieces because of 
her. 

Well, they would be in London, Jim and 
Archie, within a few hours. They were coming 
over from Paris that evening. And Archie, 
she knew, would come almost directly to her. 
She longed to see him, yet she dreaded the in- 
terview. What would he have to tell her about 
Jim? And then there was the coming trial. 
They would have to speak about that. But 
she must not allow herself to go to sad thoughts 
or anxious imaginings. The birth of the child 
was now very near. At the end of the month 
she expected to be a mother. : 

To distract her thoughts she turned again 
to the paper, and read a good deal of its news, 
political, social, artistic. And she received a0 
impression of turmoil, of a world in travail, 
turning and turning upon itself as if in an agon- 
izing effort to feel less pain. Then her eye | 
fell upon these words, “A Sensational Case. 
And then with veiled words that disclosed 
everything the story of the suit for slander was 
blazoned forth, with a promise of more precis¢ 
details to follow. 

Vivian put the paper away. For a moment 
she felt very sick. Nausea, and an unusual 
sensation of feebleness, of dying away, whic 
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MS prominent decorator of Chicago, 
has planned a Venetian breakfast room 
which radiates an atmosphere of early morn- 
ing cheer and informal beauty. In it he makes 
effective use of Klearflax—the all linen floor 
covering which is coming more and more to 
be chosen fo: year round use in all rooms. 


For Klearflax offers many unique qualities. 
First, it has linen’s color beauty, as seen in the 
Klearflax solid tones, heathers and Picwick 
mixtures. And there are charming small all- 
over designs and bordered eftects—colors and 
patterns to blend with any decorative scheme. 


The newest Klearflax origination is the 
handsome Paramount—a fabric wonderfully 
richin color and texture, and of a luxuriously 
thick body. Unusually strong and heavy, it 
offers really remarkable wear. 


You know that “feel” of roughness and 
stiffness that all new linen has. And you know 
how it softens with use. Klearflax, too, hasa 
certain roughness of texture because the 
tougher linen fibres are woven in with 
the silky ones. These strands soon soften, 
however, and like all linen, Klearflax becomes 
finer and more beautiful. 

These same tough fibres give Klearflax a 


thick, heavy body that lies flat on the floor; 
and, because it is reversible, may be turned 
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cA VENETIAN breakfast room. 
featuring a rug of KLEARFLAX 


-decorated by Moore 


for double service. Compactly woven to pre- 
vent embedded dirt, Klearflax may be kept as 
fresh and bright as new, clean linen just by 
brushing and vacuum. And of course, being 
linen, it is mothproof. 

With all its unusual qualities Klearflax is 
very moderately priced. Everywhere, except in 
Canada, Klearflax standard sells for one price; 
Qx12 rug $49; carpeting $4.10 a square yard. 

The all-over carpeting, joined with the prac- 
tically invisible Klearflax seam, is finding great 
favor as an artistic, satisfactory floor covering. 
You will find Klearflax at one of the better 
stores near you. 

We have an interesting new booklet which 
gives information on the art of home decora- 
tion. We will gladly send it to you free, if 
you will mail the coupon below. The Klearflax 
Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; New 
York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, 
Lytton, Bldg., 14 East Jackson Blvd.; Boston, 
1058 Little Bldg. 


: THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, INC. 


: Duluth, Minnesota 
: Please send me free, your booklet on home decoration. ° 


: Name. 


: po ee ; 


Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH. MINNESOTA 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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seemed both moral and physical, took hold-6n 
her. This was the first time she had seen any 
definite public allusion to the case. She had 
known it was.coming, but now that it had come 
she felt unprepared to face it. She wanted 
more time. 

She had a strange and terrible feeling, too, 
that this was an outrage on the child. 

Leaving the paper, shée lay back and shut her 
eyes. 

XV 


RCHIE and Jim Gordon arrived in London 
that day by the boat train which got in 
just before six. They parted at Victoria Sta- 
tion, and Archie drove with his luggage to Pont 
Street. Before dinner he telephoned to Viv- 
ian. 

“Any chance of seeing you alone this evening 
after dinner, Vi?” he asked. 

There was an instant of silence, which sug- 
gested to him hesitation. Then she said: 

“T believe Clive will be in, but of course we 
can have a talk alone. Do come.” 

Archie hesitated in turn. He heard Vivian 
again. 

“What time will you come? I am lunging 
to see you.” 

“Sure we can have a quiet talk?” he asked. 

“Yes. Of course, we can.” 

“T’'ll be there by nine.” 

“T read about you today. Congratulations, 
boy!” 

“Oh, Vi—” 

Ven 

“Nothing. At nine!” 

Archie left the telephone. His young face 
looked emotional. There was no one in the 
hall to see that, so it didn’t matter. He went 
upstairs to his mother. 

“I’m going go see Vi after dinner, mother. 
She says we can have a talk alone.” 

“T’m glad of that.” 

Mrs. Denys looked gently at her son, then 
laid a hand on his. ‘Be very nice to Clive, 
won’t you, dear?” 

“TI always try to be nice to Clive.” 

“T know you do. But just now let us do our 
very best. I’m sure he is intensely sensitive, 
though he may not choose to show it. And 
probably he is specially sensitive with regard 
to us. That’s natural, I think. Besides, 
apart from that, if we were to show any strong 
feeling just now I think it would hurt dear 
Vivian terribly. You know what I mean, of 
course.” 

“T’ll do my best for Vi’s sake.” 

“T know you will.” 

It was just after nine when Archie arrived in 
Chester Street. He was shown up to the draw- 
ing-room and was there for a minute alone. 
Then the door opened. He feared to see Clive, 
but Vivian came in. When he saw her, he felt 
an odd sensation of acute shyness. He could 
scarcely believe that this deliberate, slow-mov- 
ing girl, with the strange new look in her eyes, 
was the Vivian he had so often seen running 
light-footed on the courts, leaping to kill a ball 
at the net. 

She came to him, and they kissed each other 
rather awkwardly. Then she said, 

“Clive has gone out.” 

“T hope not because of me,” said Archie 
quickly. 

“He has gone to see his mother. He some- 
times goes to her for an hour in the evening. 
Come and sit down. Oh, Archie boy, I’m glad 
to see you again!” 

They sat down by the fire. Archie had so 
much to say that he felt tongue-tied. All he 
could find at the moment was, 

“T hope you feel all right, Vi?” 

“xcs.” 

She began to talk about tennis, and told him 
what she had read about him and how pleased 
she was that he had come on so much in his 
game. He acknowledged that he had done 
better than he had expected. 

“Jim must have been pleased?” she said. 
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“Yes, of course. But I’d rather it had been 
Jim ‘who had done well, much rather.” 

“T’m sure you would. But you are Jim’s 
pupil, and I know he takes a keen interest in 
you.” 

“T don’t think he does now.” 

* Why not?” 

“T don’t think he takes real interest in any- 
thing.” 

“T know he’s had an unsuccessful season, but 
surely it can’t be as bad as that.” 

“Tt couldn’t be worse, Vi; at least, it couldn’t 
be much worse.” 

“But what—” 

She hesitated. It seemed to her that she 
would be less than sincere if she asked the 
question that had been on her lips. 

Archie looked at her and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His face was miserable. She guessed 
that he was longing to open out to her, but that 
his chivalrous feeling for Jim prevented him 
from being frank even with her. 

“T must see Jim,” she said. . 

“Yes. I want you to. And yet I don’t 
know whether it will do any good now. The 
only thing that might do good would be if you 
were back in tennis.” 

“That’s impossible. 
before—” 

“Oh, I know, Vi. I was only saying—” 

““Besides—Archie, we must look things in 
the face—I think that would probably be dan- 
gerous now.” 

Archie flushed, looked down, and fidgetted 
with his hands. “Everything seems jolly diffi- 
cult these days,” he murmured. 

He looked up again, and his large yellowish- 
brown eyes held, she thought, a sort of de- 
fiance. 

“Well, if Jim’s to go, he must go, I suppose!” 
he said bitterly. 

“Archie dear, don’t you understand my diffi- 
culty?” 

“T think anything would be better than your 
dropping old Jim.” 

“T could never drop a friend. But I mustn’t 
make things worse by even the slightest insin- 
cerity. Jim’s not an ordinary sort of man.” 

Suddenly she was acutely aware of the two 
forces imprisoned in the two men who loved 
her, and fora moment she felt a creeping of fear. 

“Nor is Clive!’ she added. 

And then, having again mentioned Clive, 
she gained resolution and had it out with her 
brother. She spoke of Jim’s letter and its re- 
sult, and of the necessity Clive and she were 
under of going through what she described as 
the Jast and final torment of a scandalous pub- 
licity. Archie listened, the flush still on his 
face. He did not interrupt her, except once, 
when he said: 

“Of course I knew all about it at Cannes. 
The whole Riviera was full of it.” 


It will be a long time 


S VIVIAN went on speaking, she was grad- 
ually overwhelmed by a distressing feeling 

as of subtle egoism. She saw herself as a 
women yielding to a love which to her had 
seemed to touch the topmost peaks of joy, and 
almost to cease in fulness of joy; other satis- 
factions, too, not bodily, which she knew of but 
could never have put into words, such as 
women know in the perpetual nearness to them 
of a being they love. All this she had had from 
her love in the wonderful intimacy with Clive 
from which the whole world was excluded. The 
unhappiness her marriage had brought her had 
been out-weighéed by these joys of which she 
could never speak, the raptures in which the 
world stood far away and ordinary life was for- 
gotten. But what had her love and its con- 
sequence, marriage with Clive, brought to those 
others whom she loved deeply too, but in such 
a different way—to her father, her mother, and 
Archie? Nothing really but distress, appre- 
hension, acute uneasiness, and even, perhaps, a 
sense of shame, in the glaring publicity which 
the scandal attached to Clive’s name had cast 
upon them because they were connected with 





her. Hadn’t they something to forgive her for? 
And she saw quite clearly, perhaps really for 
the first time, the selfishness of a deep love, the 
selfishness of her love for Clive. For a mo- 
ment she felt that she had ruthlessly sacrificed 
her family for her own benefit. 

“Archie,” she said, “it seems that my love 
for Clive brings unhappiness on you all. [ 
wonder why that has to be. I don’t know, 
Have you ever felt angry with me about all 
this, ever felt as if you could almost hate me 
for the trouble I’ve brought into your lives by 
what I’ve done?” 

“Hate you? I[iike that! What next, Vi?” 

“No, Archie! Tell me the real truth.” 

“Tt’s simple enough, old girl. I wanted you 
for Jim. You know that well enough.” 


a DO hate bringing unhappiness to you all,” 
she said. Her eyes filled with tears. “It’s 
horrible,” she added, “that even our loves do 
harm to each other. Everything that we are 
seems to have the horrible pcwer to do harm; 
even against our will.” 

“Don’t worry, Vi. 
just now.” 

“You are all so good to me,” she said. 

“Well, what about you to us, if it comes to 
that?” 

“T only bring trouble upon you all. I know 
it. Poor mother. I know how she feels.” 

“Tt wel be all right. But if you want-to do 
something for me, give a helping hand to old 
Jim.” 

“What exactly is the matter with Jim? Do 
you know?” 

Archie’s eyes looked away from he.'s quickly. 
“T couldn’t say exactly. But when-—I mean, 
when you’re quite all right, and things are as 
usual, you might just show Jim you still take 
an interest in him and expect a lot from him— 
andall that. Clive wouldn’t mind, would he?” 

“Clive told me he wished me to be Jim’s 
friend.” 

“Oh. Well, real friendship means a lot. I 
think.” 

“You know how to be a friend.” 

“Well, hang it, I owe everything to Jim, and 
I should be an awful sweep to forget it. Of 
course, I know you can’t do anything just 
now.” 

The ice between them seemed broken, and 
they were able to talk together more freely, 
more easily now, although there were always 
the reserves between them which Vivian's 
marriage had made inevitable. Archie told 
her all about his play on the Riviera, took her 
again into the old happy life of tennis. Their 
talk flowed. They were true brother and sister 
once more. They forgot that the minutes 
were flying. 

The drawing-room door opened, and Clive 
stood there looking inon them. Some words— 
what was he saying?—died on Archie’s lips. 
He got up. 

“Hullo, Clive!” 

“Hullo, Archie! 
came in and shut the door. 
see my mother.” 

They shook hands. 
“You’ve done well, I know. 
lowing the game in the papers.” 

“Really? I didn’t know you bothered to 
do that.” 

“Marseilles seems to have been the best of 
all.” 

“Oh, it was pretty good. But a lot of the 
best players didn’t show up there. I say, I’m 
afraid it’s awfully late. I’d forgotten the 
time.” He looked quickly at his watch. 
“Nearly eleven. I must be off. Are you all 
right, Clive?” : 

“Splendid!” 

“That’s good. Well, Vi, good-night. 
well. I hope I haven’t tired you.” 

Clive went down with him to let him out. 
When they were alone together in the little 
hall, and Archie had taken his hat and stick, 
Clive said in a firm voice, 


You oughtn’t to worry 


Welcome back!’ Clive 
“T had to go and 


T’ve been fol- 


Sleep 
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“I’m tremendously sorry for all this beastly 
business about that fellow, Aubrey Sabine.” 

“Oh—yes.” 

“Qf course I’ve had to take action.” 

“Of course.” 

“One thing is—it will clear the air. 
that will be all to the good.” 

“Rather!” 

“J only wanted to say how sorry I am for all 
this bother—the dust this sort of thing kicks 
up. You might tell your people that.” 

“J will, But it’s his fault, not yours. And 

Good- 


And 


he’sgottopayforit.” 

“J am glad you take it like that. 
night, Archie.” 

“Good-night, Clive.” 


XVI 


VIVIAN'S child, a son, was born in the night 

during the last week of May, just before 
dawn, in that hour when human strength of 
body and mind often seems at its lowest ebb. 
The coming of the child was attended by com- 
plications which for a time put the mother’s 
life in grave danger. Clive had to endure a 
period of agonizing doubt, during which he 
looked into the abyss, stared at a terror of 
gross darkness, and felt about for a courage 
which evaded him, like a thing felt for in water, 
and moving always out of reach as the water 
moves stirred by the searcher. 

He managed somehow, mechanically it 
seemed to him, to look and appear calm, even 
cold, during that agony. The doctor was 
surprised by the apparent completeness of his 
self-control. Mrs. Denys, who was also there, 
was less surprised. Being a woman, she was 
able to read Clive more easily than they could. 
Instinctively she knew that this English re- 
serve covered a blaze of fear. At moments 
she saw him as a child chilled by fear of a thing 
not understood, felt the pathos of him as she 
had never quite felt it before, even began to 
comprehend Vivian’s love for him as hitherto 
she had not comprehended it. 

Often in the past she had secretly wondered 
why Vivian loved Clive so much, as Archie, as 
Jim, had also wondered. That night—why, 
she did not exactly know—she ceased to won- 
der. In spite of his apparent coldness she 
must have realized Clive for the first time. And 
she knew somehow that if Vivian died it would 
break Clive’s heart. He would not die be- 
cause of that death. A strong man in natural 
health does not die so easily. But the main- 
spring of his life would break if Vivian went 
from him. Mrs. Denys knew that and mys- 
teriously comprehended for the first time why 
Vivian loved him, had been drawn to love him 
instead of Jim Gordon, her tried comrade in so 
many arduous encounters, her companion in 
tastes. There was something in Clive which 
Jim lacked, some peculiar intensity, and it was 
a thing to draw a woman. 

About an hour before the child was born 
Clive did something which Mrs. Denys won- 
dered about then and afterward. She and he 
were together in a small upstairs sitting-room. 
The doctor and the nurse were with Vivian. 
Mother and husband kept away under orders. 
The one door of the room, which gave on to a 
landing from which the staircase descended to 
the first floor, was shut. The carpet outside 
was thick and deadened the sound of footsteps. 

Mrs. Denys was sitting in an armchair near 
the window, which was slightly open to the 
warm May nignt. She was trying to occupy 
herself with a piece of embroidery, but often 
her eyes could not see clearly what she was 
doing, and not seldom her hands faltered and 
ceased to move. She and Clive had long since 

Siven up attempting to talk. Now and then 
they exchanged a brief remark. Generally 
they were silent. And in that mutual silence 
they were listening with the strained attention 
oie who listen for the possible coming of 
h. 


Clive was sitting near the door. There was 
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an electric lamp just above him, and he had a 
book in his hand. The light shone on his 
thick hair, his weary, anxious forehead, and the 
book. Now and then he turned a page with an 
uneasy hand. And each time be did that Mrs. 
Denys glanced across the room at him, then 
looked again, or tried to look, at her embroid- 
ery. She knew that Clive was listening all the 
time, as she was. But the carpet on the stairs 
and landing was so thick that they would not 
know if any one were coming until the door 
opened. It was really no use listening. Yet 
they had to listen in the silence cf the night. 

Presently there was a faint rustle, and the 
curtains near Mrs. Denys moved. A little 
wind had touched them from cutside. The 
rustle caused her to glance toward them for an 
instant. When she looked again across the 
room, she saw Clive, half turned from her, 
standing by the door. She saw his white 
cheek—deadly white it looked—his ear, the 
close sweep of his thick, short hair. 
saw his right hand hanging down, opening and 
shutting, opening and shutting. 

It was at once evident to her that he had 
either actually heard, or felt, some sound out- 


side, though she had heard nothing. She lis- | 
But no sound | 


tened with strong attention. 
came to her. 


Suddenly Clive turned and looked at her, | 


and his eyes seemed to hold an intense, even 
a terrible inquiry. 


hear what I hear?” 
to say, “What is it?” when he held up a warn- 
ing hand. And his forehead wrinkled in a 
frown that seemed menacing. But she under- 
stood that it was not menacing, but was caused 
only by his intense desire to hear—not to be 
intetrupted. An instant passed. During it 
Mrs. Denys thought that the blood died away 


from Clive’s face, the whiteness of which began | 
to look like the whiteness of chalk. Then he | 
clenched his right hand, pulled up his body | 


stiffly, laid his left hand on the handle of the 
door, opened it sharply, and immediately 


stepped out on to the landing and shut the door | 


behind him. 


Left alone, Mrs. Denys felt suddenly cold. | 
She knew in that moment the coldness of a fear | 
she | 
The reasonable | 
supposition was that he had heard something | 
in the house, a call perhaps from nurse or doc- 
If so, it was | 


not comprehended. For a moment 


thought of following Clive. 


tor, a summons to Vivian’s room. 
natural that Vivian’s mother should share any 
knowledge conveyed tohim. And Mrs. Denys 
slowly got up from her chair with the intention 
of following him. She even crossed the room. 
But when she reached the shut door, she could 
not bring herself to open it. She was afraid 
to open it. In such a peculiar way it had been 
shut against her by Clive that she simply did 
not dare tolayahandonit. And after waiting 
a moment slowly, she went back to her chair, 
sat down again, and with shaking hands picked 
up her embroidery. 


ALMOST directly the door was reopened, 
and Clive came in. 

“Who was it? Who came up the stairs? 
Who was outside?” Mrs. Denys whispered. 

Clive shut the door. “No one.’” 

“But what did you hear?” 

“Nothing,” he said. 

But she felt that he was telling her a lie. 
She realized that Clive had gone out of the 
room like a man bracing himself, summoning 
all his resolution to meet an adversary. 

“But what did you think it was?” she per- 
sisted. 

“Well—”’” Clive stopped, looked at her, 
then went on slowly, like one weighing his 
words. “I imagined I heard some one cn the 
stairs, and then on the landing. It seemed to 
stop outside the door—I fancied.” 

“Tt?” said Mrs. Denys. 
“The foot.” 
She was silent, wondering. 


And she | § 





It was as if—she thought | 
afterward—his eyes cried out to her, ‘Do you | 
She was going to speak, | 
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“Tt was imagination,” he then said firmly. 

Again she felt that he was telling her a lie. 

“And Vivian?” she said. 

“We must wait. We can only wait.” 

“Ts she—have you heard anything?” 

“No. I didn’t go to her room. The house 
was silent. There was nobody about.” 

“Are you curc?” 

“Ves,” 

He looked at his watch and sat down. 

She never knew why he had gone out of the 


“Whom?” she said. ‘Tell me, Clive.” 

“Tf you had married Gordon, you would haye 
had it. . Now you’ll never have it.” 

“Tf you had refused to marry me after your 
trial, do you think I should have been happy” 
she said. 

“Not then. Not at first. 
have been some day.” 

“You know me, and you don’t know me,” 
she said. 

They spoke of the name to be given to the 


But you might 


child. She had not forgotten that Clive had 
said his name was not to be handed on to his 
son, if the baby were a boy, and she asked what 


|room in that strange, horrible way and had 
| shut the door behind him as if against her. She 
| never spoke of the matter again to him. She 
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never mentioned it to any one. 
When at last the doctor came to say that 


| Vivian had given birth to a son, Clive stood up 


and said simply, 

“Thank you.” 

The doctor looked toward Mrs. Denys, and 
she got up, with sudden tears rolling over her 
face, and went toward him. He turned, and 
she followed him out of the room, passing Clive 
with’a look of thankfulness and blessing. But 
~vhen she was outside and had gone a step or 
two down the stairs, she felt that she must 
speak to Clive, touch him. And she turned 
and went back. When she reached the door- 
way, she saw Clive kneeling with his back to 
her at the window. He had pulled away the 
curtains and was leaning out with his arms on 
the window-sill. And his body was shaking. 


XVII 


‘THE boy whese coming had caused such fear 

and pain was exceptionally small, frail, and 
delicate from his birth. Vivian rapidly recov- 
ered her health. Although she had been ap- 
parently close to the gates of death, her strong 
constitution asserted itself victoriously when 
her baby was with her. And the doctor had 
soon no further alarm on her account. But 
the child did not seem to derive from its 


they should callhim. Clive seemed to have no 
special wish, but suggested Archibald after her 
brother, or Henry after her father. She hes 
tated, then rejected both names. 

“Haven’t you any favorite name?” she 
asked. 

Clive said he hadn’t. His manner was » 
curiously indifferent that for a moment Vivian 
felt anger, the sudden quick anger of a mother, 
which has something animal in it. 

“Do you think it doesn’t matter what my 
baby is called?” she said flushing. 

“T don’t know that a name matters very 
much,” he said. ‘Especially as nearly all 
parents give their children pet names.” 

“We call you Clive,” she said, still witha 
touch of anger. 

“T suppose I’m not the sort of fellow whois 
given a pet name.” 

“Let us call baby Clive,” she said. 

And she looked at him with a sudden defiance 
in her eyes. 

She knew at that moment that he knew she 
was combating an expressed wish of his which 
she had not forgotten. She wished him to 
know that she had not forgotten it. Just then 
she was putting her will against his, and almost 
with heat, like one in a fight. 

“T don’t wish that,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“T hate my name.” 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


Y OU CAN make good money writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph” method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. We show you how, 
guarantee you steady work at home, no matter where 
you live, and pay you cash each week. Full particulars 
and booklet free. Write today. 


| used a word which startled her. 


| her that in a few sentences, and in the telling 


He spoke of 
“punishment;” said, “I thought that punish- 
ment was coming upon me that night.” When 


| she asked him, “Did you think you deserved 


punishment ;” he answered, “Yes.” 

“Why?” she said. 

“Because I married you, and by marrying 
you involved you in my trouble,”’ he answered. 


Once again his will had retreated before 
what he thought was hers. And it was not 
even really hers. But something, some mys 
terious inhibition, prevented her from saying 
so just then, and, once the moment was passed, 
it seemed too late to explain that she had only 
spoken moved by a passing impulse of anget 
because he had seemed indifferent about a mat- 
ter affecting the child. 

Every one seemed to think it quite naturtl 


| “You were meant for an open, healthy, happy, 
|care-free English life. If you had married, 
|say—”’ He paused. 
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You can learn all about the Snow 
White Dryer from any af these dis- 
tributing companies, or from deal- 


ld have ers in upwards of 100 cities. 
’ Akron, O., Snow White Co. of Akron. 
pes Baltimore, Md., Snow White Co. of Baltimore. 
lappy: Battle Creek, Mich., E. C. Seaton, 89 Griffin 
Street. 
1 might Beaver Falls, Pa., Roughen Co., 1123 7th Ave. 
Boston, Mass., W. C. Betillyon, Fargo Street 
House No. 9. 
Ww me,” Canton, O., Snow White Co. of Canton. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Bain Bros. Mfg. Co., 512 
1 to the American Trust Bldg. 
“afk Chicago, Ill., Williamson Heater Co., Build- 
Ive had ers’ Exhibit, 15 E. Van Buren Street. 
n to his Cleveland, O., Snow White Co. of Cleveland, 
ed what 1272 Euclid Avenue. 
h Columbus, O., Atlas Engineering Co., 72 N. 
ave no Third Street. 
fter her Davenport, Ia., Snow White Sales Co., 201 
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DRY....and ready to iron 
in a few minutes 


E. Second Street. 

Dayton, O., Williamson Heater Co., 607 
Washington Street. 

Decatur, Ill., Snow White Co. of Decatur. 


Denver, Colo., Denver Snow White Distrib- 
uting Co., 551 E. Colfax Street. 


Detroit, Mich., Lee & Co., 1213 Temple Ave. 


Duluth, Minn., Snow White Co. of Duluth, 
327 W. First Street. 


Erie, Pa., A. Hardinger & Son, 30 Park Row. 
Greenville, O., C. C. Snyder. 


MNarrisburg, Pa., Snow White Co. of Harris- 
burg. 


Huntington, W. Va., Snow White Co. of Hunt- 
ington, Belle Building, 1202 Fourth Street. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Neeves & Co., 906 Odd 
Fellows Building. 


Kansas City, Mo., J. M. Van Der Veer, 
Gibraltar Building. 


Lancaster, Pa., poset White Co. of Lancaster. 
Lexington, Ky., Snow White Co. of Lexington. 
Louisville, Ky., Snow White Co. of Louisville. 
Madison, Wisc., Snow White Co. of Madison. 


defiance Milwaukee, Wisc., Snow White Co. of Mil- 
ne he This wonderful clothes dryer does away a er 
S whic . . . ontreal, Que., Montrea! Snow 
hiss with weather worries and clothes-line bother; ee ee 


ist then 
| almost 


saves its own cost in less than a year. 


HAT a blessing! To be able to 
hang damp clothes quickly away in 
a neat cabinet, and return in a few min- 


plete both tasks with ease the same day. 
Besides, clothes dried in the Snow 
White are always sweet, sterile, properly 


a Sem Pa., W. H. Pattison, 402 Wallace 

lock 

New Seven, Conn., Snow White Co. of New 
Haven, 153 Court Street. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Snow White Co. of 
Oklahoma. 

Peoria, Ill., Bartel & Simon, 707 Main Street. 

Portland, Ore., Snow Waite Co. of Portland, 
Cor, Park and Yamhill Streets. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Furnace Sup- 


ate fe utes to find everything perfectly dry and white. Because they are dried quickly DY Crm S00 Leth Beret, 
rus ps ° e . . ittsburgh, wp & ite le ‘itts- 
owl sweet-smelling—ready to iron! with circulating heat—the scientific way ‘burgh, 3006 Jenkins Arcade. 
norribly Sounds like a dream—but forthousands = __and are entirely free from smoke and ee 
r J “9 N. eet. 
ive you of women it's a dream come true. The dirt, color and fabric are not injured in Richmond, Vs., Snow White Co. of Richmond, 
are you Snow White Cabinet Clothes Dryer has Roanoke, Va., Snow White Co. of Roanoke, 
should ° - any way. 207 Church Avenue, 8S. W. 
2 made it possible. Rochester, N. Y., White Engineering Co., 
why Priced within your reach fpr alge es 
“ 8 ity, Utah, Mid-West Sales Co., 
ight to Saves time, steps and clothes J uae 
c - ’ ° : r Seattle, Wash., Snow White Clothes Dryer 
Without walking a step, clothes can be At today’s low . a the a White is ot Sent, $28 ike Stents” 
‘ 4 . 7 . is, Mo., § - O! . Louis, 
ind bc placed in the Snow White directly from Within the reach of every family’s purse. Vancl Building. , 
lespl thewringer. No fussing around the yard It uses no more gas than a bake oven, St. Paul, Minn., Sterling Electric Co., Min- 
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again.” 
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What 
vn life. 


in blustery weather, no lugging heavy 
baskets from laundry to line, no bothering 
with a clothes-horse—simply arrange the 
things in the cabinet. 

By the time the next 
batch of clothes is wash- 
ed, the first is dry. The 
laundress can start ironing 
as soon as she is through 
washing—she can com- 


WASH 9) 


yet it contains sixty feet of drying space. 
Anyone can set it up in less than an hour. 

Ask the Snow White dealer in your 
town about this wonder- 
ful invention and the con- 
venient purchase terms. 
Or, write direct—we’ ll 
send name of nearest deal- 
er and free booklet de- 
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at lO scribing the Snow White. 


neapolis, Minn., 31 S. 5th Street. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Snow White Co. of Syracuse. 

Tacoma, Wash., Snow White Clothes Dryer 
Co. of Tacoma, 955 Market Street. 

Toledo, O., Snow White Co. of Toledo. 

Tulsa, Okla., Snow White Co. of Oklahoma, 

314 S. Kenosha Street. 

Washington, D. C., Better Homes Equipment 
Co., 739 11th Street, N. 

Wichita, Kans., Snow White Co. of Wichita, 
1510 E. Douglas Avenue, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Snow White Cabinet 
Clothes Dryer Co., 69 S. Main Street. 

Youngstown, O., Wilkins-Leonard Co., 27 E. 
Federal Street. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY, Dryer Division, CINCINNATI 


Famous for 30 years as a manufacturer of heating and ventilating equipment, 
and for 25 years a producer of quality clothes dryers. 
before W BRANCHES: Boston, Mass., Fargo Street House No. 9; Chicago, Ill., 15 E. Van Buren St.; New York City, Suite 2070, 50 Church St.; Dayton, Ohio, 607 Washington 
vas not St.; Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Furnace & Supply Co., 260 S. 15th St. 
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Of course you serve Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. Every woman does. 

But do you buy it in convenient, easy- 
to-serve Crushed form? 

And do you know all its tempting, 
proven uses? 

Pies, cakes, salads, fruit-cocktails, des- 
setts, sundaes, ices. Endless ways to 
serve it. 


Clip and Paste in Your Recipe Book 


— es ee 
HONOLULU SHORTCAKE: Spread well-drained | 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple thickly between lay- 
Jers of plain cake, cut in squares. Serve with whip- | 
ped cream, 
““Criss-Cross” Pre: Heat two cups Crushea | 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Mix 3; cup sugar, !¢ teaspoon 
| salt and 2 tablespoons flour. Add the hot pineapple | 
and bring to the boiling point, stirring constantly, 
and add 1 teaspoon butter, Cool slightly, add 1 
beaten egg and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Pour 
into pastry lined pie pan and arrange strips of pas-| 
try across the top. Put into a hot oven and after 
10 minutes reduce heat and bake about 30 minutes | 
longer 
PINEAPPLEADE: Mix I cup water and 14 cup| 
sugar, boil 1o2minutes and chill. Add 3 cups ice 
water, 2 cups of the syrup drained from Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple and !4 cup lemon juice. 
SouTH SEA ISLAND Fruit Cup: Remove the| 
skins from 3 bananas, cut in quarters lengthwise 
jane slice in quarter inch slices, Arrange in cock- 
tail or sherbet glasses. Pour ice cold Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple over each allowing about { cup 
leo each serving. Garnish witha candied cherry and 


et 


Dave. 52, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.”’ 
_ |) Seen er 
Address 
City State ——- 
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_ | menace. 


~ | could look like that. 


apparently a peculiar joy amounting almost 
| to exultation. She assumed that Clive had 
wished it as well as Vivian, and Vivian did not 
|undeceive her. She could not tell the truth 
of what had passed between her and Clive, so 
she said nothing. But she wondered about 
Mrs. Baratrie. There had been strangeness 
in the misery of her mother-in-law, and now 
there was strangeness in the joy. In each 
there seemed to be present defiance. But 
while in the misery the defiance had shut every 
one out, in the joy it seemed to open arms, to 
bid Clive, Vivian, the Denys family, and even 
Mrs. Baratrie’s few intimate friends share 
closely with her, be solid with her in sheer 
pride of happiness. And by this peculiarity 
of joy Vivian seemed to measure for the first 
time what Mrs. Baratrie’s mystery had been, 
to plumb its depths. 


It WAS arranged that the christening of the 

baby should take place at St. Giles’, but be- 
fore the date fixed for the little ceremony the 
child was taken suddenly ill with convulsions. 
The doctor came and looked ‘grave. He said 
little to Vivian, but when Clive was alone with 
him and asked for his opinion, he said: 

“Many young children have this sort of 
thing and get through it, but I’ll be frank with 
you, Mr. Baratrie. Your child seems to have 
very little stamina. From the first it bas been 
puny and delicate. I don’t know why. 
You—” he looked hard at Clive—‘‘you are all 
right. Any one can see that, though of course 
you have a lot to worry you, if you’ll forgive 
me for saying so. As to your wife—the whole 
world knows what she is, one of our most 
famous athletes. But the baby doesn’t seem 
to have inherited from either of you.” 

“Do you think he will die?” asked Clive. 
“T wouldn’t say that. But—” he paused and 
looked at his feet for a moment—‘you 
meant to have him christened in St. Giles’ by 
Mr. Herries?” 

Veco»? 

“Well, I shouldn’t delay the christening.” 

“You mean—better to have it soon—here?” 

“Yes, That’s what I should advise. Of 
course, the child may very likely recover. - But 

|no harm will be done.” 

“T will speak about it to my wife.” 

“T should. But don’t alarm her. ‘Tell her 
it’s merely a precautionary measure such as I 
should advise in any similar case.” 

When the doctor was gone, Clive went to 
find Vivian. She was not in her little sitting- 

;room. He guessed she was with the baby, and 
was about to go to her room, when he saw her 
| coming down the stairs. 

“T wanted to speak to you,” he said gently. 

“Yes, know. The doctor has been saying 
something to you that he didn’t say to me. 
Hasn’t he?” 

He looked into her eyes. 

“What was it?” 

“T’ll tell you in here.” 

They went into the sitting-room, and he 
shut the door. 

“‘Aren’t you going to sit down, dear?” he 
asked, as she remained standing close to the 
door. 

“What did he say about Baby?” she an- 
swered, as if she had not heard his last words. 

“He spoke about the christening. He knew 
it was going to be in St. Giles’. But he advises 
!us to have it quietly here, as Baby isn’t quite 
the thing.” 

Vivian said nothing for a minute. He saw 
| her swallow and then open her lips, but no 
| words came. A great change seemed to him 
to come in her eyes, like knowledge stirring 
deep down in them and then forcing its way up 
| mysteriously to the surface. And the know- 

ledge looked out at him with a tremendous 
| solemnity that seemed to hold something of 
He had never seen Vivian look like 
that before; he had never imagined that she 
In that moment, though 
|a girl stood before him, he seemed confronted 


“Yes,” he said. 





After the Verdict 


by immeasurable age. 
speaking at last. 

“There is nothing to be alarmed about 
That’s what Dr. Greyke said. It’s merely q 
precautionary measure.” 

“Why do you speak like that to me, Cliye? 
What is the good of such words between us?” 

“But Greyke told me—” 

“All doctors think that they have to be lias 
in their profession. But you and I are not 
doctors. I shall ask Mr. Herries to come here 
and christen baby tomorrow.” 

She went out of the room, leaving Cliye 
ashamed. Yet he loved her frankness. With. 
out it she would not have been Vivian. Neyer. 
theless with it went a power of penetration that 
at moments reminded him of a highly tempered 
spear. 

That evening Vivian told him that she had 


“Very well,” she said, 


arranged about the christening. Bob Herries | 


had promised to come early in the afternoon of 
the following day. He could not come in the 
morning. Otherwise he would have fixed an 
earlier hour. She had already told Mrs. Ban. 
trie and her mother what had been arranged, 
Mrs. Baratrie was going to be the baby’s 
godmother. The godfathers were to le 
Archie, and Robert Martin, Clive’s solicitor, 
Vivian had chosen her brother as godfather, 
Clive’s choice had fallen on Martin. This bad 
surprised Vivian till Clive said: 

“Martin is a very quiet man, but he’s really 
rather a wonderful fellow. I owe him a great 
deal. If he accepts, our child will have som 
one to look to, some one absolutely reliable and 
straight. Martin will take being a+zodfather 
seriously. It will mean something to him 
To most men it would mean very little or 
nothing.” 

And Vivian had understood, and Martin had 
accepted without manifesting any surprise. 

Now Clive communicated with Martin and 
received his promise to come to Chester Street 
on the following day for the christening. 

That night, after all the arrangements had 
been made, the baby seemed suddenly better. 
Before going to bed Clive went into Vivian's 
bedroom to look at him. Vivian was already 
in bed, but not asleep. A night-light was 
burning by the bed and the tiny cot at its side, 
giving out a faint yellow radiance. And this 
faint yellow radiance suddenly took Clive back 
to his nursery days, to the earliest recollection 
of his childhood. 

He bent down to Vivian. 

“He’s sleeping,” she whispered. 

“Do you think—” 

“Nurse says he is better.” 

Her eyes looked very soft and luminous in 
the dim light. She stretched up her arm, and 
Clive felt her warm hand on the back of his 
neck. 

“You do want him to live, don’t you?” 

He heard the yearning of all the mother- 
world in her whispering voice, and his eyes 
were suddenly dim. How he loved Vivian at 
that moment. All the life that was in him 
seemed to surge up in a great wave of tender- 
ness. All he was, all he could ever be, moved 
and aspired in that wave. 

“Yes,” he whispered. “Yes.” 

She smiled, and he knew that she believed 
him. 

XVIII 


FOUR days after his baptism, after a period 

during which the strange calm of little 
Clive persisted, the convulsions he had sufiered 
from suddenly returned. Under their attacks 
the small amount of strength he had failed; his 
resisting power ebbed away; on the sixth day, 
toward evening, he died. 

He was buried in a country churchyard, at 
the village of Mayling in Surrey, not very 
far from London, where Vivian’s parents had 
a cottage to which they often went from 
Friday to Monday in summer. It had never 
been Vivian’s home. They had taken it since 
her marriage. But she wished her baby to lie 
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in the churchyard there. She could not bee. 
the thought of burying him in a crowded 

London cemetery. The churchyard at May- 
ling was surrounded b7 green sloping meadows 
and leafy woods. Flowers grew in the tangled 
hedgerows. The soft Surrey hills kept watch 
not far off; seemed to keep the busy world out 
with quiet steadfastness, warders of nature set 
there to guard from disturbance the long 
sleep of a little child who had opened his eyes 
upon life, but had not been destined to know it. 

At the funeral, which was held by the 
clergyman of the village, an old man whe had 
lived there for nearly forty years peacefully 
doing his simple duties, this prayer of the 
sixteenth century was said, by Vivian’s desire. 

“O Lord, support us all the day long of this 
troubelous life, until the shades lengthen, and 
the evening comes, and the buisy world is 
hushed, and the fever of life is over and our 
work done. Then, Lord, in thye mercy, grant 
us safe lodgeing, a holy rest, and peace at the 
last, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

When Vivian asked Mr. Bainbridge, the old 
rector, to say this prayer at the grave side, he 
looked at her mildly for a moment before re- 
plying in his weak, gentle voice, which was 
like the voice of some ethereal old woman: 

“That is a beautiful prayer. I know none 
more beautiful. But do you think it is quite 
suitable to offer it up at the funeral of a little 
child?” 

“My baby won’t hear it,” she said. “But 
his father and mother will. I want you to say 
it for us, if you don’t mind, for his father and— 
and me. We need that prayer.” 

“T will gladly say it,” the old rector replied. 

And when he began to speak it, standing by 
Clive’s side, and looking down into the hole in 
the Surrey earth where Baby lay, Vivian whis- 
pered it with him. Clive, rigid and gazing 
before him into the green summer which 
circled them with its happiness, caught frag- 
ments of the prayer from her lips—“this 
troubelous life—world is hushed—safe lodgeing 
—peace—” Birds were singing. Grasses 
moved in the light breeze, quivered as if they 
were endowed with the life which Baby had re- 
signed so swiftly. The sky was blue and had a 
look of depth. Vivian lifted her eyes from the 
grave and instinctively raised them to the sky. 
And immediately a day of the past was with 
her, the day of Clive’s acquittal, and she was 
standing by the window in Mrs. Baratrie’s 
house in Knightsbridge, and looking at the sky 
over the Park. To drift in that blue and to 
sink away—how would that be? Falling, fall- 
ing, falling through immeasurable blue; dying 
away from the world and this life in blue! 
What strangeness, what release! She had 
dreamed for a moment at that window, when 
the fate of Clive hung in the balance. And the 
blue was still there above her. But a little 
more than a year had passed, and Clive and 
she were husband and wife, and already their 
child had gone from them. And she seemed to 
see little Clive, like a far-distant white speck, 
fading ‘rom them in blue. 

“Amen! 

_It was over. She touched Clive’s hand. And 
his hand was terribly cold. She took her hand 
away quickly. 

Always afterward, when she thought of that 
day, she thought of a far-distant white speck 
fading in blue, and of the icy cold of Clive’s 
hand. 

MEX 


LIVE’S action for slander against Sir 

- Aubrey Sabine was down to come on in the 
High Court, London, after the Long Vacation. 
The preliminaries had already been gone 
through. 

But it was the end of July before the ground 
was cleared at last for the action. Then came 
the great pause, the interval of the Long 
Vacation, which began on the first of August. 
_ Clive had gone through all these legal pre- 
iminaries with scarcely a word to Vivian about 
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them. He had simply told her that his solicitor 
was doing all that was necessary to prepare the 
way for his action. As she had not been going 
anywhere during that spring and summer she 
had not been in the way of hearing any of the 
gossip of London, and since the morning when 
she had read in her newspaper that ugly para- 
graph about a forthcoming “sensational case” 
she had not looked at another paper. Then 
Baby had come, and Baby had gone. Her 
brief period of motherhood had passed almost 
like a dream in the night. And now suddenly 
there was a strange emptiness, a strange, stark 
interval of calm, through which a girl in 
mourning had to live somehow, before the 
autumn came with its inevitable burst of 
horrible sensation. 


FOR August and September Clive rented a 

small, but pretty, house in Surrey, backed 
by chalk cliffs above which were fir groves, 
and fronting a big ‘view over rolling country 
bordered by distant blue hills. He went up to 
business five times a week, so Vivian had many 
hours by herself. She wished for this solitude 
at first, and told Clive she preferred not to have 
any, even the most intimate, visitors. But 
toward the end of August Archie came down to 
stay with them. There was an excellent hard 
tennis court in the garden, and one of grass. 
And Clive persuaded Vivian to begin playing 
again. She had not had a racket in her hand 
since the autumn tournament at King’s Club, 
and she felt an almost invincible reluctance to 
play—why, she did not exactly know. But 
when Archie was there, she agreed to go on 
court, chiefly for his sake, and they had some 
singles together. After three or four days of 
play Vivian was surprised to find some of her 
enthusiasm for the game she excelled in stirring 
in her once more. 

Clive must have noticed a change in her, 
slight though it was, and one day he said to her: 

“Ask Gordon to come down for a week-end 
and play. We never see him now. Why 
is that?” 

“Jim?” she said, and looked at him as if 
startled. 

“Yes. Why has he dropped us? 
didn’t he come to see us when he came back 
from France?” 

“T think probably Jim feels uncomfortable 
since he wrote you that letter,” Vivian said. 
“He had to write it, of course. But I dare say 
he feels very badly about it.” 

The mask-like look came into Clive’s face, 
which seemed to set into a hard fixity devoid of 
any definite expression. ‘I wish you would ask 
Gcrdon down,” he said, “or get Archie to 
write to him for you. He did me a good turn 
when he wrote to me. I don’t want him to 
think I am ungrateful.” 

“Very well, I will ask him,” she said, but 
rather doubtfully. “But if it’s for tennis, we 
shall want a fourth.” 

“T’ll play. Of course, I am not up to your 
form. You are all first class. But if you can 


_ put up with me—” 


“Clive!” she said, with a sudden rush of 
tenderness that seemed to her incoherent. 


look. 
“T’ll write to him.” 
“Do, dear.” 


And he went cut of the room rather stiffly. 


To Archie’s delight Jim accepted Vivian’s 
invitation, and on the Friday following his 
acceptance he arrived at Monk’s Hill in the 
afternoon. Clive had not yet come back from 
the city, and Vivian and Archie were alone 
in the house. 

It was now nearly eight months since Vivian 
had seen Jim, and she marked at once the 
change in him. He had put on flesh. She had 
always known him as a strong, sinewy, fine- 
drawn athlete, trained to a hair, keen, wiry, 
with an alert body and a thin, almost fiercely 
energetic face. Now the face had broadened 
out. 
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Why | 


“Well?” he said, still keeping the mask-like | 


The cheeks, especially near the eyes, 
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looked puffy. The body was heavier and 
seemed. to have much less youthfulness in it 
than formerly. And the eyes, which had been 
so steady, watchful, and determined, the eyes 
of the true athlete, now looked self-conscious, 
sometimes—and that seemed incredible in 
Jim—sometimes even furtive. There was no 
ugly redness in the complexion. Jim’s face was 
still brown, still kept a certain out-of-doors 
look. But the hair about the temples had 
grown grayer, and his movements were less 
light, less springy, than they had been. 
Nevertheless Vivian was struck harder by 
the change in his manner, indicating inner 
mental change, than by the alteration in his 
figure and face. Jim looked a dreary man. 


WHEN they met, he smiled. He gripped 
her hand hard. There was a sound of real 
gladness in the voice that greeted her. But, the 
first moments of intercourse over, he seemed to 
slip—and she felt that it was a slipping back— 
into a dreariness, that she guessed to be 
habitual. It was asifa film had grown over his 
whole nature, concealing its light. It was 
always difficult to Vivian to play a part, be- 
cause it was natural to her to be sincere. But 
she tried at first to play a part with Jim. She 
made it her aim to seem unobservant, to hide 
from him that she had noticed a change in him. 
Archie helped her vigorously. Clive would not 
be back till the evening. The day was bril- 
liantly fine. Archie suggested a game of tennis 
after tea. None of them cared to play a 
triangular game, and Vivian said she would 
stand out and umpire for her brother and Jim. 
“I’m awfully out of form,” Jim said, the 
furtive eyes turning toward Vivian, then glanc- 
ing away. “Archie saw me on the Riviera 
and at Wimbledon. I don’t know what it is, 
| but something’s put me completely off my 
| game.” 
“Never mind,” she said. ‘There’s no gal- 
| lery.” 
| In Jim’s game Vivian saw the new dreariness 
| she had detected in his look and manner. Jim 
| could not play actually bad tennis. He knew 
| too much about the game, was too accustomed 
| to it for that. But he was no longer the Davis 
Cup Jim who had triumphed with Vivian in 
;many Mixed Doubles before crowds of spec- 
|tators. His swiftness was abated. There was 
a certain perceptible effort in his play. Vivian 
felt that he could no longer last as he had been 
able to last in the old days. 

After he had played two sets with Archie she 
resolved to put him to the test, and said that 
she would put on her shoes and have a match 
with him. She went off, assuming his assent, 
and came back in a moment racket in hand. 
Jim was sitting in a garden chair smoking a 
cigarette. He got up, when he saw her, rather 
heavily. 

“T’d rather play with you than against you, 
Vivian,” he said. “If I thought there was a 
chance of tournament play with you again, 
I—” He broke off and picked up his racket. 

“Would yeu buck up then, Jim?” she could 
not help saying. 

She saw Archie’s 
anxiously. 

“Come along!” she said. “You'll beat me, 
of course. A first-rate man can always beat a 
woman. But I’m going to give you a good 
match.” 

And when she was on the hard court—she 
deliberately chose the faster game—opposite 

to Jim, she put forth all her powers. 

| Archie, watching the match, saw again the 
athletic sister he had missed when he came 
| home from France. The child had vanished. 
| And today it seemed to him that the mother of 
| the child had vanished, too, and that the old 
Vivian of the courts was with him once more. 

An unusual tension in the two players com- 
municated itself to him. He felt conscious of a 
strife which was more acute than the normal 
strife of even the most ardent tennis players, of 
a hidden, subterranean strife which he could 


eyes turned on her 





not quite understand. And presently—for 
Vivian drew ahead—he found himself being 
traitor to his sister. For with all his force of 
will he wanted Jim to win, to buck up, to carry 
the thing through with the iron determination 
which used to be characteristic of his friend, 
And when Jim did make an effort—when it was 
almost too late, though—and equalized, and 
at last went out a winner by two games, ten to 
eight, Archie thrilled with a sense of triumph 
which he did not fully understand. He under- 
stood it better that night when he was alone for 
a moment with Vivian outside her bedroom 
door, and she said to him in a low voice, 

“T tried hard to beat Jim today.” 

“T know you did, Vi. And you played almost 
in your old form.” 

“Yes. But wouldn’t it have been awful if I 
had beaten him!” 

Then Archie fully understood. 
he said soberly. 

“Archie, we must get old Jim back to what 
he used to be. We simply must!” 

“Tt’s in your hands, old girl, not in mine.” 

Vivian looked at him for an instant strangely, 
Then she said only, “Good-night, Archie boy, 
Life’s difficult—difficult.” 

She went into her room and shut the door. 

Clive and Jim, the two men who loved her, 
who she knew loved her, were together down- 
stairs in the smoking-room. When her door 
was shut, she went over to the window and 
pulled up the blind. Then she switched off the 
light and sat down close to the window. 

The stars over Surrey were bright. Suddenly 
Vivian found herself thinking cf African stars— 
so she called them to herself. And with the 
thought there came an abrupt realization. She 
got up and stood by the window. 

She could go with Clive to the Place of 
Happiness. The obstacle to that journey, to 
the fulfilling of that intense longing of Clive’s, 
was removed. Baby was gone. Tears came 
into hereyes. Ever since Baby’s death she had 
suffered terribly and had instinctively hidden 
her suffering. For she did not know what 
Clive’s feelings about that death were, whether 
he at all shared her sorrow. Her will, so it 
seemed to her, had been canceled by little 
Clive’s death. Fate had fallen in with Clive’s 
will. She could not talk about that with Clive. 
But she could do something to make him, 
perhaps, happier for a short time than he had 
ever yet been with her. And she would do it. 

She felt like one on the edge of a long 
journey, and already traveling in mind. 
A conviction came to her that she would, be- 
fore very long, be isolated with Clive as she 
had never been isolated with him yet. How 
would it be then? She moved about the room. 
She would tell Clive at once, that very night, 
that she would go with him to North Africa, 
would go out in camp with him above the 
Plain of the Gazelles, would visit the villa by 
the sea with him. Then he could look forward, 
through the coming days of misery and 
scandal, to the peace with her which he had 
yearned for. 


“ Awful!” 


at her watch. It was five 

minutes to twelve. She wondered if Clive 
would be very late in coming to bed. As she 
was wondering, the door opened, after a soft 
knock which she did not answer, and he 
came in. 

“Still up!” he said, looking at her with sur- 
prise in his eyes. 

“Yes,” she said. 
you would come. 
thing.” 

He had shut the door and now came up to 
her. She noticed that his face looked hot and 
his eyes feverish. The mask-like expression 
was gone. She wondered what had been hap- 
pening downstairs, and could not help saying 
quickly, 

“There’s nothing wrong between you and 
Jim, is there?” 

“Why should there be?” 


HE looked 


“T was wondering when 
I want to tell you some- 
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“You look as if—” She stopped. 
He went quickly up to a long glass that 
stood in the angle of the room, looked into it 
for a moment, then turned round. “My face 
‘ves me away. That’s what you mean, isn’t 
it, Vi? I’m off guard for once and didn’t know 


it till you told me.” | 

She said nothing, and after a moment he 
went on: 

“Gordon and I have been talking about the 
case. It had to be done some time or other. 
He told me exactly what took place at Lord 
Dartree’s, gave me all the details he could 
remember. He’l! be my principal witness at the 
trial. Seems odd, doesn’t it, that Gordon 
should be dragged into my life like this?” 

“Vs,” she said. 

She went to sit down close to the window. 
He followed her and stood by the window, 
leaning with one arm on the sill. 

“JT thanked Gordon again for telling me, and 
giving me a chance to stamp out once for all 
the infernal rumors that have been going about 
since my trial. By the way, I ran across 
G. H. Heathcote today.” 

“Where?” 

“Tm the Bath Club. I went in there for a 
minute before coming to the station. He came 
ap to me, but I turned my back on him. A lot 
of men saw it. We’ve had a letter from him 
denying flatly that he ever said what Aubrey 
Sabine attributed to him. But I know he did 
say it.” 

“How can you know?” 

“He’s got the face of a fellow who always 
believes the worst. He did say it, and I cut 
him today. He’ll have to go into the witness- 
box and lie at the trial. Perhaps that will teach 
him to be more careful in the future as to what 
he says about other men. Do you remember 
that evening at the theater?” 

“At bis theater—yes.” 

“T knew that night I was going to have 
trouble with Heathcote. I felt it, and I was 
right. Well, Gordcn’s done me a good turn, | 
and soI told him. I’ll put my foot on this nest 
of wasps and make an end of as many as I can. 
But, my God, Vi—the stings!” 

“Clive!” 

She reached vp and took hold of his hand, 
and he dropped down beside her. 

“Just before you came up, I was looking at 
the stars, and they made me want tc do some- 
thing.” 

He turned his head and looked out of the 
window. “What was it?” he asked. 

“Baby hasn’t stayed to prevent me,” she 
said, in answer. 

He remembered at once. She knew that by 
the expression in his eyes. 

“Little Clive!’? he said. “He couldn’t bear 
the burden you put upon him.” 

“I?” she said, suddenly on the defensive, as 
she had been once before when there was a 
questicn of the child. “I put a burden on 
my baby?” 

“Didn’t you give him my name?” 


SHE put her arm round his neck. “Did you 
love him at all?” she said. 

“Yes, [I didn’t know whether I should. But 
when I saw him, I did.” 

“TI wasn’t sure. There are many things con- 
nected with you that I’m not sure 25out. 
There s something very strange in yor. Clive. 
Perhaps, when we go away, I shall uuderstand 
more,” 

“Go away?” 

“ . 

Didn’t you understand what I meant 
when I said that Baby had.«t stayed to prevent 
me: But you did. I knew by your eyes.” 

“Do you mean Africa?” he said in a low 
voice, 

“Ves,” 

He put his arms round her in a strange, 
rough, almost brutal way. 

7 _ you mean the Place of Happiness?” 

es. 
“It’s waiting for us. It’s expecting us. I 
can see the oleanders by the stream. They 
= happy there—those two. Perhaps their 
appiness there has prepared the way for ours. 
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You say it was the stars made you want to 
get away?” 

“T think it was. I was looking at them and 
then thought of those places.” 

“The white house by the sea, too—near Sidi 
Barka among the palms!” 

“Ves,” 

His arms tightened about her. “But then— 
do you mean that we shall be away for a long 
while?” 

“Just for a holiday.” 

“Then it can’t be the house by the sea. To 
go there would mean taking it—if it is empty, 
if it is free.” 

“T only thought of it because you told me 
about it.” 

“But you thought of it. You can’t get away 
from that. When I passed it that day with 
Campbell, I had an odd intimate feeling about 

|it that I’ve never had about any other house 
that I’ve not been in. We didn’t stop. We 
just ran by. But I felt that house. Perhaps 
that meant something, Vi.” 

“We could only go away for a little while,” 
she murmured. 

She tried to make her voice obstinate, but 

she remembered how she had longed to submit 
her will to Clive’s in some great way, some way 
| that would make up to him for all that he had 
endured, was enduring still because of her will 
| to which he had yielded in the past. And she 
| felt weak in his arms. Should she give in? 
| Baby was gone. She had only Clive left. He 
| had suffered far more than most men are ever 
|called upon to suffer. A recrudescence of 
| misery lay just ahead of him. 
“T think this last business is worrying my 
| partners a great deal,” she heard Clive’s voice 
|saying above her. ‘“They’re good fellows. 
| They don’t say much. But, Vi—Vi, are you 
listening?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“But I don’t think they’d be very sorry if my 
name went off the firm’s letter paper, off the 
plate on the door in Austin Friar’s. All this 
scandal, all this newspaper fuss, all this hum of 
ugly talk and wonder, doesn’t do a business 
firm any good. I don’t think they’d be very 
sorry to get rid of me.” 

“But they stuck to you before,” she forced 
herself to say. 

“Yes. But they didn’t anticipate a revival 
of my scandal. They didn’t expect to have the 
whole world talking about me again. You 
haven’t been going about, Vi. You’ve been 
hidden away for a long time. You don’t know 
what people are saying. You don’t realize 
what a first-class sensation I am wherever I go 
now. Every day in the train up I have to run 
the gauntlet. And a reputable, old-established 





stock-brokers’ firm, with a great reputation 
among the county families, isn’t keen on that 
sort of thing. They’ll never tell me so, 
They’re too good fellows. But I know in my 
bones that if I were to resign, my partners 
would sing a Ze Deum in the office. And 
small blame to them.” 

Vivian understood suddenly, as she had not 
understood before, what Clive had to endure in 
the City. He had not hinted at it to her till 
now. She was cloistered in the peace of Monk’s 
Hill. But he was, as he had just said, running 
the gauntlet five days a week in London. And 
even the journeys to and fro must be terrible, 

“T understand, dear,” she said, still in the 
low voice. 

“Think it over!”’ he whispered. 

And she felt his hot lips on hers in a burning 
kiss. And the kiss asked her, entreated her, to 
do what she had once refused to do, the thing 
she had thought she could never do even for 
him. 

And as she felt it, felt the long, subtle and 
intense pressure which was so much mere in- 
timate, so much more human, than speech, 
she was no more sure of herself. 

The death of little Clive—his removal by 
Destiny—seemed somehow to have loosened 
the foundations of her character, to have 
weakened her will, even to have confused her 
sense of right and wrong. She was terribly 
doubtful of herself. For in the great question 
of the child it seemed as if judgment had been 
pronounced in favor of Clive and against her. 

Clive lifted his lips from hers. She felt him 
turn and loosen his arms from about her. She 
looked up and saw a sharp, watchful expression 
in his face, as if he were listening intently. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“T heard a footstep outside in the garden.” 

As she looked at him, she was surprised to 
see a sort of dusky pallor creeping over his face. 
He let her go entirely, got up, and stood ina 
strained attitude listening, with his face 
turned toward the open window. 

“T wish you’d put out the light, Vi,” he 
whispered. 

Wondering, she got up and switched off the 
light. Then he went to the window cautiously 
and looked out. For an instant there was dead 
silence in the room. In it she distinctly heard 
the sound of a slow footstep outside on the 
terrace which ran along the front of the house. 

“Who is it?” she asked, going toward the 
window. ‘Can you see?” 

Clive turned round. He was smiling. She 
could see that in the dimness that was not 
dense darkness. 

“Yes. It’s only Gordon,” he said. 

He lifted his hand and pulled down the blind. 


(To be continued) 


When Love Dictates 


(Continued from page 32) 


to fool) unenlightened as to the cause of his 
taking off. 

He had one friend, a woman, who did not 
avoid him—for people as-a rule run from a 
misanthrope. When his unhappiness would 
become acute, he would go to see his friend, 
and pacing the floor, he would pour out to her 
| the tale of his latest woe, winding up with the 
| assertion that he would yet end it all; they’d 
|see! Then she would talk soothingly to him, 
| maybe lure him into the hills for a brisk walk, 
| tire him out, change his point of view. Grad- 
| ually the blackness would leave him. Some- 
| times he would return with her to her home, 

and sitting down at the piano, run his fingers 
over the keys till he found language for the 
thing he really wanted to express with his life— 
only nothing would let him! And out of his 
playing would come such longing for human 
friendliness that—well, perhaps it was this that 
‘gave his one friend patience. Later, however, 





he would return to his club and begin all over 
again to accumulate fresh reasons for hating 
the world. 

The time came at last, a few days before a 
Christmas when the spirit of jollity in the air 
got insufferably on his nerves, that he decided 
to end his life at once. His “‘dose” was now 
ready. There was no reason for delay. He 
went to his room, swallowed his mixture, and 
with freshly kindled interest, for he was a true 
scientist, lay down to note the effect .. - 
Minutes passed . . . hours . . . nothing 
happened. It was as if he had taken no dose. 
In utter disgust he flung out of bed into his 
clothes and went to see his friend, to whom he 
poured out an account of his latest failure, 
soundly berating the disloyalty even of drugs. 

She listened, then she took a new tack. She 
said: ‘To all intents and purposes, then, you 
are dead. You wished it. You willed it. It1s 
only by a quirk in chemistry that you are not, 
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Very well, then, from this instant you’re a dead 
man, for it’s the intent and not the letter of the 
law that counts.” : 

He looked at her in amazement. : 

“Just suppose,” she went on, “that at this 
instant, instead of talking with me here in the 
flesh, only your spirit could speak. Suppose 
that now you were actually gone out of your 
body; that instead of it being the old earth-you 
full of earth-poisons that is talking right now, 
only your spirit were communicating with 
mine. In other words, suppose Love alone dic- 
tated—what changes would you make?” 

He flung himself into a chair. “I suppose,” 
he said at last, “my niece Molly might as well 
have those old andirons she’s hinted for every 
Christmas since she was married—as if I, being 
a bachelor, had no feeling for family heir- 


looms!” AS: eS 
“Good!” said the friend, ignoring the rising 


tide. “Molly gets the andirons. What next?” 

He became interested. ‘Well, my cousin 
Martha always wanted grandfather’s old home- 
stead. She is the eldest of us and has the most 
sentiment about it. Let her have it! I only 
left it to my valet to spite her.” 

A pencil was working. “Cousin Martha gets 
the old homestead. What next?” 

He sprang to his feet and began to pace the 
floor. “ Brother Jim never told his family that I 
let him have my entire fortune to save him 
from bankruptcy! That was twenty years ago 
—and he never told them! Let them think I 
was sponging off him all those years that I 
lived in his house like a poor relation while he 
was getting his business on its feet! Let them 
think I was one more burden—” 

“Wait, wait,” interrupted the friend, “that’s 
old earth-self. talking, and that self has no 
medium now. Only Love can speak.” 

He sank into a chair, breathing hard. At 
last, “Well, I suppose I could cancel old Jim’s 
note. I left it to be collected and the money to 
go to my club. That would cripple old Jim, 
might make him fail . . . Yes, I suppose I 
might as well cancel that note.” 

And so the game went on between the two: 
he was a dead man—that is, the earth-self was 
dead, and Love alone dictated . . . 


ITTLE by little the new habit of thought 

and act was established. Little by little he 
became asa new man. Molly named her baby, 
that arrived almost with the andirons, for him. 
Jim read his New Year’s present letter, then im- 
mediately assembled his family and told them 
the truth about the loan, how long ago he had 
faced ruin, from which his brother had saved 
him. The family, full of compunction, began 
to show him kindness in endless loneliness- 
lifting ways; began to try to make it up to 
Uncle. Cousin Martha reopened the old home- 
stead and called the scattered members of the 
family together in a reunion that brought them 
all closer in spirit and interest. Uncle’s 
eccentricities were overlooked, his actual un- 
happiness recognized, and such was the hu- 
manizing effect that as time went on he became 
one of the most generally loved of old bachelors, 
going about the earth steadily playing a game 
that never ceased to bring zest into his life. 

“T resolve to let Love dictate.” Just sup- 
pose that line were written at the top of every 
white sheet in the land, where the pencil trails 
hesitant. Just suppose that resolve were lived 
up to for one year. Can you see what a 
difference it would make? 

This is a day of earnest quest after truth: 
What is right? How bring about success? 
There are outlines, surveys, and questionnaires. 
Long lists have reached me—as they have 
thousands of others—demanding facts as to my 
birth, ancestry, education, work, play, reading. 
But not a single questioner has asked “What 
have you found to be the vital thing in living?” 
As if it didn’t matter. As if we were only so 
many machines, galvanized and set going, the 
one thing of moment to others being the 
manner in which we operate, our upkeep, our 
output. Well, let us turn questioner and do 
Some probing on our own account. Let us go 
back to that very oldest book, written by the 
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FRESH MiLK— POWDERED 


E you are troubled with milk souring— 
with impure milk—or milk of “watery” 
taste—if you are bothered by irregu 
deliveries or by milk freezing 


USE KLIM ss 
Klim is the fin de of pure, fresh whole mi 
+ ech pelea aad reduced to powder. 


KLIM STAYS FRESH FOR MONTHS 
Write us for the name of the 
KLIM distributor in your city. 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive— 
iberal Earnings, Fascinating Work, 
Big Opportunities. 
WONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of $5,000 
and upwards a yearin adelightful, fascinating profes- 
sion. You can open a tea room of your own saduesbe 
liberal profits, or manage one already going. Opportunities 
everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motorinns. Suc- 
cessful tea rooms started on as little as $50 capital. 
No previous experience necessary. We quickly train you, 
by mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with 
desirable positions as manager, assistant manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis School graduates winning big earn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success in this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify in spare time at home 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and 
used by leading, successful tea room operators. 


Write tor Free Book “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.” 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Dept. 2412 Washington, D. C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 
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'The Scientific Triple Woven Copper Clad 
Scour-Fabric. Instantly cleans Pots, 
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series. Illustrated 64-page catalog Free, 
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When Love Dictates 


Egyptians some thousands of years before 
Moses. They were a learned people, full of 
knowledge: what thing had they found out 
that they considered of the most importance to 
hand on to others? We read, “Live, therefore, 
in the House of Kindliness.” 

Let us go to the Chinese, who invented 
printing and achieved centuries of peace— 
which shows the power of the printed word in 
achieving a desired condition ina nation .. . 
What do we find dominating this earliest of all 
printed literature? Only precepts concerning 
the conduct of men toward men that they 
might learn to live happily together on the 
earth . . . Look into the Bible—what words 
are most frequently used? Love, mercy, faith, 
light, peace: the lessons taught there—out of 
life experience—needed these words more often 
than any other in their telling . . . Let us 
come on down: the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers are landing on a bleak coast, home- 
sick, forlorn, frightened by the isolation and 
the dangers of the wilderness that crept over 
them like a cloud. What counts most in that 
testing time? Love—only that. Divine Love 
interpreted in terms of kindness to one another, 
is mutual helpfulness . . . Let us move on— 
pioneers are on the long trek west. What 
assures the success of the expedition, as the 
driver prods his weary oxen across the un- 
charted wastes? It is the human quality, 
that is all; the cooperation between mor- 
tals, the helpfulness of one with another, 
when there is illness, loss, a death, when 
savages attack, when the elements hurl their 
blasts . . . Time passes. Inventions change 
modes. The traveler rides on cushions instead 
of hard wagon seats, and covers six hundred 
miles a day instead of ten. He even flies and 
does his two hundred miles an hour. But what 
is still the most vital thing in his life? What 
records the high-water mark of his evolution as 
an enlightened human being? Not steam, not 
wheels on rails, not even wings, but love, just 
that. The measure of his love for his fellow 
man, love interpreted in terms of human 
helpfulness. 

The new church is of stately architecture, 
with an eloquent pastor and lovely music. The 
school building is of the latest pattern, the 
equipment the most modern, the teachers 
have diplomas from our foremost institu- 
tions. A mother goes among her children 
providing them with instruction, preparation 
for life. But is Great Love back of all these 
manifestations of energy and efficiency? Or 
only pride—church pride, civic pride, maternal 
pride? 


“Home” for old 

people. The manager took me all over the 
place, showing me his electrically equipped 
kitchen, his vacuum cleaners, his sanitary 
plumbing, his shower baths, etc. And then we 
came upon the inmates, huddled, in all the crisp 
freshness, in an abject sort of apathy. The 
manager did not see them, so absorbed was he in 
his explanation of his fire drill. But I saw 
them, saw their dreary faces, no light in them, 
no warmth, no inspiration. And I know that 
every one of them would gladly leave it all— 
run, to get away, if necessary—to find some 
homely kitchen of familiar memory where a 
wood stove, perhaps, gave suffocating heat in 
summer, and wet wood, perhaps, made fires 
difficult in winter, but where human contact 
was friendly. To sit on some porch where the 
boards swayed, perhaps, or the roof leaked, but 
where some one went in and out who cared, 
who showed it in eyes and words and common 
little services. 

Brains ‘and efficiency—plus love at some 
point—have given us all sorts of institutions 
for caring for our unfortunates. But are these 
institutions anything more than blind alleys 
into which mortals who otherwise would be in 
our way are run—unless they are filled with the 
spirit of Love? 

Probe as we may, where we may, in what 
times we may, among the low of earth or the 


I RECENTLY visited a 


high, we find the same thing: everywhere and 
in every age human happiness and security 
have depended on the presence of Love. Don't 
you suppose those old writers, those inspired 
ones, sensed that? Don’t you suppose that 
they saw that inventions would take care of 
themselves, sciences would take care of them. 
selves, knowledge would take care of itself? 
Given the globe with all the elements in it, and 
on it, and over it; given man with his inquis.. 
tive mind—there could be but one outcome: 
Man must eventually conquer the earth, ride 
on the tides, make the winds do his bidding, 
Not failure cf scientific research, invention, and 
discovery would check progress of civilization— 
only failure in Love. This was the thing to be 
guarded against, the thing emphasized. 


Wwatcu alittle child at his play. It is not 

difficult to teach him to spin his top, but 
to let the other little boy take a turn at spinning 
his top. It is not difficult to teach him to add 
and multiply and divide figures in the school 
room—he awakens easily to this lesser form of 
knowledge—but it is very difficult to teach him 
to add the lonely little outsider to his game 
when on the playground, to multiply his 
friendships, to divide his “treat.”’ And yet we 
have expended our energy on the one and left 
the other to chance. Always we have been 
conceited about our brains, considering mental 
power the highest mark of human attainment, 
when all the time love power holds the highest 
place. Brains informed by love have rid the 
world of many ills, but brains not so informed 
have put into the world a balancing portion of 
ills. The aeroplane carries medical supplies to 
a stricken region, but it also drops bombs on 
houses of suffering. God gave us brains to use; 
he never intended that we should sit idly and 
wait for blessings to be put in our hands. He 
gave us brains for equipment in conquering the 
earth—but he gave us the Light that shines 
from Great Love to direct our brains. 

““A new commandment I give unto you. 
That ye love one another” . “Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, for she loved 
much” . .-. Our probing would suggest that 
it wasn’t birth, or ancestry, or education, or 
methods of work—or even facts of biology or 
Gatling guns or death-dealing gases that the 
Christ emphasized as the things of highest in- 
portance to the race: only this, the necessity of 
Great Love. I can imagine Him saying, “If 
only they have Great Love, they will want to 
be kind to one another; they will want to dis 
cover all the secrets of the earth for the benefit 
of human happiness; give them Great Love, 
and all else will follow.” 

Picture yourself at the end of life, about to 
leave: and then conduct a questionnaire of your 
own: What gave you your great moments? 
That high-powered car? That beautiful new 
home? The thrill from such things—fine as it 
is and desirable—goes, at the last, I imagine, 
along with all purely earth things, but that 
which persists through to the end and beyond— 
isn’t it the voice of one who spoke with com- 
passion when you were deeply troubled? The 
hand that gripped yours when you needed re- 
assurance? The note of sympathy that came 
like a bird’s song into the waste place life had 
made about you? . Then the memories— 
that night you held a sick baby to your breast 
all through the hours when its exhaust 
mother could keep up no longer—a time when 
you stepped aside and allowed another to wi 
the prize that gave her an interesting trip, be- 
cause you felt that she needed it more than you 
did—a weariness of months when you helped 
another to make a foundation on surer ground 
—words that rose at times like searing flames 
to your lips, but that you suppressed—winge 
words that went softly— On such things 4 
these must we depend to string that last chain 
as with pearls for our caressings. We need 
have a care lest the chain be scantily strung, 
lest our groping hands find a poverty ° 
treasures ee 

“T will let Love dictate.” Can we do better? 
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God’s Girl 


(Continued from page 65) 


ing up straight and healthy and satisfied. 
ge m4 she was clean inside, what did it 
matter? Grime was good for a chap. Kid was 
a keen watch-dog, and for his part he had a gun 
pointed on any one molesting his child by word 
or deed. Some day—maybe in two or three 
years—he would get her a bright dress and 
some hairpins. Then — first decent fellow 

saw her—very simple! : 
ee over, Macord threw himself on his 
shuckins bed. This was what night was for, 
smoking and dozing while the pe sighed and 
a home-made broom scratch-scratched the 
floor, He didn’t even know when Ruby-yan 
climbed the ladder to another husk bed under 
the eaves. No formal good-nights between 


m. 
othe child took off her shoes and jumped into 
bed with the rest of her clothes on. It was 
warm enough up there; cozy, with the red light 
flickering up between the cracks and getting 
tangled in the cobwebs. Ruby-yan’s fastness 
was windowless, the cracks tacked over with 
tarred paper, but she had stripped off a splendid 
peephole fronting Lonesome Valley. : 

The big moon was up now, ’way up. It Jaid 
a jeweled bridge across the canyon, and the 
watcher’s fancy walked there. It walked to 
mee‘ the stranger-girl. Face like a star, the 
stranjer-girl had. Green flowing cloak with 
bands of brown fur. Wrist-bag that glittered. 
The stranger’s voice had honey in it. Ruby-yan 
just loved to be called ““Monkey” that a-way! 

The child finally slept, and next she knew it 
was morning—Sunday morning. We skip that 
restless eternity. 


ONDAY came up thick with fog. Fine 

drops glistened on Kid’s spl. -did_ coat 
and Ruby-yan’s rough mane as they loitered 
through the rank, sweet needles and mosses. 
When the sun made a window in the clouds, 
the strays stopped on the edge of the canyon 
and watched the mists come up. 

At first it was all of a troubled whiteness 
down there, like the feathers of pale moths, 
tortured, or the ashes of bleached pansies, 
sifted. A wavering whiteness, like water 
shattered in a marble fountain. Then the 
vapors drew apart from each other, forming 
distinct shapes. 

“Jerusalem, Kid!” 
awesomely. “My good Gosh 
Ry Kid cowered and whined at the mystery 
of fog. 

That waiting for. her first present was 
heroically cheerful. But at eight o’clock Ruby- 
yan decided that Dan’l must have made a 
miscue and slipped through the fog into the 
canyon. That had happened. At nine, she told 
Kid mebbe Dan’! had been held up by robbers. 
That, too, had happened. At last tears, big 
and terrible, made tracks down her cheeks. 

“Kid,” she sobbed, “I’m jest so darned tired 
ri I was dead. I wisht we was both 
dea 

And then, oh joy! the mail-wagon was heard 
to grind and shudder up the winding shale 
road. Dan’l Forsyth resembled that strangest 
of insects, the praying mantis. With his gray 
bulging eyes, his long neck and skinny hands, 
and his wrists doubled with the reins high up, 
he and the mantis were ludicrously alike. But 
Dan’l was the gentlest man in the Hills and the 
wisest. Route 4 said “They wa’n’t nothing 
hardly a-tall he didn’t know.” Ruby-yan 
ggg asked him things. She asked about 


Ruby-yan muttered 


p? 


_“Dan'l,” she questioned soberly, “what is 
God, inyways?” 

, pan'l was busy, but he answered right back: 
God made the world, Ruby-yan. He is the 
Great Father of all.” 

‘Dorgs, too,” Ruby-yan specified. “But 
He must-a made a bobble and got Kid’s eyes 
mixed,” 

Dan’l snapped a rubber band around certain 
mail. “Don’t you like Kid that way?” 








“No man wrote this book!” 


“*Here’s how I know: 

“The Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book (new edition) is full of just 
the sort of things one house- 
keeper tells another. New rec- 
ipes for using leftover bits of 
meat and fish in tempting en- 
trées. Desserts that the children 
may eat to their hearts’ content. 
Little hints on how to make 
sauces smoother and pies juicier. 

“And full directions for making 
more than thirty delicious dishes. 

“No man would have thought 
of including the three short 
articles on feeding children and 
convalescents and on planning 
the family diet. They can be 
read through in ten minutes, and 
they offer real, usable informa- 
tion.” 

Maybe tapioca casserole stew 
will prove to be your family’s 
favorite. Or it might be baked 
cheese tapioca. As soon as you 
read the recipes, you’ll want to 
try every one. 

Tapioca is so good—and so 

' good for you! 
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In hearty entrées, or in des- 
serts, tapioca furnishes twice as 
much energy-producing material 
as fresh eggs—and more than 
five times as much as milk! 

To make sure of the best re- 
sults, be sure to get Minute 
Tapioca. 

Here’ s the reason 


Minute Tapioca is superior to ordinary 
tapioca in three important ways: First, it 
requires no soaking. Second, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. These two advantages 
are the result of special scientific treat- 
ment at the factory. 

Third, Minute Tapioca is prepared by 
an exclusive process in a modern Ameri- 
can factory—as clean as your own kitchen. 


Accept this special offer 


The new edition of the Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book is fuil of practical recipes. 
Suggestions on “ Planning the Family 
Diet,” “Good Foods for Children,” and 
the fascinating “Story of Minute Tap- 
ioca” make the new Cook Book even 
more interesting and valuable. Send for 
your copy. It is free. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent, if you will enclose two 
cents in stamps. 

Mail the coupon below—now. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


Makers of Minute Tap'oca, Minuze Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapina 
* 31 VAN BUREN ST., 


ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





Minute Tapioca Company, 
31 Van Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 


(Check one or both of the following squares) 
Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
CJ Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 
2 enclose two cents in stamps, 


State el 
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ROBINSON'S 
Barley Babes 


ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” Barley 


(and Milk) 


When Mother's Milk is deficient 
in quantity or quality, cow's milk 
(fresh, dried or condensed) modi- 
fied with Barley Water made from 
Robinson's “Patent” Barley forms 
an ideal substitute and provides 
an easily digestible and nourish- 
ing food for Baby. 


FREE BOOKLET useful 
to mothers and ex- 
pectant mothers sent on request. 


J. & J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd. 


Dept. B-324 90 W. Broadway 
New York City 


FROM “NEW ORLEANS x 
Conway’s offers exquisitely fashioned gar-, 
ments befitting ‘a dear baby, Conway Baby 
Garments (nationally known) are made of 
imported materials by French needlewomen— j 
experts in the art taught by Ursuline Nuns 
to the French settlers. Original and Parisian § 
designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
describing layettes, dresses, caps, coats and 
Fi “glips. Garments sent 
on approval when bank | 
reference is given. | 


‘CONWAY'S | 
1200 St. Charles Ave. 
New Orleans 
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teavoe INFANT SEAT “ax 


A folding, portable toilet 
seat that can be put on and 
taken off in a jiffy. 

Special patented clamp lod\s 

securely and automatically 

to any toilet seat. 
ms Folds quickly and compactly. 

Has sanitary open front. 

Baby is held securely by 

safety strap. 

A necessary convenience for 
in era home use and traveling. 
Se neal A Send for free booklet show- 

: ing our complete line of 
Folds like this infant toilet seats. 


Sold by leading deyartment stores and speciaity 
shops. If not sold in your locality, write us. 


DUPLEX SAFETY SEAT CO. ‘27 Rochester, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the Kiddie Toylette, Peerless Infant 
Seat, Stik-Tite Infant Seat, Duplex Stocking Forms 


Mi aAtesniry apparel with no ma- 
“ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear, 


Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Address Dept. // 
38% St.at Fifth Ave. 


| nose ecstatically. 


God’s Girl 


*T like him better that way. Hit’s almost 
as ef he was two dorgs.” 

“When God makes a critter plumb ugly,” 
Dan’! added, “‘there’s always something that’s 
better’n looks. Take me, Ruby-yan. I reckon 
I’m about the ugliest thing in the mountains, 
but my Susannah wouldn’t trade me for the 
handsomest dad she could find. Hit’s my win- 
ning ways,” he wound up, with a chuckle. 

“God must a-made me a britches girl,” 
Ruby-yan persisted bitterly. “If I was 


a petticoat one, would you like me better, 
Dan’l?” 
“Not on your tin type. Britches or petti- 


coats, yore the nicest girl I know—barring 
Susannah.” 

Of course a man like that wouldn’t tease a 
child by dropping precious mail into the post- 
box. In two jiffies the door had been yanked 
open and a square parcel about as big as noth- 
ing went right to its place. 

There are certain ones who wrap a present 
as a rose its petals. This present was folded in 
satiny paper, under which were filmy tissues 
flattening down a gleaming spray of holly. 
Then came a hinged box disclosing on a bed of 
velvet a ring with a blue, a very blue, stone, A 
truly present it was, for all it did make a hand 
look “turribly grimish.” Ruby-yan wouldn’t 
let Dan’l see the ring on her hand. He asked 
who sent it, and she shook her head. Dan’l 
drove on thoughtfully. 

“Pore baby!’ He’d like to see any one put 
his Susannah into britches! 

When the stranger girl sent Ruby-yan her 
picture in an oval locket on a slim little chain, 
Dan’! asked what else she was looking for, and 
she held up four fingers. She couldn’t speak in 
words. Weighed down with happiness, Ruby- 


|yan was. She was greatly puzzled over her 


third surprise. Dan’l said it was toilet water. 
“Dan’l,” she asked humbly, ‘what is ti-let 
water?” 
The mail-carrier slipped the purple ribbon, 
the circle of white kid, and the glass stopper 
from the slim bottle that had come safely in a 


| long cork box. He held it to Ruby-yan’s nose. 


“Hit smells like lilacs.” She squinched her 
“Lilacs with rain on ’em. 
But what is it fer?” 

And Dan’! explained that so far as he knew 
it was to sprinkle in bath water to make one 


| sweet. 


“What bath water?” persisted Ruby-yan. 

‘Well, my Susannah’s got a little tin tub,” 
explained Dan’l, making ready to move on. 
“And she catches rain water to scrub herself 
from head to foot. Her aunt up in Little Rock 
sent her a bottle like this, only hit’s roses. 
When I smell roses and hear her dragging her 
little tin tub around, I know I’m going ‘to get 
a mighty sweet bedtime kiss.” 

So that was it! 


WITH only half the Mondays gone it seemed 

there couldn’t be anything worth while 
left. Then, the crimson-bound book with pic- 
tures of an arrogant old man, a lovely little 
woman, and a boy in lace and velvet and long 
yellow curls. Yes, and a majestic dog that 
might have been related to Kid. The story was 


|a world favorite, but Ruby-yan couldn’t read 
| a word. 


“Kid,” she said, angrily, “hit’s a darned 
shame the way I’m brung up. Other young- 
uns c’n read. Other young-un’s c’n—Rats, 
Kid, what’s the use! God must a-lost me. I’m 
a goner, onless she”—this with sudden hope 
—‘“‘tells Him where I be.” 

“She,” was the stranger-girl, who walked 
silkenly, like the wind. Who must be intimate 
with God. Ruby-yan realized that the stranger 
girl must have been to a lot of trouble getting 
presents bought and mailed. She couldn’t 
know, of course, how progress across country 
to see a famous illustrator had been delayed for 
the picture in the locket. She told Kid they 
wa’n’t nobody in the hull world like the 
stranger. Prob’bly she was God’s own girl. 

The weather closed up in January. With the 


cold nipping her, Ruby-yan sat hours and 
hours on her bed in the fireless loft surrounded 
by her presents, thinking and thinking. Out. 
wardly she had not changed. Inside she was 
stretching, swelling, budding for the blossom, 
It is likely God’s girl foresaw this when she 
spent the price of a box of gloves on an ivory 
toilet-set. Dan’l didn’t pretend to know ail 
about such a fine outfit as that, but he took 
pains to find out about that fifth Monday 
present. Every single bitter day that week, 
Ruby-yan was there to ask something over, 
To crave help. 

“Dan’l,” she coaxed, “I know you’re ina 
yank, but I jest can’t do my yother hand.” 

She meant she couldn’t trim her right-hand 
nails. Lots of folks can’t. Dan’l left off what- 
ever he was doing and sliced five raggidy ends 
slick as a ribbon. Dan’! bragged about them, 
He had a fit over her hair. 

“What you been doing to hit?” he asked 
admiringly. 

Ruby-yan’s almost white hand went up, 
“Breshing and breshing hit, Dan’l. They was 
enough of them breshings to make Kid a 
piller.” y 

“Plenty left,” nodded Dan’l, moving on, 
“T never saw so many nice smooth curls.” 


ROM then on, Ruby-yan beautified reli- 

giously as one says a prayer. All the wonders 
of the satin-lined box were laid out on a clean 
paper—soap, hair-brush, toothbrush, comb, 
file, curved scissors, chamois, talcum, orange- 
wood stick. Some things, unskillfully applied, 
brought blood, but that was nothing. Nothing 
at all. Macord wondered vaguely over his 
girl’s tamed hair and clean hands. It wasn’t 
near time to get her hairpins. It was years be- 
fore she’d have a dress: 

But there came to Ruby-yan a dress—not 
such a garment as Macord would have chosen, 
No. Dan’l told his women folks he never saw 
such an outfit. Most dresses, he said, were 
“peenk,” or blue. This was gray—like rain. 
It wasn’t a flimsy concern, either. Snug enough 
and big enough. So far as he could remember 
the skirt was finely plaited, and the waist 
bloused over a sash with fringed ends that 
slipped under embroidered straps and looped 
on the side. 

Sure enough, who knew? Ruby-yan didn’t 
know the names of all that went with the gray 
dress. Oh, yes—the gray silk and wool stock- 
ings, the embroidered hankie, the little suede 
slippers with pearl buttons! But my goodness! 
—the bloomers of smoke-colored silk with 
shirt to match, and supporters with silver 
buckles—how was she to know unless she tried 
them? 

Ruby-yan wished for a little tin tub. ‘What 
you reckon we’ll do?” she demanded of Kid. 
“Hain’t no tub around here, a-tall. Hain’t 
even a big bucket.” 

Fortune favors the brave. Among the rocks 
behind the cabin was a huge can with a bail 
used for bran mash before it had been necessary 
to move a business over into an abandoned 
coal-pit. This can Ruby-yan tugged up the 
ladder. The scrubbing part she put off. 

It will seem strange to the world that strips 
off in bathrooms, that puts on next to nothing 
and splashes in public swimming pools, that 
this unlettered child was ashamed to peel off 
her rough clothing long enough to take a good 
soapy bath. But it was so. Always, when it 
had been compulsory to change overalls and 
shirts, it had been done under cover of dark- 
ness with angry breathings and mutterings. 
While steeling herself for a new régime, 
Ruby-yan invented a game of make-believe. 

At the foot of her bunk she stood her slippers 
with stockings and supporters stretched above 
them. Bloomers, shirt, and dress with plait- 
ings spread fanwise, Finally she put on het 
ring and locket, took her hankie, and snuggle 
under the make-believe, where she went 10 
school with the very children who had called 
her “scarecrow” and “girl-boy.” 

There came a day of dripping eaves, when 
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-yan cau } 
ey that smelled of lilacs, wiped on a meal- 


sack towel, and sifted over herself the talcum 
wder Dan’! said would finish the job spandy 
fine. Ruby-yan got herself dressed in splendor; 
even dared to slip down the ladder and sur- 
prise Kid. She was so happy it hurt. S’pose 
she had never crossed Lonesome Valley! 
S’pose she didn’t have the gray dress! : 

When she was back in overalls, she told Kid 
that “britches was all right.” To show how 
right they were she went out hilariously and 
climbed trees. pty 

Macord was more than busy at this time, 
he was harried. The government had issued 
new and stringent laws. It was the law-fear- 
ing instinct that entered and laid waste Ruby- 
yan’s new Eden. Left to Dan’] alone, the secret 
would have been safe. But Dan’l told it to 
Susannah, and Susannah repeated it to Callie 
Embry. Callie told it at the dinner table. _ 

Now Pineyview knew of the Macord still, 
protected it, would have fought for it. Bill 
hastened to tell Doad what he knew. He told 
about Ruby-yan being at the Christmas doings 
and of the strange woman who had singled her 
out. 

“Yd keep my eye peeled,” Bill advised 
“Why should a stranger send a moonshine kid 
presents—unless—?” 

That was it. 

Hastening right home, Macord found enough 
to justify Bill’s suspicions, and then some. 
For the first time he peered through a chink in 
his cabin that had been made for looking out 
and not in. He had called his young-un an 
“ugly little devil”; liked her that way. Safer. 
With her long black lashes and pouting lips 
she would be an attractive woman. That was 
enough. He was amazed at what she had al- 
ready become. 

You have seen a desert cactus bristling in 
dry uncouthness, and again you have seen it 
clothed in tints such as the gods of the sun, 
wind, and mountain snows furnish secretly. 
Ruby-yan was like that. At the precise mo- 
ment she had her chin lifted in some grand per- 
formance. She had recalled her one mountain 
“shindig,” and was pleased to ask Kid for his 
company in the dance. Gayly she forced the 
splendid animal to stand up and let her hold 
(cn paw. She made him “sashay” this way and 
that. 

“Meet yore partner and don’t be slow,” she 
ordered the tottering beast. “Swing on the 
corner with a do, si, do.” 


RUBY-YAN’S curls shook about her spark- 
ling face. The fringed ends of her sash 
floated out; her locket, stealing the sun from 
one window, flashed on its slender chain. Sud- 
denly dropping Kid, she wheeled and skimmed 
up the ladder, reappearing in a jiffy with a 
crimson-bound book. Bolt upright on a bench, 
she spread her skirt. She pointed. 
“Come right here.” 
ace Kid inched along, brown eye 
alert. 
“Keep yore mouth shet,” Ruby-yan ordered 
severely, “and lissun. I am going to read. 
“Tam a dorg,” she delivered firmly from the 
pictured page. “I may be some pertier’n 
Ruby-yan Macord’s dorg, Kid, but I hain’t so 
smart, not by a jugful. All I know is to lay on 
this here wolfhide and sleep. Ef a raggit would 
Jump up in my face, Gosh, how I would | 
skiddoo!”” 
Macord went away, then. Later, when he | 
found the place deserted, he went up the shak- 
ing ladder, stooped about under the eaves till 
he found what he sought, and took it with him | 
to the furnace in the still. Maybe he wasn’t 
doing such a smart thing, but he’d teach the 
little sneak not to have secrets from her dad. 
Ruby-yan had no business crossing Lone- 
some. She had been told not to talk with 
strangers. Now, likely, he’d have to pull stakes. 
Lucky she was, not to get the tanning she 
deserved. Macord scowled at the face in the 
locket. An imperious face, he thought. Just 
such a one as would be down on—say, a hidden 
still. The little gray garments stuck to his 
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God’s. Girl 


rough hands as if in argument. He hated like 
smoke to destroy the crimson-bound book 
Macord had been a bookish man before the 
silences took him. Well, that was over. 

Strange, how misfortune can stand at one’s 
elbow. Ruby-yan had filled her can with fresh 
snow water, ready for soap and lilacs, when the 
blow came. Urged by the new story she had 
for Kid, by the new step they were to prance, 
she jumped on the shuckins bed and felt be- 
hind it. Then she got down and groped from 
the front side; crawled clear under and felt 
along every inch of the dim space. Trembling, 
she worked her way all around the loft, ques- 
tioning every odd and end she came to, 
Finally she boosted Kid up the ladder so he 
could help. It was while ripping up her bunk 
ea the meaning of it all overwhelmed the 
child. 

“You old ijit,” she screamed, the vials of her 
misery finding its only outlet in the puzzled 
animal. ‘You went an’ chawed them presents 
all up. I wisht I had cut yore tail off right be- 
hind yore ears!” 

Then she hid her face on Kid’s neck in 
apology. “I didn’t know what I was saying, 
honey,” she whimpered. “I’m in turrible, tur- 
rible trouble.” 

Ruby-yan and Kid finally went down 
the ladder and ransacked the cabin till it 
looked as if raked by a pitchfork. When 
Macord came to supper, he understood the 
heap of pots and pans on the floor, the upset 
benches, the garments jerked from their pegs, 
but he asked, 

“For Criminy’s sake, young-un, what you 
doing?” 

Grimy with cobwebs, Ruby-yan turned a 
puckered face, all stricken. ‘‘N-nothing,” she 
stammered. “Jest—jest a-looking.” 

Then she “‘redded up” and made some pones 
without salt and stewed a raggit without pep- 
per, which showed what a part of her had be- 
come the treasures even now lumps and ashes 
in the coal-pit. 


“WHAT’s the matter, chicken?’ Dan’ 
asked at their next meeting. ‘Went and 
et too much? Got spring fever?” 

Ruby-yan looked sick enough for anything. 
“Hit’s the presents,” she mumbled. ‘They’re 
gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Lost.” 

“Where?” 

“Jest lost.” 

Dan’! felt of his whiskerless chin. ‘Mebbe 
you did something with ’em in*yore sleep,” he 
ventured. “Like M’lissy Blackmore.” 

Ruby-yan knew how M’lissy walked the 
ridgepole of the barn in bare feet and night- 
gown. Mebbe she was like that. Mebbe she 
had toted her presents off in the ‘“bresh.” 

The “bresh” was a large order. There was 
so much “‘bresh.” Miles upon miles Ruby-yan 
and Kid ran looking, looking, looking. Some- 
times, when absently digging out the skillets, 
she would think of some unexplored nook and 
start right off, maybe taking the dish she was 
working on with her. Often under some rock 
she imagined a glimpse of crimson or gray or 
gold. But it was always the same. Just 
nothing. : 

Ruby-yan was a poor housekeeper at this 
time. It dug her father, her big tragic eyes. 
When she finally stopped eating, he threatened 
to dose her with whiskey and quinine. For 
years he had tried not to think, and now think- 
ing was torture. One thing, he should never 
have settled on this side of Lonesome. After 
the pines had done their best for Ruby-yan’s 
young mother, and failed, he should have gone 
back to civilization. Maybe he should have 
married again. 

Strange about men. Some hunt right around 
for another wife, especially if there is a baby to 
look after. Macord had been a one-woman 
man. He had been selfish in his sorrow, eve? 
choosing a business without the law that he 
! might be left alone. Now, here was Ruby-yan, 
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and she didn’t fit. Take the garments he had 
burned—naked-looking, shameless. In his 
mother’s time girls had dressed to their heels. 
But this wasn’t his mother’s time. It was— 
what it was. : : 

Maybe human minds are interchangeable. 
Possibly it was thoughts like these that 
conveyed to Ruby-yan the truth: Her father 


or along she had had a fragment of hope. 
Suddenly, despair. She recalled her father’s 
eyes upon her during the week past. His pe- 
culiar expression. She didn’t remember really 
ever seeing her father’s eyes before. Yes, he 
knew. He had found her presents and de- 
stroyed them. Never again would she feel the 
lightness and smell the fragrance of girl-gar- 
ments. Nothing. Nothing but indigo-smelly 
shirts and britches. , : 

Ruby-yan was washing dishes. Suddenly 
she slammed down the skillet she was scratch- 
ing with a case-knife and clenched her wet 
fists. She trembled and tears streamed down 
her savage little face. Kid looked at her and 
whined. : 

“Stop hit,” she shrilled. “You went and let 
him steal from me. I wisht I'd cut yore 
tail off. I hate you.” She shook her fist 
toward the coal-pit. “And I hate you,” she 
shouted. “I shore do.” 

Then she did a wicked thing; knew how 
wicked it was and was glad of it. She flung 
both clenched hands straight up and pro- 
nounced, with fierceness, “And God—I hate 
You!” 

Ruby-yan was weak from misery and hun- 
ger. Suddenly she let herself go and dropped 
down beside the unfinished skillet. And here 
Macord stumbled over her, hours after. 


THE child felt a foot against her. Heard her 

father’s muttered exclamation; heard par- 
cels drop and smelled the oranges that rolled 
from their sack into corners. But when arms 
tried to lift her, she pushed them away. Setting 
her teeth,Ruby-yan got to her knees and finally 
to her feet. She found a bench and hunched on 
it, chin in palm, face twisted with suffering. 

“What’s the matter, young-un?” Macord 
was hoarse from his fright. “‘You sick?” 

“No,” muttered Ruby-yan vengefully. “I 
hain’t—nothing.” 

Macord kicked a pine-knot into a blaze. He 
raked out some coals and set the coffee-pot on. 
He stood up where the light struck him boldly. 
“Look at your old dad, Ruby-yan.” 

Ruby-yan looked, and it wasn’t the dad she 
knew. Clean-shaven and younger — lots 
younger, except that his mouth had the 
squelched look of all mouths hidden for years 
under a beard. This dad had on store clothes, 
with soft hat pushed back. Ruby-yan’s new 
dad didn’t beat about the bush. 

_“We’re going to live in Pineyview, young-un. 
You’re going to school and to Sunday-school.” 
_ He waited, but Ruby-yan just sat still, look- 
ing. 
“T’m going to run a feed store,” he added. 
“We'll have a house with a board floor and a 
carpet. You can have things exactly like 
other girls.” 

Ruby-yan Macord never had talked with 
her father. She was embarrassed to try. She 
did manage one question, 

“Kid, too?” 

“Kid? Why, of course.” 

Ruby-yan got up from her bench. ‘Scuse 
me a minute,” she mumbled. “I’m going to 
find Kid.” 

Of course, she told herself, standing on the 
edge of Lonesome Valley with Kid pressing 
against her, of course “them presents” were 
gone, and there would never be any more just 
like them. But she was going to Sunday-school 
at the other end of the moon-bridge, where if 
she looked long enough and wished hard 
enough, God’s girl would come again. 

Like dew after furnace heat, rapture pos- 
sessed little Ruby-yan. Rapture and con- 
con “[’m sorry I hated You,” she said to 
the Infinite. She turned her shaking chin up. 

You hear me, God—I’m sorry!” 
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Rendezvous 
(Continued from page 46) 


little hurt of all, that a servant should be able 
to see, that a servant could not help knowing 
where one was wounded. 

“Very well, Mattie,” said Sutton stiffly, 

Mattie left the room, Mrs. Grundy herself 
in crisp white frills and black alpaca. A door 
closing behind her squeaked derisively, where 
it should have been noiseless. 

Sutton walked to the long table near the 
window, took a cigarette from a red lacquer 
box which stood full of them, tapped it upon 
the back of one hand, lit it, drew twice on it, 
and ground it out in an ash-tray 

The room was full of Léonie. It hardly 
needed her visible presence to rake Sutton’s 
nerves horribly. There was her beloved gold 
color in the curtains—in the cushions—in the 
bowl of fragile tulips on the table. Léonie 
wore dull gold where other women wore rose 
| or blue or violet. She said it made her happy, 
| Certainly it made her lovely—that languid 
dark head of hers against a daffodil 
cushion! 

Sutton caught up just such a cushion from 
a deep old chair by the fireplace, twisted it 
between strong hands, and dropped it again, 
The fragrance of Léonie was in everything 
about him—a haunting, elusive fragrance. It 
clung to his hands that had touched the 
cushion. He turned his head away, so as not 
to be aware of it. 

He and Léonie had bought that chair 
together—one of their first shopping parties 
after coming to New York. Just at first, he 
used to sit in it and read after dinner—when 
they still stayed at home of an evening. 

Not many evenings like that, now! Léonie 
could no longer endure an evening with no- 
where to go. Theaters—forever and forever, 
with endless dancing-clubs to follow. And 
smooth-haired, smooth-faced young men as 
partners—for Léonie. 

There was a photograph on the piano of one 
such young man—in a slim mahogany frame. 
Sutton picked it up and stared at it blackly. 
| The picture, stared back—long dark eyes; full, 
rather sensuous mouth; the beginnings of a 
knowledgeable smile; smooth hair brushed 
back from an unlined brow. Funny—the 
glassy smoothness of that hair irritated Sutton 
as much as any thing about the youngster! 

Teddy, Léonie called him—Teddy Merrill. 
She called them all by their first names, the 
half-dozen or so young upstarts that followed 
in her train. Teddy was the oldest, and the 
| least impecunious—he had a heavily-moneyed 
|parent—and the most frankly enslaved. 
| Teddy’s violets and roses, even occasional 
orchids, stood upon Léonie’s table, adorned her 
gowns. 








[7 was hardly conceivable that Léonie 
should have come to the point of taking 
Teddy seriously—and yet—women—it was 
impossible to tell what went on behind the 
| drowsy sweetness of their eyes, the tilted ques 
tion of their smiles. Léonie—as well as 
another—might have found in Teddy what 
| Sutton apparently no longer possessed for her. 
Sharp as a cry, the telephone on the table 
broke into sound. Mattie appeared in the 
doorway. : 
“T’ll answer it, Mattie,” said Sutton huskily. 
He picked up the instrument with hands that 
shook a little. 
| A man’s voice—of course—a light, cod, 
tenorish, insufferable voice. ‘Schuyler 0063?” 
| “Yes,” said Sutton curtly. 
| Mrs. Sutton there?” 
“Mrs. Sutton is out.” 
“Qh—I see—sorry . . . 
“This is Mr. Sutton speaking. I will take 
any mes—” i 
In the midst of that icy suggestion, a click 
an unmistakable cutting-ofi—at the other end. 
Sutton smashed the receiver down wit 
| stuttering fury in his heart. He felt as if some 
one had struck him across the face. And he 
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% even be sure of the voice. Wasn’t 

cou ‘deeper than that? Sutton fancied 
along with the long dark eyes, a more caressing, 
more vibrant cadence but he couldn t be sure. 
In a world of sinister possibilities and hot 
imaginings, he couldn’t be sure of anything! 
He caught up his hat with violent haste. 
Jerked himself into his coat. Left the quiet 
charm of that gold-curtained room with 
brutally heavy steps. His car waited. He 
started it, drove it headlong down the street. 
At least he could search the park—from end 
to end. If Léonie had descended to the level 
of a clandestine affair upon municipal benches, 
behind municipal lilacs, Sutton could lower 
himself to the extent of confronting her there. 
What he meant to do when he found her didn’t 
yet present itself to his darkened and straining 
yision. 
"It she achieved happiness in the furtive com- 
panionship of a rotter like young Merrill, if 
light heels and tea-table patter were all her 
heart demanded of a man—Sutton wanted, 
once and for all, to know it. He had given five 
years of his life to loving Léonie, body and soul. 
If that love weren’t enough to content her—if 
she had to go outside it for the complete 
satisfying of her restless heart—Sutton wanted 
to know that, too! 





























GHIFTING gears with an unsteady hand, 
threading his way into the pleasant orderly 
traffic of the park, he thought violently: “T’ll 
divorce her, if that’s what she wants! All 
these cursed modern books and plays are 
right. The world’s going to the dogs. 
Women haven’t any standards any more. I 
ought to have put my foot down in the begin- 
ning. The first time that—parlor snake— 
came into my house, I ought to have kicked 
himout! I’ve been aneasy mark. The hus- 
band’s always the last one to see what’s do- 
ing... old stuff . . . oh, my God!” 

There was an absolute ache in his throat. A 
stinging mist before his eyes. He groaned to 
himself, slipping between bright yellow taxis 
and shining limousines. “I’m a one-woman 
man, That’s my trouble! If I’d given her 
something to worry about—!” 

Lovers a-plenty, in the Park! Under the 
little green flames of the black-stemmed trees, 
snuggling together upon benches, walking 
together along winding chilly paths, lovers 
frank as sparrows! Here a hand clinging to a 
rough gray coat-sleeve; there a soft-lipped, pert 
small face upturned as if for kisses that barely 
waited upon a negligible privacy. Stain of 
purple iris in a hollow, flush of cherry 
and peach-blossom along fragile, black-lined 
boughs. Lovers everywhere! Like butter- 
flies out with the sunshine. 

Sutton drove very slowly, close-lipped and 
keen-eyed, glancing about him as he went. 
Between the nursemaids and the children— 
ball-playing, hoop-rolling, rope-jumping child- 
ren—lovers and more lovers! Whispering, 
loitering, smiling, fatuous as Cupids on a ceil- 
ing, into each other’s eyes. 

Not even the pellucid sweetness of a cloud- 

less sky, paling to primrose in the west, drew 
his burning eyes. Slower yet he drove 
between lilac and syringa, lancing the lengthen- 
ing shadows with sombre glances, seeing in 
each pliant shoulder . . . Léonie—in each 
bent and close-cropped head the man who had 
supplanted him, crowded him out of Léonie’s 
ife. 
_ He was turning out of a lovely bit of meadow 
into the wooded stillness of a little glade when 
he saw Merrill crossing the road and hurrying 
down a bridle-path, just before him. 

Actual mist blurred Sutton’s sight. He 
shook his head to clear it. His big hands 
ushtened on the wheel till the car swerved. 
Something began to pound in his breast—the 
rage choked him. Little shivers ran over 
pe thought to himself with a peculiar, 
“aac ed kind of quietude, “Jealousy—must 
e—largely—physical.” But his whole soul 
cried out within him, “It’s not—just that!” 

He Stopped the car; got out of it and left it; 
careless alike of thieves and traffic regulations. 



























































Why Women Smile 


As they never did before 
Teeth are prettier today—Millions combat film 


Most pictures are now taken with a 
smile, showing pretty teeth. 

Look about you. Note how many 
smiles now show glistening teeth. That 
was not always so. 

Millions of people are now using a 
new teeth-cleaning method. Every day 
they are combating the dingy film on 
teeth. You will also do so when you 
make this test and see the quick results. 


Film is unsightly 


It is film that makes teeth dingy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 
If not frequently re- 
moved, it may form 


Protect the Enamel 


Able authorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists the 
world over are advising their daily use. 


A new-type paste 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, to comply with all modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 

These two film combatants are em- 





bodied in it. Millions of people have 

adopted it, largely by dental advice. 

To the homes of fifty nations it is 
bringing a new dental era. 

Pepsodent brings 

two other very im- 

portant effects. It 


multiplies the starch 


cloudy coats. It is Pepsodent disintegrates the film, digestant in the 
alsothe basis of then removes it with an agent far saliva. That is there 
tartar. softer than enamel. Never use a to digest starch de- 

That film absorbs — ae which contains posits which may 
stains, so the teeth a i otherwise cling and 


look discolored. It 
holds food substance 
which ferments and forms 


acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 


to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 

Dental science has long been seeking 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Together they act to 
curdle the film and then remove it. 


PAT. OFF. 


“Pepsodent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world over. 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 





form acids. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 
Thus every use of Pepsodent gives 
manifold power to Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 


Results are quick 


Results are quick and convincing. You can 
see and feel them. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 


clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 576, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 




















“Only one tube to a family 






In using advertisements see page 4 131 
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“Why you al one a 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunk 


ae: just the right trunk is 
like buying a house. You look for 
strength, durability, good looks, and 
those appointments which make for 
comfort and lifetime service. 


You'll find these qualities in the fine 
trunks designed and built by George 
H. Wheary—for twenty years an 
outstanding leader in the trunk in- 
dustry. Wheary Trunks have twelve 
superior features of construction and 
convenience, and are made to give you 
the satisfaction and pride of owner- 
ship you have a right tc expect. 


Make it a point to see the Wheary 
before buying any trunk. In principal 
cities Wheary Trunks are demon- 
strated and sold by leading depart- 
ment stores and luggage shops. You 
will find these trunks surprisingly 
moderate in price. 


Valuable Book 
FREE 


Send today forhandsome, 
new, illustrated book—the 
mostcomplete and instruc- 
tiveliterature ever written 
on the subject of trunks. 
Mailed free 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


WHEARY-’BURGE TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


TRUNKS 
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Rendezvous 


| He plunged down the path the way Merrill hag 
gone, and as he went, he muttered half aloyg: 

“That little rotter—I could—break him— 
between my two hands!” 

To which something else—some inne 
undesired voice—cried over and over, insist. 
ently, urgently. “For God’s sake, sit tight! 
Keep your head!” 

Merrill had disappeared, vanished out of 
sight and hearing. The minute or so°it had 
taken Sutton to stop the car and leave it 
beside the road had covered Merrill as com. 
pletely as if he had never been. Gone, the 
lithe, swift-moving figure in smart gray tweed; 
and a rakish hat. Gone—the smooth dark head 
and the dancing-man’s narrow shoulder, 
Wherever Léonie waited, Merrill, if upon his 
way to her, was now beyond Sutton’s horizon, 

To the left, the path turned off into deeper 
woods and a little peaceful heaven of light an 
shade. To the right, a vista of widening swari, 
a ripple of flaming tulips across the grag, 
People drifting by, at a little distance, toward 
the right—people and—lovers. Solitude, upon 
the left, dim and drowsy and sweet with littk 
new leaves—the sort of solitude a man would 
choose to— 

Sutton turned sharply to the left and walked 
off blindly beneath the trees. Just arounda 


turn in the path—just beyond that dark, up- 
shouldering rock Merrill might be standing— 
| and Léonie. 





Words hurtled through his head, foolish, 
bitter words. “Léonie!—You—any woman 
in the world—but you! You may leave—this 
gentleman—to me! Léonie—this—gentleman 
—TI’ll settle with him . . .” 

No one beyond the rock—and the path went 

lon, quietly, lonesomely meandering. Sutton 
followed it doggedly. He remembered, witha 
twisting lip, what he had said to Miss Scott 
upon leaving the office that afternoon, “Think 
I'll take a little run into the country—clear 
away the cobwebs.” Well—he had taken his 
little run into the country, and whatever cob- 
webs he might find he was going to clear away 
—with his two hands, if necessary. 

Those hands were tense at the finger-tips 
and sickeningly cold when, a moment later, he 
caught sight of Léonie coming into the path— 
a good bit ahead of him—in her black dress— 
in the little black hat with the dropping black 
bow at one side—about her slender shoulders 
the silver fox which Sutton himself had given 
her. No mistaking Léonie . . . even at that 
distance! He thought he caught a flash of 
purple beneath the fur—violets—Merrill’s 
violets, of course. She wouldn’t be wearing 
Merrill’s violets much longer. 

She walked down the path with her lovely 
lilting step, a little hurried, perhaps, and, 
harried to the unquiet depths of his soul, 
Sutton walked down the path behind her. He 
looked for Merrill to appear at any moment 
and put out a hand—both hands, more likely— 
with a lover’s gesture . . . This glade, then— 
this sylvan stage—was actually their trysting- 
place. And Sutton had stumbled into it. As 
neatly as the husband in a play. 


HE glade widened a little. The path 

widened with it. A clump of lilac bushes 
. ies and a single green bench in the shade 
of it. 

“That’s where she’s heading,” thought 
Sutton with tortured insight. 

Himself, he drew aside among the trees. 
Almost as if he steered her by his thought, 
Léonie, an instant later, dropped down upon 
|the bench, cried out to some one standing 
| farther on, broke into low, adorable laughter— 
and held out her arms. 

Sutton shut his eyes. 
to see where to strike. 

Léonie had left the bench. She was dow) 
upon her knees on the grass before a smallish 
girl in a dark blue frock, holding « baby— 
and Merrill was nowhere in sight. 

“He saw me,” was Sutton’s first black, 


He opened them— 
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But wha 
her voice came sweet and unstartled; her laugh- 


ter had an exquisite, wooing note. “Give her to 
me, Jenny! Do give her tome! Did you ever 
see anything so cunning and fat? Come to 
Léonie, darling! . . . Let her come, Jenny. 
Put her down and let her try. ‘ 

“Syre! She’s doin’ fine, now,” said Jenny. 
“Tf only she wasn’t so fat!” : ns 

“Qh, but I love her to be fat!” cried Léonie. 

“Pyt her down, Jenny .. . please!” 

Jenny put the baby down, and instantly it 
began a slow, unsteady, triumphant progress 
toward Léonie’s waiting arms. Sutton moved 
nearer, quictly, keeping the lilac bushes 
between him and that amazing picture. 

Léonie, flushed and glowing, on her knees, 
with her arms out, with her white hands cupped 
and coaxing. Léonie, begging, imploring, with 
the most heavenly catch in her soft drawl, 
“Come, sweetheart! Come to Léonie, honey- 
lamb! That’s it—that’s the way—that’s a 
big girl!” 


THE baby staggered plumply—and righted 
itself—let out a small, delicious squawk of 
excitement, and clutched the air with 
desperate, dimpled fingers. Its pink mouth 
widened to a wonderful grin, disclosing two 
tiny lower and two tiny upper teeth, irresistible 
in their pearly isolation. It wobbled—it 
charged headlong— 

“That’s my baby!” cried Léonie with a note 
of absolute ecstacy in her voice—and caught 
up the little rosy thing and smothered it with 
kisses. 

“She knows you, all right,” said Jenny com- 
fortably. 

“Of course, she does! Don’t you know 
Léonie, darling?” 

The baby responded with two crypti: 
syllables and beat upon Léonie’s shoulder an 
adoring, busy fist. 

“T think she said my name,” cried Léonic, 
awestruck. 

“Sure! She tries to say it all the time,”’ said 
Jenny. 

“Oh, baby!” cried Léonie with almost a sob, 
and buried her face in the back of that fat 
little neck. 

“Take care. She’ll roon your hat,” said 
Jenny prudently. 

“T don’t care! Want the ol’ hat, honey- 
lamb?” 

“You'll spoil her,” said Jenny. 

“Oh, I'd adore to spoil her. I’d give any- 
thing in the world . . .” 

“Look out—she’s after your flowers.’ 

Léonie caught the violets off her frock. 
Ineffably gentle, but with a kind of passionate | 
hunger, she closed the baby’s fingers round the 
flower-stems. 

“Here, sweetest! Léonie’ll give them to 
you—all for yourself—lovely purple violets. 
Jenny!—what’s she doing? Look!” 

Button of a pink nose wrinkling violently, 
brown eyes closing tight, bud-mouth pursed as 
if a honey-bee had stung it, the baby was 
making strange snorting noises— 

“Jenny—is she hurt— what’s she doing 
that for!” Léonie actually turned pale. 
as id peeing ’em!” cried Jenny, and went 

0 a cackle of little-girl laughter. ‘She 
only Just learned how. Ain’t she funny?” 
ba % ay 4 said Léonie, and set her lips to 

pale brown fuzz on the baby’s head, with 
downright worship in her eyes. 
Paescey behind the lilacs, knew a sickness of | 
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going to eon might be pretending, The Kicker nick Idea in Under wear 


Yes—It Is Possible— 
Comfort With Beauty 


How is it possible for underwear to be roomy enough to 
permit bending and sitting without a strain and still be 
trim and form-fitting in any position? 


This was the question which Anne Meridie asked herself. 
She was striving to produce underwear for herself and 
family that would be comfortable. 


She succeeded so well that every woman who heard of 
Anne Meridie’s underwear wanted it. 


Sothe principles of construction were patented and offered to 
the women of the country as Kickernick Patented Bloomers. 


Look for the Pleats 

How simple when you think of it—plenty of fullness but 
held at the hips by tiny pleats which open out when the 
body bends. 

Every movement of the body is provided for. There are no 
strains possible, therefore no reinforcements are necessary. 
Comfortable because you never feel them. 


Always Form-Fitting 

Bending, sitting or standing erect, the bloomers adjust them- 
selves to the form. Never even pull up at the knee. 

Trim and stylish for evening wear—comfortable and free 
for sport or all around wear. 


Kickernick Combinette 

Every feature of Kickernick Patented Bloomers is found in 
the Kickernick Combinette, a one-piece garment combining 
the utility of a chemise and a bloomer. 

It never binds at the knee, the seat or the crotch. No blous- 
ing in front or bulkiness between the legs. 

It is a garment for a gentlewoman because it clothes her 
completely and beautifully. 


The Kickernick Idea of proper covering with beautiful style and perfect 
comfort will delight you. 

Kickernick garments are made in women’s, misses’ and children’s sizes in a 
wide variety of fabrics and colors. See them next time you go shopping 


Pamphlet and price list mailed on request. 


WINGET KICKERNICK COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In using advertisements see page 4 




























Louring Aull 


Milk Bottle Caps 


©sCoine 


3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly by 
pulling tab. Each cap its 
own “* opener.”’ 

2—Lift tab and pour with- 
out spilling. 

3—Lift tab and insert straw 
for drinking. 


Yo pour Milk - 
Just ltt the tab 


One of the handiest things in your ice box is a 
bottle of milk capped with a Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap—s times more useful. 
Why even children can open and pour milk 
without spilling, the Sealright Way. 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 3 times 
more useful and more healthful, because they 
assure a safe, clean way of: removing the 
cap; a safe clean way of pouring milk over 
the tab without spilling and a more healthful 
way of drinking milk through a straw direct 
from the original, sterilized bottle. 


Ask your milk dealer today to deliver milk to 
you in bottles capped with Sealright Pouring- 
Full Milk Bottle Caps. School Officials, Res- 


taurant Proprietors, and Housewives send for 
complete information, and samples to show 
your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 


Dept. 10-BP Fulton, N. Y. 
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Sealridht 


| better now?” 





Rendezvous 


He approached the little group beside the 
bench with elaborate surprise. 
“Léonie—what on earth? 
come from?” 

“Oh, Benny!” cried Léonie, flushing crimson. 

She got to her feet, still holding the baby. 
She looked as guilty as Lucrezia Borgia, but 
| defiantly, tremulously happy. Her big dark 
eyes were starry, her soft cheeks burning. 
Just so she had come in to him out of the dusk, 
evening after evening— 

“Why, how—” she stammered. 

Sutton explained hurriedly, conscious of 


Where did you 


| sardonic repetition;— ‘Had a bad headache 
| this afternoon. I was just taking a run through 
| the Park—to clear away the cobwebs.” 


“Y’m sorry!” said Léonie softly. “Is it 


Sutton said it was better. Her innocence of 


| the real ache made him writhe, in the secret 


places of his soul. 


SHE laid one hand on hisarm. She presented 
him to the little girl in the blue dress. 


“Jenny—this is my husband! Benny, this 


| in Jenny Parker—a little friend of mine.” 


Sutton made Jenny a bow which flushed her 
with delight. He offered a humble finger to the 
baby in Léonie’s arms. Staring cautiously 
before she broke into her delicious pink grir , 
the baby accepted it, clamped one small moist 
hand about its lean brown length, drew it 
unostentatiously toward her mouth. 

“Ts this Jenny’s little sister—or brother—or 
something?” asked Sutton, fighting a shameful 





| with eagerness. 





tremor in his voice. 

But Léonie noticed nothing. Léonie glowed 
“No, Benny—she isn’t! 
Nothing of the sort. Her father died six 
months before she was born, and her mother 
was killed, eight or nine months ago, in an 
automobile accident. She hasn’t any one 
any one at all! Jenny’s mother takes care of 








‘observed Sutton, smiling. 


her—because she knew the baby’s mother, you 
see—but there’s Jenny and six others, so—”’ 
“Pretty decent of Jenny’s mother, I’d say,” 
He could smile 
again, but when he looked at Léonie, something 
still choked him—her eyes—her beautiful, 














hungry eyes! 

“Yes—terribly decent—but—why should 
she? Don’t you see?” said Léonie. “Why 
should she, Benny? When there are—people 
like us—” 

She stopped there, as if fearful of what she was 
saying; put up a hand to her soft, white throat. 
“J—just happened—to run across the baby— 
in here, with Jenny—one day,” she explained 
with heartbreaking simplicity. “And—lI’ve 
been meeting them here, ever since. Don’t 
laugh—” 

“T’m not—laughing,” said Sutton unsteadily. 

“Tsn’t she adorable?” asked Léonie in a 
hushed, wistful whisper. 

“She’s a peach!” Sutton admitted, clearing 
his throat grimly. “Kind of asmall comedienne, 
too, isn’t she?” 

“My pa’s coming home next month,” put in 
Jenny suddenly. “My ma gota letter today.” 
She scuffed one shoe in the dirt and stared 


| meditatively up through the trees. 


“Jenny’s father,” said Léonie quickly, “is— 
on a ship.” 
“Deck-steward,” added Jenny snobbishly. 
“And Mrs. Parker couldn’t.decide till he got 
here—whether it might be possible—about the 
baby—” 
“T see,” said Sutton gently. 
“Benny—” said Léonie suddenly—the question 


'in her eyes tore at his heart. 


She set her cheek against the rose-leaf cheek 
of the baby and looked up at him imploringly, 
“Benny—would you?” 

“Why not?” said Sutton huskily. 

“T thought—you didn’t care—about them,” 

He told her very low: “I didn’t know— 
you cared—yourself. I didn’t want—any. 
thing—you didn’t want.” 

“Oh-h . . .” the most pitiful sound, trying 
for laughter, to answer his blindness, “—when 
I’d had one—and Jost it! How could any 
woman help but want—” 

Sutton said—from the depth of the pit~ 
“T’ve been a fool.” 

“No, Benny darling, you haven’t! You've 
been everything—except—” 

“T gotta be going,” said Jenny briskly. 

Low-voiced and gestureless emotion frankly 
bored her. She took the baby from Léonie’s 
arms, whereat it burst into tears, kicked out 
despairingly, and beat on Jenny’s flat blue 
serge chest with both absurd little fists. 

“You see—she wants me, too!” said Léonie 
proudly—a pride that wrenched Sutton’s 
heart-strings. 

She yearned over the small, tear-wet face, 
that tiny, quivering chin, with almost unbear. 
able longing. “Don’t cry, honey-lamb! Don't 
cry! Léonie’s coming again!—Jenny, you'l 
bring her tomorrow—promise!” 

“Sure! If it don’t rain,” said sensible Jenny, 

“T don’t think it’ll rain—do you, Benny?” 
hanging upon his verdict. 

“Do you know where Jenny lives?” asked 
Sutton. 

“Yes—I’ve been there—once.” 

“Well, if it rains, I'll take you there to 
morrow.” 

Léonie’s look went to his head—the passion 
of her gratitude. She was all at once, magi- 
cally, his Léonie of five years before—closer 
than his own flesh. 

Jenny’s blue dress disappeared around a tum 
in the path. The baby disappeared, nodding 
over Jenny’s shoulder, making comical little 
passes in the air with a starfish paddy, by way 
of good-by. 

“Come along!” said Sutton, with a hand on 


Léonie’s arm—as if he might never let her out 


of his sight again. 

She went with him, flushed and tremulous; 
left her violets—Merrill’s violets or not—lying 
on the grass, forgotten. Sutton saw them 
there and winced to look at them, mute 
reminders of the blackest hour of his life. 

Helping Léonie into his roadster, fortunately 
overlooked by both law and lawless, he told her 
in a sharp resurgence of remorse. 

“Tf I’'d known—if I’d even guessed—but you 
always seemed so—gay—and—” 

“Did I?” said Léonie, sinking back upon the 
cushions with a long sigh. ‘“Well—you cal 
dance yourself tired, Benny—which helps, 
sometimes—a little. I did try to fill up my life 
with little things—people that never got below 
the surface—Teddy and that lot. I wanted to 
forget what the doctor had told me, you know. 
I thought that finished it. I used to try not t0 
think about it, try not to dream—but I did- 
all the time. And it nearly killed me!” 

“Léonie—poor little Léonie!” 

They were going down the road toward the 
sunset, between lilac and syringa, betwetl 
bright yellow taxi-cabs and shining black 
limousines. She turned her tender face t 
him, smiling up into his eyes, slipped het 
fingers into his with a look Sutton never forgot. 

“Don’t, Benny—! It’s all right now—dont 
you see? I shan’t need to dream, any mort 
We can have this one!” 


A Modern Colonial House 


(Continued from page 28) 


desiring a Henry Bacon house may use these 
plans, but Mr. Bacon urges that alocal archi- 
tect be employed to make such changes as may 
de required to meet individual and local con- 


| house to appear as you seeit above. Any one ditions and to supervise the construction. Blue- 


prints of elevations and details of door a 
cornices, may be had from Goop HousEKEEPING 
for a nominal sum by any one planning 
build this house. 
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The Girl With 


the Grave Nose 


(Continued from page 15) 


most lunatic and lovely things, so whenever 


po asked a thing and do most frightfully 
want to tell a lie, something comes over me, 


d, struggle as I may, I tell the truth.” 
elt js awful for you, Washy,” said Quaggie, 
“and I do indeed sympathize. What will hap- 

n to you in after life if you go on like that 


9 


oodness only knows! 

Kind Washy wiped her eyes. 
shall grow out of it,” she said. mh 

“Perhaps you will,” agreed the W ild Ass, 
but doubtfully. “But, Washy, I don’t see 
how you possibly can grow out of it by this 
afternoon.” . A 

“No, but for this afternoon I can promise, 

aggie, and I do promise most faithfully.” 

They embraced. 

“Mind, Washy, I absolutely trust you to 
overcome your frightful affliction,” said Quag- 

ie, embracing. 
eh, you ak you can!” cried Washy, em- 
bracing, and at four o’clock that afternoon, as 
by threats and cajolery they secured to them- 
selves the backmost form in the hall, Washy, 
trembling with excitement, squeezed the hand 
of Quaggie, rigid with impious glee, and 
breathed again, “I promise!” 

The Old Goat—I detest the vulgar term, but 
he was known by no other name to the girls— 
the Old Goat sat in the center of the impressive 
group upon the platform. He had a long, 
melancholy head, bald at the top, and a long, 
melancholy face to the end of which was at- 
tached a thin, melancholy beard. He wore a 
long, melancholy frock-coat, and he bleated 
when he spoke, in a thin, melancholy voice. 
To all these lugubrious attributes, which were 
permanent, he added when he appeared before 
these girls a special and particular melancholy 
frozen by a chill and awesome severity, which 
he assumed in order to impress upon them his 
martyrdom in thus appearing and their own 
callous indifference in thus sitting before him 
with no apparent lively sense of gratitude for 
the wonderful education and the beautiful food 
and comforts which, in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Board, he administered to them. 

(Which reminds me that in my aggravating 
way I have omitted to mention that the school 
was a charitable institution for fatherless chil- 
dren of gentle birth, into which it was very 
difficult to get a girl and out of which, by ill 
conduct or lack of diligence, it was commonly 
easy to be turned to seek elsewhere the educa- 
tion that the mothers of these girls, and par- 
ticularly the mother of kind Washy, could by 
no means afford.) 


“Perhaps I 


HE Goat, then, melancholy and awesome, sat 
in the center of the platform; about him the 
stern governesses; on his left grim-faced Miss 
Tuckett; on his far right, slightly aloof from the 
impressive throng, diligent and pious Laura 
Boo!. In the body of the hall and in the 
darkness thereof sat the lucky but indifferent 
orphans, and on the backmost form, at the 
moment now reached, sat the Wild Ass finally 
approving the calculations of margin of error 
which were to plunge her villainous doughnut 
into Laura’s gentle face. 

“Yes, Washy,” whispered the Wild Ass, “it’s 
an absolutely plumb shot and can’t possibly 
miss. I shall aim dead at the Goat, and 
Laura will take it plug on the face without the 
faintest possible doubt.” 

“T shall burst,” said Washy with simple con- 
fidence and, Miss Tucks at that moment aris- 
ing for her speech, began to stuff the whole of 
her handkerchief into her mouth with a view 
to bursting with as little noise as possible. 

I want to hurry over as quickly as possible 
what now happened. It is far too terriffic for 
my capacity in dramatic narrative. 

The Wild Ass, standing up, first held the 
doughnut at arm’s length toward the melan- 
cholv face of the Old Goat, squinted intensely 
eiong the line from behind her grave nose, 
shifted her eyes toward the pious face of 


Laura, fractionally adjusted the bearing of 
the doughnut on the face of the Goat, took a 
deep breath, drew back her arm, and then 
with all her force let fly. And away flew the 
deadly missile. 

Well, now, as I have implied, if only I could 
tell a story properly, you would have all this 
part with positively unbearable dramatic effect. 
But I can’t. All I can say is that away flew 
the doughnut, and whether it was that the 
Wild Ass’s clavicle or collar bone suddenly 
shortened or lengthened, or hardened or soft- 
ened, or tightened or loosened, goodness only 
knows and certainly I don’t. All I know is 
that something like that must have happened, 
and that the doughnut, instead of flying off at 
the tangent at which it should have flown off, 
flew perfectly straight along the line it was 
never intended to fly, and crashed with appal- 
ling suddenness and force straight into the 
face of the Old Goat. 

No one on the platform, all eyes and ears 
being reverently on Miss Tuckett, noticed it. 
Every girl in the hall saw it and caught her 
breath and was immediately turned to stone, 


but I can promise you that the stone to which | 


they were turned was mere pulp and not stone 
at all compared with the stone to which Washy 
and the Wild Ass were turned. 


THEN they all saw this: They saw blinding 

tears of pain start into the poor Goat’s eyes 
and gush down his poor cheeks, and they saw 
him take off his spectacles’ and wipe the blind- 
ing tears and continue to weep silently for what 
seemed (to Quaggie and Washy) simply years. 
Then they saw him manfully control himself 
and overcome his terrible suffering and wipe 
the impinged grains of sugar from his poor 
cheek and stare at them on his hendiaeichiel 
and then put on his spectacles again and bend 
down and stare at the horrible doughnut 
crouched at his feet and then—this was espe- 
cially awful—take up his silk hat from beside 
him and place it over the vile doughnut cower- 
ing there; and then lean back in his chair, pale 
but, oh, so terribly grim, and with a pale, grirn, 
and terrible eye search the petrified throng be- 
fore him. 

And then some wretched girl burst with 
a most shattering shriek out of the petrifaction 
that held her and screamed out, “Oh, he’s put 
his hat over it, he’s put his hat over it!” and 
went off into hysterics. 

“Yes,” then said the Goat, awfully arising 
and awfully speaking, “yes, I have indeed put 
my hat over it. I now raise my hat.” He 
stooped and took from beneath his hat the 
doughnut and held it between his finger and 
thumb and gazed upon it. “I now raise my 
hat, and I turn to you, Miss Tuckett, and I tell 
you that while you were speaking some child, 
some incredibly depraved and abandoned 
child, has hurled at me with malignant violence 
and ferocity, striking me in the face and causing 
me intolerable pain, this noisome object which 
I now hold in my hand and which appears to be 
some disgusting variety of sweetmeat, cake, or 
bun. Let that child stand forward.” 

Not so much as the hair on the head of a 
child moved. 

The Goat waited two awful minutes. “Again 
I say,” then said the Goat, ‘“‘again I say, and 
mark me well, I shall not say it a third time, 
again I say, let that child stand forward.” 

There moved not so much as the eyelid of a 
single child. 

“Let every child,’ said the Goat, “file 
forth.” 

They filed. A mistress filed with them, and 
in her presence, as they stood herded together 
in the lobby, none dared speak. 

In all that assemblage of tongues oniy one 
tongue moved, and that was the tongue of the 
Wild Ass, which whispered, ““Now, Washy, re- 
member you promised;” and in they went 
again, and now beheld the doughnut in the 
upraised hand of Miss Tucks; and, “What girl,” 

















Your boy is your 
greatest interest 


When you first got him, that son of 
yours was the :nost wonderful thing in 
the world. You told yourself that al- 
ways he and you would be pals. 


Now, suddenly emerging from your 
own affairs, you are faced with the 
realization that he is growing up, that 
he and you are “out of touch.” Your 
boy, again, is your greatest interest. 


The years between ten and twenty 
mark the turning of the tide in a boy’s 
life. Then, boys often think parents 
unreasonable, harsh, unsympathetic. 
Parents often think boys secretive, un- 
responsive, callous. Left to chance, a 
boy in his “teens” may become any- 
thing. A mistake may be fatal. 


ad ’ test, Best Magazine 
-— “Pion ait the World” 


is engaged in the greatest business in 
the world, the making of men. Its 
editors, lovers of boys, students of 
boys, believers in boys, are dedicated - 
to the work of helping boys under- 
stand themselves, and the world they 
must grapple. Through suggestions 
furnished by them, the greatest story 
writers of the day are inspired to con- 
ceive absorbing tales of actual life, 
in which the forces that move the uni- 
verse are pictured in all their realism. 


No boy can read these stories with- 
out gaining an appreciation of clean 
living and clean thinking. No boy can 
live with the flesh and blood people 
of these tales without understanding 
the difficulties that mock at effort, and 
without learning life is service to 
others and subduing of self. 


Give your boy and that other boy 
you are interested in a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN Boy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 605 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


Name....... 


In using advertisements see page 4 137 





Husbands so often 
are careless of their diet 


USBANDS after all are only 

grown-up boys, and like their 
sons in knee pants, they thrive best 
under a woman’s care. Since, as 2 
wife, you are the family’s food guard- 
jan, you will surely be interested in 
tTecent discoveries pertaining to three 
important food elements in 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Of course you are familiar 
with the laxative value of Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran. You know how the 
large, coarse, crisp bran flakes en- 
courage normal, healthy intestinal ac- 
tivity through supplying the bulk 
and roughage required by Nature. 

But did you know that Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran also supplies food iron 
which is converted into rich blood? 
The average person today obtains 
only 80 per cent of his iron require- 
ment. This deficiency can be largely 
corrected by using Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran; it is second only to egg yolks 
in iron content. (See the chart). 

This food also supplies strength- 
and health - promoting vitamines— 
as well as lime which builds bone and 
aids the teeth. It has been said that 
America today is suffering from lime 
starvation. Feed your family lime— 
and vitamines—and iron—and 
“roughage” —through generous use 
of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is nothing 
more nor less than the jacket of the 
wheat kernel —Nature’s food and 
cleansing roughage. It is natural 
bran—nothing added, nothing taken 
away—yjust sterilized and packed air 
tight—the cleanest, purest bran pos- 
sib'e to produce. Less expensive, too. 
The large 20 ounce package gives 50) 
per cent more for your money than 
any other package of flaked bran. 

it you would feed your husband 
in a way that will bring him home 
from each day’s work with a spring 
in his step and a sparkle in his eye, 
see that he gets Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran—at least three large table- 
spoonfuls every day; in stubborn 
Constipation as much at every meal. 


Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


"Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 
One of the family 


Send for a copy of our new 7 Eat 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe More 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U-. S. A. 


The Girl With the Grave 
Nose 


they heard her awfully ask, “threw this dis 
gusting object at our Chairman?” 

I tell you it was pretty awful for the Wilg 
Ass, and for kind Washy it was simply terribj, 
The Wild Ass had her arm around Washy, syp. 
porting her, and she absolutely could {ej 
within Washy’s bosom the passion for tryth 
surging and bounding like a wild thing to ryh 
out of her mouth. 

“Oh, Washy!” implored the Wild Ass, 

“Oh, Quaggie!” groaned poor Washy, 9. 
most swooning with the pain of the live thing 
bounding about inside her. 

“Another question then,” said Miss Tucks 
even more awfully “than before. “Another 
question—does any girl know anything aboyt 
the throwing of this horrible object?” 

A terrible convulsion shook the frame of 
kind Washy; she turned a martyr’s eye m 
the Wild Ass, gulped twice and_ swallowed 
the truth, but a third time could not gub, 
With one more most appalling convulsion jt 
heaved itself free and out it came. 

“Yes,” said Washy. “I do, Miss Tucks,” 

“Stand forward,” said Miss Tucks, and when 
she saw who it was, pronounced her name an 
bade her come upon the platform and bade 
every other girl depart, and by no girl was poor 
Washy seen again that day. 


” 


LL slept the Wild Ass that night, I can tel 
you; feverishly laid she her grave nose on this 
side and on that on the pillow, and feverishly 
directed it through the darkness at the ceiling 
above her. Feverishly on the morrow she 
searched from behind it to see her little friend 
in the crowds scrambling through breakfast 
and then rushing to the station and into the 
special train, and feverishly hung it out of the 
window of her compartment watching the en- 
trance to the platform. At the very last mo- 
ment an agitated little figure came flying out 
of the booking office. The Wild Ass shrieked 
from behind her grave nose, and in the next 
second Quaggie and Washy were hugged in each 
other’s arms, and the train was on the move, 


e a LL 9 “For goodness sake, darling,” cried the Wild 
FOOD-IRON Ass, “tell me what has happened.” 
“They kept me till the very last minute.” 


replied kind Washy, ‘‘and then, as I wouldn't 
tell, they let me go.” 


&\Wheat 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holdssecond place omens 
all these foods in its food-iron conten’ 
pe A ol “As you wouldn’t tell!” cried the Wild Ass 
ae 7 haven’t told 
MOLASSES Do you mean to say, Washy, you 
SEANS. DRIED qu | that I buzzed the doughnut: 

} “No,” said Washy. “Tell that I knew who 
ee ‘had buzzed it I had to, because when we were 
pc epiataa asked if any girl knew, it burst out of me, as the 
parca truth always does, before I could stop it. But 
ave refusing to tell who it was was not telling a lie, 
peeing so nothing burst out of me, so I didn’t.” 
pshlpinons “Well, Washy,” said Quaggie, “all I can say 
ania aaa tne ste is that the tip of your little finger is worth all 
canes the bodies, heads, and bones of every other git 
an er in England put together;” and with thes 
PRUNES, DRIED words she again embraced Washy and, alter- 
COCOA natingly congratulating themselves that noth 
OANDELION ing now could be done to them till next tem, 
PECAN NUTS and giggling with glee over the astounding mis 
CURRANTS hap of the glorious buzz, they reached Londo 
BREAD, GRAHAM and with final hugs and kisses separated for the 
WALNUTS villages where lay their respective homes. | 
RAISINS These villages, you must know, lay precisely 
PEANUTS fifty miles apart along the same trunk road. 
BARLEY, PEARLED Emam The fact had constituted an early bond be 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH samme tween Washy and the Wild Ass when they first 
PEAS, FRESH met as new girls at the school, and they had net 

'S fabeeitae! | long now separated when, at their respective 

OV = ends of the fifty miles, the bond was shaket 
by strange and mighty tremors. : 
The tremors at Washy’s end developed it 
Pancake Fl two weeks and took ~ me * a very 

our Ng | | gloom into which was plunged the humble 
Health Bees ~ : : aor cottage she occupied with her mothet 
ee Cereal Health bral “ a letter from the secretary of the school cot 
our 


Graham Flour 
Farina 


FAMILY OF FOODS 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


mittee. The letter announced—‘On accoutt 
of events with which your daughter has 0 


¢ |doubt acquainted you”—the summary expul 
erry sion of Washy from the school. 


January 1924 Good Housekeeping 
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A lesser mother or a lesser child would have } 
written to the school committee and dis- 
closed who really was the culprit and who 
should suffer the fate that unjustly had been 
put upon the innocent. Washy’s mother, 
however, to whose training Washy’s beautiful 
character was, of course, due, had upheld her 
daughter in not in the first instance having 
told tales on Quaggie, and there was now pre- 
sented the beautiful spectacle of the daughter 
upholding the mother in maintaining this most 
honorable attitude. e 

“What I can do, though,” said Washy, “is 
to write this to Quaggie at once.” — 

“Yes, yes,” said her mother with a small 




































an. 

That will I then,” said Washy, and begin- 
ning to write looked up to add: “T can not, of 
course, ask her to confess. I can only leave it 
toher. I can not ask her to, because the truth 
rushing out of me when Miss Tuckett asked 
if any one knew anything about it was 
entirely my own:fault and must be borne by 
me alone.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed her mother with, how- 
ever, a somewhat larger moan; and Washy 
wrote. 

She wrote, I have to tell you, with certain 
heavy misgivings. Knowing the true character 
behind that grave nose of the Wild Ass she felt 
sure that Quaggie, on hearing the awful news, 
would do the right and honorable thing, but 
would Quaggie hear? This was not the first 
but the third letter she had addressed to the 
Wild Ass since the holidays had begun, and not 
aword had she received in reply. ‘Could any- 
thing,” she fearfully wondered, “have hap- 
pened to Quaggie?” 


MY goodness, something had! Believe me 

or believe me not, it was that on the 
very day of the Wild Ass’s return to her 
heme for the holidays she found arrived there 
but a few hours before her the most preg- 
nant of all characters in fiction or in fact—a 
Rich Uncle. 

And not only that, but a Long-Lost Uncle, 
disappeared years ago and believed to be dead; 
and not only that, but arrived from Australia; 
and not only that, but arrived for the purpose 
of reclaiming his long-lost and only sister (the 
Wild Ass’s mother), and of taking her and his 
grave-nosed niece back with him to Australia, 
to his sheep runs, and his stockyards, his 
homesteads and his farmsteads, and to every- 
thing that was his. 

“And by golly,” said he in his rough, but 
kind, Australian way, “by golly, there’s 
plenty of it, and all of the A 1 brand, or my 
name’s not Pie-face George of Wagga- 
Wagga.” 

It is not a name that I personally would te 
proud of, but this uncle declared: that all 
Wagga-Wagga was mighty proud of him. 
“And by golly,” said he again, “you'll come 
along right now and see for yourselves.” With 
which he started throwing banknotes about as 
if they were paper at a paper chase; and lo and 
behold in about two weeks off they went, the 
three of them, in a prodigality and a whirl- 
wind that left the Wild Ass not a thought 
for Washy, much less for any possible out- 
come of the extraordinary accident to her 
clavicle or collarbone on ‘the day she threw 
the doughnut. 

_ Yes, indeed! Off goes my lady in a posi- 
tively enormous ship surrounded by every con- 
comitant of luxury and with never a sus- 
picion in the world of the appalling calamity 
into which (entirely through her, and by her 
alone capable of dissolution) poor Washy was 
plunged. 

Well, let her go; it is to Washy and her 
mother, with three more letters written 
and no reply (of course) received, that we 
™ust return; to their belief that “poor 
Quaggie,” as they most generously called 
her, was all this time struggling between her 
better self and the fate that if she owned up 
would be hers; to the sad pair of them wanly 
and with ever lessening hope watching for the 
Postman; and finally—whatever do you think? 
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and durable V \ are 


Glistening Metal-Glass on a Heart of Steel 
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This little Book will help you to make yours 


a spotless kitchen 
and a happy one! 


We think you will enjoy reading it and we know you'll appre- 
ciate the information about this really practical, fine, white 
enameled ware that is as durable as it is dainty, a joy to use and 
an economy to own. 

This popular Sanitrox Ware is smooth as china, strong as steel, 
with a shining, white surface almost diamond-hard. Immacu- 
lately smooth and clean and easy to keep clean. Impervious even 
to odors, absolutely proof against food acids. Each utensil is 
first made in enduring steel, then coated three separate times with 
a tough liquid metal-glass. After each coat it is heated to a 
Sie Mite P glowing white heat 600° greater than that of an ordinary gas 

ae ee Oust, flame. Naturally sudden changes in temperature have little 


Sanit Quality . : > : ; 
Pe agin a effect on Sanitrox. To be had in practically all cooking and 





— i ive household utensils. 
seriously’ injured, You will enjov reading ‘‘The Beautiful and Durable Ware.” It contains many 


let alone consumed interesting illustrations, including auto lunch kit, garden lemonade set, etc. 
by the gas flame. * i. ° * a 
Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 


Send in the coupon now! 
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Forover a generation 
ad olan ot See Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
white on brown—has Terre Haute, Ind. ; : 
been familiar in thou- Please send me free copy of your booklet,“‘The Beautiful 
sands of homes here and Durable Ware. 

and abroad. Of the same 


high quality as Sanitrox, Name 

but because of manufac- 4 

turing advantages slight- Street 

ly lower in price. See page c 

15 of booklet. ia cidinicccoractitistincenidicons Staee Lins Fal conc csecesscssnceevies 
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The Cork- 
ed 
Wall Window 


The Greatest 
Refrigerator 
improvement 


of recent years 


The Alaska Refrigerator now offers 
you a buying safeguard absolutely 
new in refrigerator development—the 
Cork-Wall Window. 


In the upper corner of every Alaska 
cork-insulated Refrigerator is a small 
round window. Through this window 
the famous Alaska insulation—Peb- 
bled Cork—is plainly visible. It is 
your assurance that you are getting a 
genuine Alaska and its remarkable ice- 
saving insulation. No other refrigera- 
tor offers you this great new buying 
safeguard. Only on the Alaska will 
you find the Cork-Wall Window. 


To keep your ice bills low— 
Pebbled Cork 
Picture this insulation in your Alaska 
Refrigerator, between the outside heat 
and the inside cold. Is it any wonder 


PRES.» 


Y 


Look for the Cork-Wall 


Window. It identifies every 


genuine Alaska 


Cork- 


Insulated Refrigerator 


that Alaska Refrigerators have an 
outstanding reputation for ice-econ- 
omy in the million and a half homes 
where they are in use? 


See the Alaska Dealer 
Dealers everywhere will gladly show 
you the Alaska with the Cork-Wall 
Window, the Full Ice-Sweep Circula- 
tion and other distinctive features— 
the development of forty-six years of 
refrigerator manufacture. 


If you do not know who sells the 
Alaska, write for our booklet and for 
the nearest dealer's name. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Dept.B Muskegon, Michigan 
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Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


To Dealers: 


If you are not yet supplying the demand for these better-built, ice-conserv-' 
ing refrigerators in your community, write us for complete information. 


January 1924 Good Housekeeping 


The Girl With the Grave 
Nose 


—to poor Washy in desperation setting out 
(on foot!) to make her way along the fifty miles 
that would bring her face to face with Quaggie, 

Yes, that is what, unbeknown to her mother 
brave Washy had determined to do, and very 
early one morning she started. Her mother 
was still asleep; she left for her a note in which 
she explained her intention, and as to her 
method of travel simply said,“ I find I have the 
means to go.” She knew, you see, that her 
mother would be alarmed and might have her 
pursued if she had said she was going to walk, 
and she did not wish her to be alarmed because 
she felt there was not the least occasion for 
alarm. To begin with she assured herself of the 
certainty of very considerable lifts‘on the way, 
It had become a habit of hers, wondering much 
what on earth could have happened to Quag- 
gie, to sit beside the road that separated them, 
and do her wondering there; and she had no. 
ticed how frequently the drivers of the con- 
tinually passing motor-cars had given her a 
wave and a smile in reply to the wave and the 
— that in her kind way she often gave to 
them. 


WELL, started on her journey, she waved 
and she waved, and she smiled and she 
smiled, but never a recognition, much less a lift, 
got she in response, and very tired of looking 
round and waving and smiling she became. 

Well, she walked and she walked, and she 
imagined and she imagined, but when she not 
only imagined but felt perfectly convinced that 
she had walked twenty miles, she found she 
had only walked eight; and when she had 
walked twenty miles, she felt as if she had been 
walking ever since she was born and would 
now walk no further because she was about 
to die. 

“Well,” said Washy, who was as brave as 
she was exhausted (and more than that can not 
be said), “well, if I don’t rest and above all cool 
my burning feet, I believe I shall die, for I have 
never felt like this before, and if I live, I do 
hope I never shall again.” With that she 
looked about her and saw a cool, delicious 
stream in a cool, delicious wood, and a by-road 
which led down to this wood and across which, 
beneath a small bridge, this stream flowed. 
The bridge was a good distance away, but 
Washy somehow got there and went a few 
yards from the bridge into the cool, delicious 
wood, and there took off her shoes and stock- 
ings and bathed in the cool, delicious stream 
her hot and blistered feet. 

She then, meaning to, stretched herself out 
and rested, and she then, not meaning to, snug- 
gled herself and slept—and slept, and slept. 

When she woke, it was dark. It was not 
dark as in adventures of this kind it often is, 
because it was night; it was dark for the much 
more alarming reason that there was coming 
on one of the most terrific storms that ever 
terrified. 

Now, brave though Washy was, there was one 
thing of which she really was frightened and that 
was a thunderstorm. She crouched beneath 
a tree, and it added to her terrors that she knew 
that this was the most dangerous place in which 
she could crouch, but move she dared not and 
move she did not. The thunder and the light- 
ning did not last very long, and in any caseall 
this part is too crashing and alarming to be 
dwelt upon very long, but while it lasted it 
lasted as if it surely must be part, and the worst 
part, of the end of the world. And at the height 
of it there came a flash that poor Washy 
thought had blinded her, and a clap of thunder 
that poor Washy thought had deafened her, 
and a crash that poor Washy thought was the 
whole wood and half the world besides torn up 
and hurled on to the other half. And when ap- 
palled Washy again recovered her senses, there 
was an enormous tree that had been quite neat 
her struck and uprooted, and crashed across the 
road, and crashed upon the little bridge, and 

| the bridge all crashed to pieces, and the water 
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i d it, and altogether such a cata- 
veg ing one if rE A had not seen it and 
i ibly could imagine. 

Panne hed an and heard it, and stay there 
other minute with the next tree coming 
perhaps right on top of her head she could not 
possibly. So with what life remained in her, 
p she jumped, and up the road she ran as if 
be whole wood and every tree in it, including 

e crashed one, were in full tilt after her. 

Poor Washy! But also, panicstricken and 
jrenched as she was, brave Washy! 

At the very moment she rushed out of the 
vood there turned into the by-road up which 
she was now rushing, a large touring car in 
which were two large touring men who were 
whizzing through the storm as fast as the car 
could whiz. The lane rose slightly just before 
the bridge and then dipped down to it, and 
this meant that any one approaching from the 
main road could not see the crashed bridge and 
the crashed tree across it. 

“Mercy!” thought Washy, as she saw the 
car tearing toward her. “Mercy, they will 
rush into the crashed bridge and be killed to 


death in the most hideous way! Mercy!” 


So, instead of skipping out of the way and 
thinking nothing about what was likely to 
happen to the motorists, as most certainly I 
should have done, she spread out her arms and 
stood directly before the car and shouted and 
waved; and the driver jammed on his brakes 
and skidded in the most terrifying fashion, 
and then missed brave Washy by about an 
inch and a half, and then shot up the bank, 
and then miraculously shot down again, and 
then leaped out of the car, and the other 
enormous man with him, and came at poor 
Washy as if h+ and the other man were going 
to eat her, and roared at her as they came in 
language too burning and awful to be put on 
any substance as inflammable as paper. 

“Well,” said brave Washy when they had 
toared themselves silent, “I almost wish I 
hadn’t stopped you, roaring at me like that; 
but if I hadn’t, you would now be dead, both of 
you, because there is a bridge just over the hill 
there, and it’s smashed to pieces, and a tree 
lying right across the road on top of it.” 

This information somewhat lulled the roars 
of the two roarers, but, not wishing te be lulled, 
as angry men never do wish, they hurried along 
to the bridge, roaring to each other as they 
went what they would do to poor Washy if, 
as they believed, she proved to have been 
inventing. 

Well, they got to the top of the little hill and 
gazed down at the horrible destruction across 
the road before them, and when they saw it I 
can promise you they roared no longer. 

“By gish and gash, James,” said one in a 
very sober voice, “by gish and gash, James, if 
it hadn’t been for that kid, we’d have broken 
our somethingorother necks.” 

“By gash and gish, Henry,” returned the 
other in a voice equally grave “by gash and 
gish, Henry, we sure would.” 


AND with that they returned to Washy 
with reverent and thoughtful tread, and 
stood humbly before her, and took each her 
hand and reverently and thoughtfully said: 
“Say, Kid, you certainly are one blame little 
hero and angel sent out of the sky, and you 
have saved our lives this day sure thing, and 
if there’s anything we can do for you, you name 
that thing, as we sure will do it twice if not 
oftener. Say, what’s your name, for a start?” 
“Washy,” said Washy, receiving their hu- 
mility with noble mien. 
E ‘Well, by golly,” said the one called James, 
by golly, that certainly is a suitable name, for 
there’s nothing on you, nor none of your skin 
neither, I reckon, that hasn’t been washed, by 
the look of you, till you could squeeze water 
rn of you. Say, if you don’t live haudier here 
an we do, which is not above two tiles, you 
Hest come right along of us and get yourself 
into a hot bath and dry yourself.” 
anne was very nice indeed. The crash 
je ree, moreover, had been the last of the 
orm, and the rain was now stopped; and in 
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° PANCAKE FLOUR 


Nec oi a Bac &. 
\ on Whe 
ARG Vibe 
\ 4 The Fishback Company, Dept. 4 


Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send sample package of Virginia Sweet Pan. 
cake Flour, and book of new recipes. 
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The economical housekeeper FREE ! Generous sample pack- 


serves Virginia Sweet Pan- age — enough to make 
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book of new recipes. Send today. 


HEREVER VirginiaSweet Pancake 

Flour is introduced, it quickly be- 
comes as staple a seller as any everyday 
necessity. 


Its invariable freshness and its scientific 
blending, enable it to make the most 
delicious pancakes and waffles imaginable. 


Try it in your home, and you will become 
one of the millions, who make Virginia 
Sweet pancakes and waffles regularly. 


THE FISHBACK COMPANY 


Dept. 4, Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 
Jobbers: The Virginia 
Sweet proposition is un- 


usually liberal. Write 
for it. 


In using advertisements see page 4 14 



































Look at the Chandelier above You 


Imagine in its place this graceful 
Sheraton chandelier, with sparkling 
crystal pendants, and soft, silk- 
shaded lights. No other change in 
the furnishing of the room will so 
greatly improve its appearance— 
and at so little expense. 
We would like to send you a little 
brochure that describes and illus- 
trates modern lighting equipment 
suitable for each room in the house. 
It is intended for people who take 
pride in their homes—who love 9 
beautiful things. Every design ae i | TT td 
shown is a work of art, yet very % 3 ; 
moderately priced. 
To what address shall we mail your 
copy of ‘“‘Distinctive Designs for 
Home Lighting.”’ 

BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER Mra.Co. 

221 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







TRADE Y, MARK 


Request your dealer 
to show you fixtures 
with the Beardslee 
Fleur-de-lis trade mark, 
It’s your guarantee 

of quality. 





Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
Ry Opportunities. 

Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 


student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
> Room 2473 Washington, D. C. 
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The Girl With the Gray 
Nose 


about two minutes the two men had Teversaj 
the car, and Washy was packed in betwee 
them, whirling along another way to thei 
house and feeling as jolly (for they were y, 
commonly jolly fellows, though roughish) ; 
previously she had felt wretched and fit to die 

And now comes what I think is the my 
glorious, as certainly it is the most surprising 
part of the whole story. When Washy toli 
it to me, I fairly jumped for joy, and so I tn 
will you. Whoever do you suppose these ti) 
roughish but jolly men were? You rememb; 
that the Wild Ass had had a Rich Uncle amy. 
| ingly swoop down upon her from Australiy) 
Well, I am dashed (excuse my excitement, by; 
| it really is exciting) I am dashed if they 
| weren’t two more Rich Uncles, and not only 
that, but from Australia, too! Of course, they 
were not Washy’s rich uncles; that would 
| too much to expect; and of course that thy 
| were from Australia meant nothing, when gy 








| heard it, to Washy, who knew nothing why. 


ever of what had happened to Quaggie; by 
| Rich Uncles they were, and from Australi 
they had recently arrived on a visit. Th 
house . 1ey were staying at was the houseof, 
sister (they were brothers), and here weretyo 
bouncing nieces who fitted out Washy with 
| clothes. And here also was a young woman 
who was a kind of secretary to them surprised 
| at nothing they commanded her to do. This 
young woman the two Rich Uncles immediately 
| pushed off in the car to tell Washy’s mother 
| where she was and that she was staying the 
night; and the very next morning the two of 
| them wedged happy Washy into the front seat 
| of the car between them and whirled her of 
| at an incredible speed to the village wher 
lived (though, as you know, no longer lived 
the Wild Ass. 


ASHY had told these two splendid Aus 

tralian uncles the whole of her story, the 
plugging with the doughnut and all, and they 
had roared with laughter over it, but had 
agreed that the expulsion of Washy was fa 
from being any laughing matter and must le 
set to rights at once. 

“And will be, Washy, right now,” said the 
one called Henry as they drew up before the 
address which Washy had given them. 

Full of confidence, and each with a hand 
holding one of Washy’s, they stumped up the 
| path to the house. And full of confidence, 
and with a jolly laugh at Washy, Henry pulled 
| the bell as if he would fetch it out by the neck, 
| while James knocked the knocker as if he would 
| drive it through the door. And full of baffle 

ment and muttering strange Australian mut 
ters they very soon stumped down again, fot 
| the woman who bounced to the door and told 
them what she thought about them for (as she 
expressed it) nearly knocking the house down, 
told them also that the Wild Ass and her 
mother had left the house and left the village 
long since, and that she did not know where 
they had gone and would not tell them if she 
did know. 

Washy cried. 

Henry and James at the sight of these tears 
changed from blueness to deep concern, which 
at once they proceeded to exercise by conduct 
never before seen in that or in any other 
village. The pair of them started to stump 
about the village as if the whole place belonged 
to them, roaring and questioning and arguing, 
and roaring loudest of all in the post-office an 
louder than ever when they came out, having 
been refused all information by a young wom 
an with pince nez at one end of her nose and 
protuberant eyes at the other, who informe 
them that she knew her duty if they didn! 
know their manners, and threatened them with 
hot sealing wax, and sent them empty 4 
roaring away. ; 

“By gish and gash,” cried Henry, dashing 
his hat upon the road and wiping his stream 
| ing brow, “by gish and gash, if this is what they 
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call the mother country, they can keep it for me!” 
“By gash and gish,” cried James, “if they 
keep it like they keep their secrets, they likely 
will for what we can do to stop them. Say, 
now, you go find the police station before the 
lice come out to find us, and I’ll go round 
up the parson before he comes out to bury us.” 
ames went. He was at the Vicarage much 
longer than it took Henry to be ordered out of 
the police station, and while he was there he 
explained in subdued roars. who he was and 
why he desired the information he sought, and 
when he came out to Henry, roaring, and to 
r Washy, weeping, he came out looking 
very strange indeed and with the following 
most strange words and statement. 
So strange were they that they ceased Henry 
his roaring, ceased Washy her weeping, and 
almost cease the story. 


“J7ELL, blame my ducks,” he cried (though 
what his ducks could have had to do with 
it Washy could neither see norimagine). “Well, 
blame my ducks, Henry, where the blue jimmy 
do you suppose this disappearing kid has dis- 
appeared to? She’s at Wagga-Wagga! And 
who d’ye think she’s disappeared there with? 
Why, old Pie-face George! Why, blame my 
ducks, Henry, if I ever heard the like of it. 
She’s had old Pie-face George of Wagga-Wagga 
swoop down on her and on her mother, who is 
that same sister you remember old George tell- 
ing us he was coming over here to try to locate, 
and it’s with old Pie-face George and back at 
Wagga-Wagga that she is at this moment!” 

His brother blamed his ducks in his turn; 
and then they explained to amazed and ex- 
cited Washy that this Pie-face George of 
Wagga-Wagga owned the sheep-run next to 
theirs and was their greatest friend. And 
with that they took each a hand of Washy 
and trotted her back to the post-office, tell- 
ing her as they ran: 

“And, say, Wachy, we’ll fix you up to rights 
now, for that old Pie-face always was a mud- 
dleheaded mutt that wanted stirring up with a 
pole, and we’ll let fly a cable at him now 
that will stir him up good and hard and get 
you back to your college easy as cutting but- 
ter with a hot knife. We certainly will.” 

They certainly did. This was the very 
remarkable cablegram that they caused the 
young lady with the pince-nez and the pro- 
tuberant eyes to let fly: 

“Say Pie-face you silly owl—that niece 
you took back plugged a chap with a 
doughnut at her school and a kid called 
Washy has been expelled for it so get a 
move on and cable to school or something | 
because the kid is a topper and saved us| 
breaking our necks and she and her mother | 
are down and out over this business ll | 
through you you silly mutt.” 

_Two replies were sent to this—one from the | 
Pie-faced Uncle to these other uncles, with | 
which we need not trouble, and one from the 
Wild Ass to kind Washy, which was as fol- 
lows, and no expense spared, as you can see for 
yourself, 

“Darling I clean forgot all about that | 
rotten doughnut but anyway you are not 
to go back to that beastly school because 
you and your mother are to come right 
here to us they want women in Australia 
and I want you and my uncle who is sim- 
ply a darling wants you both and this is 
the loveliest life ever with millions of horses 
to ride and we will have no end larks and 
uncle has cabled his two friends and they 
will pay everything for you and bring you 
out and mind you have a bathroom to your 
cabin .so hurry up and come darling— 
Quaggie.” 

The grave nose of the Wild Ass was browned | 
by Australian sun when Washy saw it, but | 
there it was, grave as ever, waiting at the} 
docks with the Wild Ass brooding behind it, 
and the very first thing spoken from behind 
the grave nose was, after greetings, 

: Washy, something has come over me while | 
ve been waiting for you, and I’ve got the | 
biggest lark—” ; 
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Jndividualism~in Good Jurniture 





How Well You Like a Room is 
Usually Determined by its Furniture 


A few carefully chosen pieces of good furniture can extend 
essential comfort and distinction throughout a home—and 
indeed without extravagance. 

The faithful period reproductions and modern designs by 
Elgin A. Simonds Company will meet your most exacting 
demands, 

And we bring to this country rich, hand-woven wall tapes- 
tries from our looms in France and Belgium. You will find 
them of buyable values. 

Any good dealer carries the furniture under our trade- 
mark, and our tapestries—be assured of genuine worth. 


Upon request we will send our illustrated booklet **G” on interior decoration 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Fly inA 
Simonds\ 


Compa ny} 
urnatfiure 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 










What colors make rooms look larger? 


Color is probably the most important single factor in 
Interior Decoration. And now, every woman can plan 
expert color schemes for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms, breakfast rooms, porches and kitchens. 
Hundreds of combinations are possible with Good 
Housekeeping’s scientifically perfect Color Harmony 
Cards. $1.00 per set, postpaid. Address 


Furnishings and Decorations 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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So compact that a small child can carry it, a four-roll carton of 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue will last the average family a year. 


In each tightly wrapped roll there is a guaranteed count of 2500 
sheets (5x534 inches), strong and fine in texture, made only from 


pure spruce pulp and clear, tested well water. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send $2.00 for the four-roll carton. 


Look for this A. P.' 
W. trademark on the 
following brands : 


Ae P. W. Satin Tissue 
Pure White-Bob White 
Fort Orange-Cross Cut 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels. 


Heat and Light from the Same Socket 


No wiring 
SOCKET int r tric 
two lights a 

pliance from the one « 
Approved by Fire Unc 


[f your dealer canr 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL ( 


* 
just screw the 


BEAVER 
ht fixture 


Triple’ Duty 
you have 


ical ap 


O.,Inc., Newark, NJ 


BEAVER Triple Duty SOCKET 


The School Department 


—is maintained as a part of Good 


Housekeeping’s service to its readers 


School pages — 


appear in Good Housekeeping in each 
issue of the year. All announcements 
are classified geographically under state 
headings, and you will find in these 
pages the announcements of schools of 
every type, and schools representing 
every section of the country. 


Good Housekeeping 
endorses — 


every school advertising in its pages. 
Each is presented to you as worthy in 
every way of your confidence and 
patronage. 


Catalogs and information — 


will be sent you upon your request to 
them by any of the schools advertised 
in Good Housekeeping. Please feel free 
to call upon these schools for any in- 
formation you may be seeking regard- 
ing them, at any time, and for their 
assistance and their advice in solving 
your particular problem. 


If you cannot find — 


the particular type of school you are 
seeking, or one in the locality you pre- 
fer, our School Department is at your 
service. State type of school desired, 
locality preferred, age of the prospective 
pupil and an estimate of the charges 
you wish to pay. 


Director, the School Department 


119 West 40th Street 
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Economy in Your Use 
of Gas 


(Continued from page 77) 


because the radiation factor is so greatly rm 
duced.” 

These same thoughts as to economical use 
are applicable to manufactured gas. (Cop. 
serving gas is saving money, and what prae. 
tical housekeeper in these days is not interested 
in her household accounts? 

Selection of utensils both as to size and shape 
is one way of saving fuel that is least appre. 
ciated by most housekeepers. Oven meals also 
are great fuel-savers. 

The Institute has carried on an exhaustive 
series of tests to find out just how much gas 
could be saved merely by conserving gas in the 
cooking processes. A simple menu was selected 
and prepared by the identical methods of 
cookery. First, using no thought at all as to 
possible ways of saving fuel, and second, using 
the normally suitable utensils and care to be 
as conservative as possible of the gas. Each 
meal was served to six people, so as to involve 
an element of time for keeping the various 
dishes at the palatable temperature for serving, 
The menu selected was: 

Cream of Celery Soup 
Delmonico Roast of Beef 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Cauliflower 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Tomato Salad Saltines 
Apple Tapioca 
Coffee 


THE oven cookery in both cases was practical- 
ly the same, so that the greatest percentage 
| of saving was made in the top stove cookery, 
By using triplicate sauce-pans we required only 
one top stove burner and that not turned on full, 
|in contrast to the picture on page 77, of the 
extravagant meal, with four burners all turned 
on to their maximum height. The potatoes and 
cauliflower were cooked in two of the triplicate 
pans, and in the third water was heated. 
The gas meter was:-carefully watched in each 
test, for it was to tell the final story. And this 
is the story: Every housekeeper has an 
opportunity to make a real difference in the 
monthly gas bill. Probably none of us uses gas 
as wastefully as in the one case, but probably 
also none of us uses gas as economically as in 
the other case. We found that in preparing a 
similar meal six times, three times carefully and 
three times carelessly, and using two different 
ranges, the amount of gas saved was from 
| 19.79 cubic feet to 29.71 cubic feet. We have 
| selected the lowest saving in order to be con- 
| servative, and figuring at the rate of $1 per 
thousand cubic feet, we find that one could save 
| $.019 on one meal. In a month representing 
| thirty meals the saving would be $.57 and in 
| 365 days it would be $6.93—and this for only 
| one meal a day! 


The New Electric Fireless 
Cooker 


(Continued from page 79) 


element enclosed required a longer preheating 
period. Our temperature tests showed that in 
| fifteen minutes the temperature was 316° F. i 
this type of cooker. It must be remembered 
that the temperature drops considerably when 
| cold food is put in, so it is not wise to attempt 
| to reduce the time for preheating. 
Fundamental principles of cookery de 





| termine the method of using a device of this 


sort. Browning can not be accomplished when 
there is moisture present. In cooking a roast, 
never add water. You can not roast and boil 
at the same time if the moisture from the 
boiling food can come in contact with the 
roast. Neither can you bake biscuit or cake 
if this condition exists. In an early issue 0 
the magazine we shall have another article 00 
the practical use of the electric cooker. It Wi 
give specific directions for preparing whole 
meals, as well as suggestive menus. 
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A Senator’s Wifein Europe) - 
tai be RECOMMENDE D BY PHYSICIANS 
(Continued from page 35) 


irls whom I met being taken to walk in charge for 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor had such shin- cee 
ingly clean and chubby faces, such sturdy | the relief 
brown legs showing between their full fresh | 
skirts and their trim black shoes and socks, 
such well-brushed, abundant hair, and such | 
pretty, becoming dresses, though they were | 
clearly enough “institution children,” that I | 
could not help trying to remember, with a pang | 
of national jealousy, if I had ever seen a similar | 
procession in the United States which looked | 
so merry and healthy and well-cared for. 
And what of the Fascisti themselves? I am | 
terribly afraid that you have been thinking | 
of them as a kind of brigand or bolshevik, 
whereas nothing could be further from the | 
truth. The aim of their organization is not 
to destroy order, but to enforce it. Their very 
name comes from the symbel of authority Fg hp ym og 
which the ancient Romans carried—the fasces 
or bundle of bound faggots, together so power- 
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of Italy, the need of Italy. She has suffered 
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‘Siyorshimte mms mien wer! ~— Qasickhy relieve your pain! 
uniting to undo the will of the majority—a con- 


dition which we face all too often in the United| ff you could harness the sun! If you tion the real good Stein-O-Lite is doing you. 


States (have you forgotten the filibuster in could concentrate its healthful rays You will feel the warm rays qian come Lape 
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ate last spring? s ‘ : 3 / in. 
the peal passage ar nag upon your throbbing pain! = pe peer Eo the skin—(text in panel 
a cae |) «How quickly relief would come. will explain this important point). 
organized and unorganized. For both these Stein-O-Lite safe to use 
mn, and for 9 4 others, = ——— How Light and Heat There are no “danger rays” in Stein-O-Lite, 
some vital change In Nr Sy stem 0 aut ority. S th d M d because there is no focal point. Anyone can use 
The Italian nation is highly emotionalized, oothes an enas it. Attach plug to light socket, press the switch 





as well as extremely sensitive, and it needs i i i i . —and you have a sun-bath of light and heat. 
? : Science has made this possible in = Works on alternating or direct current up to 


more outlet for its emotions and its spirit|fecting the Stein-O-Lite Therapeutic bp Pg 








than ‘nations of a more phlegmatic type. Lamp. Physicians use and recommend You can now try Stein-O-Lite 
The Fascisti movement has provided this out-| jt, Jt is the natural use of light and Without Obligation 
let, and its members are fine sturdy young men,/heat jin arresting and relieving pain. Stein-O-Lise hae been, proven: ia heaplinis. 2s 












their earnest faces glowing with the desire to Stein-O-Lite floods any pain area with has been recommended by physicians. We want 
serve the “new Italy,” their famous black wasn. beabtbGel. - nesseedinn you to try it in your own home 
shirts almost concealed by their natty, olive- a lik je ; - ht d without obligation. 
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an organization not unlike our own Boy Scouts | eat. ese rays penetrate Safe jor the Home ich am: O62- ba meee 
—children as small as my Peter, many of them,|beneath the surface and havik drait. or cheek (we will send 
crowding eagerly around their slightly older|/draw fresh health-building it c. oD. postage prepaid). it 
leaders to be taught. It is a wonderful lesson | blood corpuscles to the tender Fan gk thermal onl seine wae 
in progressive partriotism, a great example of | spot. Stimulated by the mag- claims, return it after the trial 
an ancient nation striving through its youth to| “_. ; : 
netic action of a myriad rays 
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ing the pain-torn tissues. 
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HE tremendous advance which Italy has 


made in twenty years impressed me so deep- 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


ly that I asked Prime Minister Mussolini, during 
my talk itis him what in his opinion was the PRS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SE eee 
main reason for it. His reply, I think, was ex- | # SteinzO-Lite Co-p. 
sat eee we S reply, ’ y 141 Floyd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y: 
tremely significant: Cerrar anes .,|@ Gentlemen: I enclose $12 for a Stein-O-Lite, 7 
“The aspect of the Italian situation which | § with the understanding that should it prove 


might most favorably present itself to the ia unsatisfactory after 5 days’ trial I can return 
| 8 it—and my money will be refunded. 


sympathies of American women is the unin- |, 
i SE ea autieia vate : eel NOTE—If you desire the Stein-O-Lite IM MIEIS 5.0 i ing sae yin bio eines <2 PED 
terrupted sacrifice which our nation has faced : sent C. O. D. check here with pen and ink. CT 


from time immemorial in every field, in order |. esa 
to regain step by step and alone, in all the | — 
trials which Destiny sends her, once more her 
place in the sun. Politically, militarily, finan: 
cially, and economically, Italy has always had 
to ‘do for herself.’ By herself alone she has 
found the way of salvation, and by herself 
alone she has pursued it.” 

In other words, there is nothing more stimu- 
lating than being “up against it!’ Do you 
know, Iam more than half inclined to think 
that Mussolini is right! 

Your next question, “Where did you see the 
greatest amount of misery and poverty?” is, I 
am sorry to say, equally easy toanswer. Isaw 
it in London. Frankly, I had expected to see : job there’s no excuse for 2 ngs 3 . ; 

: either in devastated France or in Germany. a ech a gnaightly, hooks and als, pe araae yey . 

‘a e MeGian ce ie Fo i as s ZS. as ® 
: fact, I felt so sure of seeing it in both those Fear Well when ‘not io use. curely. CAN'T WORK LOOSE (or 
Places that I dreaded to go to them. But in tear stocking). More convenient 
devastated France, in spite of the grave children than a money belt. Made of genu- 
showing so plainly the effects of malnutrition; pe Lees nay = Fn ee 
In spite of the old, ruined homes grouped about ee 











































**Silver Lake’’ — A Clothes Line Full of Life 
Better than sash cord, which is too hard, splitting pins and making holes. Better than twisted 
lines of either cotton, manila or sisal which have short life and unravel, kink and splinter the 
hands. To make the end of a hasd day’s work easier—insist on ‘‘Silver Lake’’ Clothes Line which 
is guaranteed—easy to put up and take down, clothes pins slip on and off easily—yet have a 

bull-dog grip and keeps your clothes on the line. Guaranteed and Trade Marked. Sold 
Si Pry ’ by reliable stores or write us direct if you cannot get it. 

Seams + cna) * SILVER LAKE Co. 
sey, 308 Nevada St.. Newtonville, Mass, 
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woman to carry money ofr 
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humble monuments, glisteningly new, erected Shae Game ee oe feeping’? and other “'In- MURGY STOCKING PURSE co. 

to the sons of the village “morts pour France” uae, ae cogpag P. O. Box 52, Times Plaza Station 
hs ages , Sf = Fernald Mfg.Co. Dept.H North East, Pa. - O. , a 

dead for France— (these memorials are erected = ' Pat. Pndg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Write for Novelite 
book of ‘* Bedroom In- 
teriors’” ard samples 
of materials, naming 
vour favorite store. 
No charge. 


Quaint designs tn colorful spreads 


HEERY on the dreariest of 
days, Novelite Spreads are as 
practical as they are lovely. There’s 
no laundry problem with Novelites 
—they’resolightand easily washed. 


Sampler stitch, basket weave 
blocks, prim rows of darningstitch, 
tufted patches—these are a few pat- 


terns, while rose, blue, gold, ecru 
and all white are the colors. 


Allsizes and styles, shamsto match, 
$3.50 to $15.00. 


There are Novelite Spreads of lovely weaves 
which you may embroider. yourself Send 
10c. for book of colored designs and com- 


plete instructions. 


NOVELITE 


“REC US. PAT. OFF 


SPREADS 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc. 
A. W. BAYLIS CO., Selling Agents, Dept. B, 66-72 Leonard St., N. Y. 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 

A home study course in making your home 

Pe al beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 

itime lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
i:ltgm N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
New York City 


101 Park Avenue 
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COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant 
The Perfect Self Help Chair,pa’. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it. Suse right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 
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I Baby Could Choose 


Of course he’d naturally ask 
for the nursing bottle with 


handles, the 


Qualitol 


Safety Nurser 


Handles make it easier to hold, keep 
bottle from rolling; easy to tie to 
crib or carriage to prevent falling, 
breaking and spilling. Of finest 
pressed glass, easy to clean, special 
sanitary nipple. 

If your druggist or other dealer can- 
not supply now, send 40c with your 
preferred dealer’s name for one 
complete Qualitol Bottle and Nipple; 
$1.00 for 3 Bottles and 2 nip- 
ples — Guaranteed satisfac- @ 
tion or money back. Des- 
criptive folder free. 


i Keiter-Qualitol, Inc. 


ms 20 Pine St. 
SX Lockport, N. Y. 
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Does your child kick 
the covers off? 



















Universal 
Baby Cover 
“¢%@ Fastene1 


Cm “ La 
9b aa, 


$] OO PerPair — 






This cover fastener prevents it! 





Mothers iaay now sleep without worry, know- 
ing that the little ones are securely covered 
every minute of the night. 

-~simple to attach 

—elastic bands allow freedom of movement, 








yet they prevent falling out of bed or expos- 
ure to drafts and cold. 

—no points or corners to injure the child or 
damage the finest covers. . 








For sale in children’s and notion departments 
and baby stores, or send $1.00 to— 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 
Dept. 1C , 125 East 23rd St., New York 








A Senator’s Wife in Europe 


only to those who have been killed, not, as js 
the custom in our villages, to all who went to 
war; yet on one such monument, in a little town 
which in its most prosperous days could hardly 
have numbered three thousand inhabitants, | 
counted four hundred names!), I felt the phoenix. 
like spirit of reconstruction which prevailed 
everywhere so strongly that I was thrilled and 
not depressed. While in. rural Germany, in 
Cologne, and in the Ruhr, the only parts of the 
country which I visited—it is only fair to stress 
| this, because I have no doubt that in some of 
the big cities great suffering exists; it certainly 
| did when I spent a wintcr there twenty years 
| ago—I saw none at all, but a degree of pros- 
perity which astonished me. 

But in London I could not stir out of my 
hotel without emptying my purse and feeling 
my heart turn over inside my breast. For th 
men and women who enlisted my help were not 
loathsome from dirt or drink or disease; they 
were men and women whose faces and bearing 
and voices all made-me feel that they might 
easily have been my own friends, guests in my 





house. 


Poverty in England 


There was a man who stood on Knights. 
bridge with a little girl of two or three in his 
arms, whose cultured, emaciated face haunts me 
still, rising above the child’s white bonnet, a 
little bonnet limp with age, but pitifully well 
laundered and mended, and encircling soft, 
pale, hollow little cheeks, and great, dark, 
wondering eyes with blue shadows underneath 
them 

Then there was the woman standing on a 
street corner, as I came out .f the premiere of 
Drinkwater’s fine new play, ‘Robert E. Lee,” 
with a pitiful bunch of drooping, frost-bitten 
roses in her hand, a woman of over sixty, her 
gray hair neatly combed, her faded, threadbare 
dress immaculate, who made no effort to stop 
any one who passed. and who only said, when 
I asked her how much the roses were, 

“A penny apiece, Madam.” 

I had gone to the theater that night with 
a friend who is a brilliant young socialist, and 
I confess that I found very little to say to her 
as we drove home afterward, the street-vender’s 
roses in my lap. 

Nor was this the only theater which I left 
acutely unhappy. At every one I attended 
there was always stationed a disabled soldier 
selling cheap chocolates, stabbing me with his 
gratitude when I bought a gaudy little boxful. 





In fact, it was the dignity and gratitude of all 
these people—I have described only one or two 
of them to you, but I encountered them by the 
dozen—which seemed to me the most tragic 
part of the whole wretched business; if they had 
been hostile, or rude, or resentful, I think I 
could have bornc it better. 

The last straw came at Asco., where, beside 
the entire length of the covered pavilion lead- 
ing from the station to the Royal Enclosure, 
ex-service men were standing and sitting—men 
who were blind; men who had no legs or no 
arms; men a little better off, on crutches, play- 
ing violins or hand-organs, singing gay snatches 
of popular melodies. And the women who 
were passing on their way to the races—women 
wearing hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of jewelry and lace and fur—were throwing 
them pennies. I looked, and looked in vain, to 
see a single bit of silver shining among the little 
mounds of coppers on the grass, and yet these 
soldiers were calling out Leartily and cheerfully: 

“Thank you, mis! God bless you, Lady!” 

Remember I am only answering your ques- 
tion; I am not seeking to criticise The income 


| taxes of the rich in England are enormous— 


I think about four times as great as ours 
the United States—and they are ungrudgingly 


|and unquestioningly paid, and the national 


| budget for the relief of ex-service men and the 
unemployed is also of huge proportions. More- 
over, I do not think we have dealt with our own 





| problems of relief for ex-service men in a man- 
ner sufficiently competent to justify us, either 
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individually or as a nation, in criticising what 
any other country has done or failed to do in 
that direction. But the fact remains: in Italy, 
as I have already said, I saw only four persons 
asking alms; in France, two; in Spain, one; in 
Switzerland, none at all. In London I saw 

them at every turn. 

As a child I survived, and even survived | 
quite happily, the custom current in rural New 
England at that time, of going to two long | 
services, of the most severe, not to say doleful, 
nature every Sunday, walking a mile each way 
bth times, so that the horses could have a day 
of rest, and visiting the cemetery—also on foot 
—in the spare time that I had in between, by 
way of livening things up a little; but even this 
experience had not prepared me to live with 
resignation through the proper observance of 
Sunday as the English interpret it. However, 
I do really love to go to church, as you know; 
so, with as much pleasure as I thought I might 
venture to display, I attended a service at a| 
famous old cathedral. As much of it as possi- 
ble was concealed or barred off by heavy cur- 
tains and locked doors, so that none of the wor- 
shipers might by chance catch any glimpse of 
its noble altars—except the one in use at the 
moment—r its fine statues; but there are some 
of the statues which, on account of their posi- 
tion, can not conveniently be hidden, and after 
the service was over, I was walking down the 
nave admiring them, neither loitering nor hur- 
rying, when a verger came up to me and told 
me it was time to “pass out,” that the church 
must be closed. 

“But surely,” I said, genuinely surprised, 
“you're not really going to shut it up? Surely 
you keep it open all day for meditation and 
prayer?” 

His surprise and, I may add, his indignation | 
surpassed my own. “Why, not on Sunday, 
Madam,” he cried, and hastened me toward 
the door. 


In Old Toledo 


In happy contrast to this, I like to think of 
my experience in the cathedral at Toledo, 
which is so crowded, surfeited almost, with 
gothic splendor and ecclesiastical treasure that 
no human brain can comprehend them all at 
once, and where I finally had to confess myself 
too weary to go on with the attempt, and sank 
down on a little, hard, wooden bench near the 
entrance to the magnificent choir. A verger 
came and spoke to me there, too, but it was to 
ask if I did not wish to go, with the other 
strangers visiting the cathedral that afternoon, 
to see the jeweled vestments. 

“T am too tired,” I answered, and I was so | 
very tired indeed that I probably, though un- 
intentionally, sounded a little sorrowful as well. 

He regarded me _ sympathetically and 
gravely, and then spoke with that dignified 
courtesy of which every Spaniard, no matter 
how humble his walk in life, is a past master. 

“It is too bad,” he said, “but when you have | 
sat here for a time, you will not be so tired. A 
church is a good. place in which to rest.” 

“A church is a good place in which to rest” 
—that one sentence will always mean more to 
me than anything else that Toledo had to offer, 
though there were few cities to which I went 
which offered so much. The next time you are 
tired, try out the truth of that Spanish verger’s 
statement, and I shall be very much surprised | 
if you are not convinced of it. You can not, | 
ol course, do it in the rainbow-colored splendor | 
of the Toledo cathedral; I waited many years 
to do that myself, and I probably never can 
again. And, indeed, I imagine you would get 
more actual comfort out of your own little 
Methodist chapel anyway, since the forms of 
Worship which most appeal to us do not hap- 
pen to be the same. But the principle is the 
same everywhere. 

Your third question, “What is the most in- 
teresting phase of the woman movement that 


you observed?” is harder for me to answer. | | 


It is extremely interesting to me, since we are | 





| 

all too apt to think of European women as en- | I 
oe fewer educational advantages than we | | 
©, to have it brought home to me anew that , 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a satis-- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork Sheeting. If 
your dealer cannot supply, write 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 21, Boston,Mass. 





Closet Shoe-Rack 


A neat device which fastens on 
inside of closet door and keeps 
shoes always in their proper place 
instead of helter-skelter on the floor or 
jumbled in shoe bags, boxes, drawers or 
other make-shifts. Does away with nui- 
sance of picking up shoes when sweeping 
closet floor, Takes up no extra room. 


A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs 
and apartment houses. _ Sold by dealers or 
direct. °K ENAMEL, NICKEL or 
BRONZE—set of three, $4.50 — pair ,$3.00 
L-—one, $1.50 HAND PAINTED FLORAL 
DESIGNS ON BLACK ENAMEL—set 
of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. 
Widths 20 or 24 inches. Postpaid. West of 
Order Rockies and Can. 10¢ per rack extra. 


a set for NEATWAY CO. 
each closet door. 117G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 





THESE BOOKCASES WILL GROW. You just 
add perfectly matched sections—room for thirty books 
each, at only a few dollars cost! Any number of books 
can be guarded from dust and dampness behind the 
glass doors of these bookcases, the most popular book- 
cases in America. You'll like the period designs, the 
fine woods and the popular prices! 


F#HOeees 
The Globes Vernicke Co. m 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send without charge, |Street 

your book, “Unusual Deco- 
rative Effects for Bookcases’ |Town 






. If your department store can’t supply 
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For Tiny Tots 
Too Young to Walk 


He’s inquisitive (bless his heart)! In 
his perilous journeys along the floor he 
tries the taste of everything in sight. 


The GO-BI-BI keeps him away from 
draughts and dust—teaches him to 
walk early yet not too soon. 


It’s safe—won't tip and encircles him 
with a rubber cushioned hoop. Write 
for free booklet ‘*Building Stren; 
Into The Youngster’. 












you order from us direct. 


THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2-G1_ Cincinnati, Ohio 
























A personal message 
to the woman who 
loves pretty clothes 


Mi. meseseis- by Dolly $tay. 


can benefit by my experience in dis- 
covering how to have smart, stylish 
clothes at a fraction of what stores 
charge. “Two-hour frocks,’’ I call 
them, because they are semi-made 
so anyone who handles a needle can 
put one together in that time. My 
semi-made idea enables you to have 
a $50 hand-embroidered dress—the 
creation of a famous designer— for 
as little as $8.50. Of course, I per- 
sonally guarantee you satisfaction. 
Address DOLLY GRAY, Room 47, 
664 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FREE BOOKLET— 
“THE SECRET OF KEEPING UP 
WITH FIFTH AVE. STYLES.” 
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Do You Knowa Boy 


—Who has his eyes open for the chance to 
earn spending money of his own every 
month. 


—One who, like Tom Kesler, is anxious to 
learn something about business while he is 
still a school-boy 


—aAnd at the same time be rewarded for his 
efforts by receiving, in addition to the 
money he earns, 

—Any one of a hundred fine prizes such as 
every American boy likes and wants 

—Besides other extra rewards that are given 
to every Junior Leader each time he wins 
promotion in the League. 


Junior Leader 
Tom Kester 
of North Carolina 





Membership in the Junior Leaders’ Business League is 
open to all boys in the U. S. A. who are between the ages 
of 9 and 16, and who really want to make good. 


To the wide-awake boy, who sends us his name and 
address on the coupon below, will be sent full particulars 
telling him how he too can earn money and prizes right 
along as a Good Housekeeping Junior Salesman. 


One of the Best Propositions Ever Offered 
to any Youngster! 


JUNIOR LEADERS’ BUSINESS LEAGUE, 
International Magazine Company, 
119 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Here’s an ambitious boy who would like to join the Junior Leaders’ 
Business League and earn spending money of his own. Please send him a free copy 
of your Official Premium Book, too. 





Boys Name....:\............ 


Street 











Town 


TELL TOMORROW'S FIRELESS COOKER, 
Pace, ©°5's the weather 8 to 24 


White's Weather Prophet fore- Weather Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless cooker. Con- 
struction cnd its cost is less than a good oil stove. 
hours in advance. Nota E 
toy but a scientifically constructed in 


1 ye New Invention 
\% strument working automatically. Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. Economical in Fuel Use 
An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the little figures of mm Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
i semen and Jeetd ane the Witeh who come in Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
: ardout to tell yo at the weath- ically ac any 
ns will be. Sige 63¢x7 36: fully guar- off automatically. Attaches to any 
anteed. Post-paid to any address = electric socket. No special wiring. 
in U. 8. or Canada upon receipt of < Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
SPECIAL OFFER—Handsomely illustrated <a book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
story of Hansel .nd Grete!in colors, given gee direct factory prices. 

Agents Wanted. “sy free with each order. WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 

%AVID WHITE, Dent. 44. 419 E. Water St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 


























For that four o’clock fatigue 


LIPTON'S 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 
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‘A Senator’s Wife in Europe 


' they are for the most part wonderful linguists 
—which we, I am sorry to say, are not—and 
| that they are disconcertingly well-grounded in 
history, national and international, past and 
prvccnidiee I am afraid we are not either; to 
| see how generally and how thoroughly domestic 
science is taught to Swiss girls in the finely 
equipped Ecoles Menagéres; to learn that ever 
since the middle of the nineteenth century— 
when we were struggling hard in this country 
to secure a reluctant admission that women 
were entitled to receive the same instruction 
and pursue the same professions as men— 
women have been free to do so, if they chose, 
| unquestioned and unchallenged, in Spain! But 
I think I was still more interested in observing 
the increased freedom of action as well as 
| thought among women in France and Italy. 
| Twenty years ago, for example, no young 
| girl of gentle birth ever appeared on the street 
| alone in either of these countries. Even if her 
family was in very moderate circumstances, 
they managed to provide a maid or a governess 
|to go with her. Even married women, until 
| they were well past middle age, usually went 
| out with a relative or a friend, and a lady was 
| never seen in the evening without a male escort. 
| This was not a custom dictated by fancy; it was 
|a custom dictated almost by necessity. It was 
| uncomfortable at best and dangerous at worst 
| to go about alone. 
If the undeniable change in masculine view- 
point—and masculine conduct—is one of the 
| results of the war, as I kept hearing it explained 
as being, then the war has accomplished at 
least one good thing. When women by thou- 
sands, and in every walk in life, began to do 
men’s work in order that men might be re- 
leased to go to the front, they could not, ob- 
viously, always be carefully chaperoned while 
they were doing it, nor could they, without ac- 
tual sacrilege, be insulted on their way to and 
from their labors. Men, having become ac- 
customed to this new order of things, have not 
gone back to the old order, and women, with 
| rejoicing, are pursuing their course of freedom 
| untroubled. 

In like measure—also, doubtless, partly as a 
result of the-war—the “arranging” of marriages 
has come to be much less of a cut and dried per- 
formance, and innocent young girls are not so 
often forced into “alliances” with men whom 
they scarcely know, seldom love, and often 
| actually abhor. 


Temperance Abroad 

As to what great reform taking place in Eu- 
rope most resembles a similar one in our coun- 
try, I think it is probably the one in favor of 
greater temperance. I have never, as a matter 
of fact, seen an intoxicated person anywhere 
on the Cont’nent, and the light native bever- 
ages which are so generally consumed contain 
very little alcohol and bear little relation to 
“strong drink” as we understand the term in 
the United States; so there was less need for 
reform than here. But it is interesting to note 
that the importation, manufacture, or sale of 
all /igueurs—brandy, whiskey, cordials, etc.— 
is against the law in Belg:um now, and that 
this law is strictly enforced. The importatioa 
of them is forbidden in France. It is also 
against the law for a man to appear drunk in 
any public place, and if he is discovered in that 
condition in a restaurant the owner of the res- 
taurant can be jailed as well as the actual cul- 
| prit, which naturally acts very effectively in 
curtailing the amount of liquid refreshment 
sold to any one customer! 

In Switzerland a really excellent federal law 








| for temperance was defeated last year in the 
| national legislature, with the frankly acknowl- 
| edged reason that if the United States could 


not enforce its prohibition law better, the Swiss 
government would also fail to do so. Need- 


| less to say, its advocates will bring it up again— 


and again—until it passes, as it surely will in 
time; but meanwhile it is not pleasant to think 
that we have laid ourselves open to the charge 
of contributing even indirectly to its defeat. 
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ow “What experience, not in any way | 
Pe ‘that I have not described already, did 
[ most enjoy?” 

It was in Naples. You have heard, perhaps, 
of the church of Santa Chiara there, for it is 
one of the most beautiful in the city, and has 
always attracted a great many visitors. 

But the convent of Santa Chiara which 

adjoins it is not mentioned in the guide books, 
and few strangers have ever passed within its 
gates. I was one of these few! 
Let me tell you a little of its story, for that 
will help you to understand better how thrill- 
ing this adventure was! It was founded in the 
fourteenth century by the daughter of King 
Rober V’Angio of Naples, and no woman was 
ever admitted to it who was not of noble blood. 
For centuries the daughters of ducal and royal 
families—it has numbered three princesses 
among its abbesses—for whom no husband of 
equal rank could be found, entered it and took 
the vows—vows which did not, however, sub- 
ject them to the simple and austere life which 
we usually associate with convents. Each 
noble lady brought her own waiting maid with 
her; each large, sunny cell, with its painted 
ceiling and carved wardrobes, opened on a 
beautiful balcony overlooking its own private 
outer garden, to which its owner could descend 
by her own private staircase, passing only the 
tiny room where her maid slept beneath her on 
her way; and that means were found to admit 
visitors to these fragrant, secluded spots in the 
quiet warmth of the Neapolitan dusk there 
seems to be no shadow of a doubt. It does not 
seem surprising that no inmate of Santa Chiara 
was ever found worthy of canonization, even of 
beatification after her death; and that, having 
entered the convent without real “vocation,” 
she should have enjoyed herself as much as 
possible with the ample means to do so which 
were at her disposal. 

After the Italian government abolished all 
cloistered orders of both monks and nuns some 
fifty years ago, no new members were admitted 
to the order, and all the old ones have died, but 
a few of the old servants—the waiting-women 
who could tell such wonderful stories of past 
pomp and ceremony if they only would—are 
still living, gentle-faced elderly women with 
wide white aprons and kerchiefs folded smooth- 
ly over their dark dresses, and white bonnets 
banded with wide pale blue ribbons on their 
sleek hair, peacefully wandering through the 
buildings and the cloistered garden, which, 
even in their abandonment and threatened 
Tuin, are still full of beauty and glory. 


Italian Beauty 

How can I give you any idea, even the faint- 
est, of what that beauty and glory are like? 
When the heavy oak door, studded, hinged, and 
bolted with iron, had closed behind me for the 
second time, and I found myself back into the 
motor waiting for me in the noisy, crowded, 
modern street, it was hard to believe that the 
entire experience had not been a dream. I 



















































large cloistered garden (the main central gar- 
den, not the small private ones, which are on 
the outside of the nunnery, while this one forms 
the inner court) still bright with carefully 
tended roses, its walks all bordered by slabs of 
majolica porcelain in blue, white, and yellow, 
majolica columns rising to form a pergola on 
either side of its four main promenades meeting, 
tike cross-roads, at a marble fountain in the 
center. 

Imagine marble tables placed at inter- 
vals under the shady trees, so that in warm 











still find it hard. But imagine, if you can, a | 








weather the nuns might dine in the open air. 
Imagine a refectory that would hold three hun- 
dred, frescoed in beautiful paintings, with 
carved, polished tables each large enough to 
Poe a dozen, and each containing drawers with 
inely-wrought brass handles to hold the linen, 
silver, and china which the nuns used. Imag- 
ine the circular, high-backed seat of the abbess 
at one end of this refectory, and a table of pur- 
est white marble where the viands were carved, 
peat marble fountain where the wines were 
cooled half-way down its splendid length. 
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A delicious spread for bread 











INGNUT is made from the pure whole- 
some fats of cocoanuts and peanuts, 
blended with pasteurized milk. fe is the 
smoothest spread for bread. It is wholesome 
and delicious. Its cost is true economy. 


Write for free book of recipes. 
% KELLOGG PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Buffalo New York 






*‘Good Pies— _ 
Easy to Make’ 
Healthful A FREE Book 
? Here's a book every 
_ M4 d e oe housekeeper wines. 
m amen | | \ ical recipes 
e pting a e In a jiffy eis end proven deli- 
cious. It teachespiemak- 
ing to the novice—an 
suggests short cuts to 
the expert. Send us the 
coupon today- 


O work—no fuss—a few minutes to make the flaky 
crust and to prepare the luscious goodness from 
your package of None Such Mince Meat! 
Packed full of raisins, currants, chopped up apples and 
the like, None Such Mince Meat is a health food with 
a smile in it. Serve it hot or cold—to all the family. 
Today, get None Such from your grocer. 














y and Cometye 

- errell-Soule 

«NON ‘ QL space NY, 
) os 3 wy 

> | S Py Please send me the book 


© “Good Pies—Easy to Make” 
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TSB eS ORs: 


Your Home Too Can Have 
Beautiful Curtains 


Bluebird Rods make artistic curtain draping 
easy, for they are new and practical with marked 
improvements over old-style rods. 


No knobs or unsightly ends; won't tar- 
nish; keep curtains clean, neat, sanitary. 


Sag-proof ribs give strength, efficiency, 
long lie. 


Single, double and triple styles finished 
in Satin Gold and White Enamel. 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


In Panel—Fig. 1. Simple Bluebird brack- 
et quickly attached. Fig. 2. Curved ends 
that hook on easily, yet won't come off 
accidentally. 


H. L. JUDD CO., Inc., New York 


‘‘Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years” 





FOR YOURSELF | Miller's Gugj 
G0 INTO BUSINES Establishand oper- Poultry American uide 
ate a “New System FF = about chickone—care, feeding and raisi 
Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- Hot Water ond eee hake AL INCUBATOR eo 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wom- | ERKS—Coal and Oil Burning —Baby Chicks, 
en. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for ittoday. Don't put it off! ie 3 for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. MILLER CO., Box 91, Rockford, fll. 


THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE 





(PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 


| A Senator’s Wife in Europe 


Imagine an arched gallery running around qj 
four sides of the open court, overlooking th 
garden, on the topmost floor of the conven, 
where, on rainy days, the waiting-wome, 
wheeled their mistresses to and fro over th 
tiled floor in rolling chairs. Imagine grey 
rooms filled with bolted lockers, in which ea¢, 
nun kept her supply of rich cakes and sweet. 
meats made in the convent, and offered as yq. 
ued gifts to popes and cardinals. 
Imagine other great rooms whose cuphoani 
and drawers are filled with vestments and alt, 
cloths—hundreds and hundreds of them—sif 
and heavy with the gold thread of the solid en. 
broidery which almost covers them, and cop. 
munion services and other holy vessels made of 
gold and silver and studded with precious 
stones. Imagine a chapel where the choi. 
seats are all of rarest woods, inlaid and carved, 
where every inch of high walls and vaulte 
ceiling is covered with priceless frescoes, an 
where the altars shine with jewels. If yu 
can do all this imagining, you can, I believe. 
also almost imagine, as I could, that you » 
the beautiful ladies of long ago walking ly. 
tween the majolica columns, or dining in lofty 
state, or leaning over their balconies at night. 
fall; and that you hear the strains of th 
“Stabat Mater,” composed by the broker 
hearted Pergolese, and played on the day when 
his sweetheart, so far above him in rank that 
her parents would not permit her to becom 


| his wife, was ordained a nun, and again on th 
| day when, with lighted candles around her bier, 


she lay in state before her burial. 

But this is not all the story of the conventd 
Santa Chiara. For it is partly inhabited still 
not only by those quietly-moving elderly 
women who will soon have gone to join th 


| mistresses they served so well in life, but by 
| eighty little girls, war-orphans who are being 
| cared for by Sisters of Charity under the direr- 
| tion of a board of governors made up of Ne- 


politan noblewomen. The organization was 
established, the work begun, almost overnight. 
And now this group of poor and humble chil- 
dren is being taught and tended in the rooms 
which for so long sheltered girls of such difier 


| ent estate. But who will venture to say that 


these rooms were ever, in the days of their 


| greatest magnificence, put to so holy a use, 


And now, I have not chewed the pencil, after 


| all, because your questions have unloosed such 
| a flood of happy memories that it has been easy 


and pleasant to answer them; but I ave wom 
all the lead off! So I think I had better sy 
good-by, and see if the chicken-mayonnals 


| sandwiches which Kathie promised to leave in 
| the refrigerator for my Sunday night suppet 
| are really there. 


Always affectionately yours, 


“Tomece Poshitisar Kasper. 


A Welcome Gift 


to anybody at anytime. This 

useful and efficient little knife 

sharpener receives a most hearty 

welcome not only at Christmas 

but throughout the year. Sold 

at all good hardware, house- 

=~ = furnishing and department 
Conserve your strength ! stores. ‘Or-write direct 


Save steps running to the 
ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 


stove and wall rack, and stvoping. 
Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


Nancy 


(Continued from page 33) 





Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on a heavy piece of paper o 
cambric and put under a weight to dry before 
cutting out. Cut the two slits marked A and 
B on the lower edge of the doll. From the 
back of the doll insert one end of the rubber 
band in slit A and the other end through slit 
B and slip a bow through each loop to keep tt 
from pulling out. Put your first two fingers 
through the rubber band at the back of the 
doll and they will make cunning little legs fot 
Nancy to dance about with. Note: See the 
illustration at top of the page 33. So that 
your fingers will appear to be the same length, 
role one end of the paper shoes around al 
paste on or near the dotted line according to the 
size of your fingers. When you want to use the 
legs that you have cut out, carefully remove the 
rubber band and insert the tabs A and B™ 
— — Sena the slits A and B from the back of the doll. 


THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE, 5ft. 10 
inches tall, has 40 FT. HANGING 
AREA, plenty for average ironing, yet 
stands when open in any space 35 * 
inches wide. 

IT REVOLVES as needed. When ironing is fin- 
ished, roll it on its casters to register or stove. 
You can use one or all 36 arms at once. Very use- 
ful in kitchen, bathroom, bedroom, laundry and 
nursery. Mrs. F,. E. Pember, Franklin, , Phe Ss 


| Knife Sharpener 


say 
TREE if she knew what a wonderful helper it is, 
especially in caring for children’s clothes’. When 
Better than a grindstone 


not in use, folds up out of the way. Hardwood; 
nothing to rust or stain. Lasts a lifetime. SEND 
NOW FOR FOLDER, mentioning dealer’s name. 


H. G. WOOD MFG. CO., Dept. A-7, Dexter, Maine 
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Rejuvenation 

(Contin sed from page 80) 
himself. We grow old more rapidly if we 
think we are growing old, just as in the case 
of imaginary disease. A renewed attitude of 
hopefulness toward all the problems of life in 
the old person will add to his vigor, his vitality, 
and his usefulness. 

Rejuvenation, therefore, becomes more a 

sychological than a physiological process. 
The advertising columns of our magazines and 
daily press are filled with methods of rejuvena- 
tion, Mostly, these pertain to external applica- 
tions, which simply tend to disease. There are 
many, however, which claim to be based upon 
genuine scientific conditions. 

It is unethical and unprofessional to attempt 
to do on the human animal what might be 
accomplished, for instance, on rats. Dr. 
Lorand’s words against attempting on human 
animals many of the experiments produced on | 
rats, which seem to indicate that the trans- 
planting of ovaries might restore youth, are 
well worth considering. 

He says: “It is an antiquated procedure, 
and one long since given up, to transplant the 
thyroid or the ovaries in order to secure their 
secretions into the body when the actual organs | 
of the bearer have degenerated.” 

On the other hand, abandoning the surgical 
aspect of the case, the preparation and in- 
jection into the blood of the extract from the | 
ductless glands promises a new era in therapy, | 
without, however, giving any promise of 
permanent rejuvenation. 2 

Among other means of rejuvenation—aside 
from the use of endocrine glands—the use of 
ultra-violet rays, artificial sunlight, mud baths, 
and radium emanations are the most recently 
employed rejuvenating processes. All these 
sources of energy are capable of working serious 
injury as well as producing therapeutic effects. 
Their general use, except under the immediate 
supervision of a competent specialist, is likely 
to do great harm instead of good. 

The best way to retain youth is to con- 
serve it. When it is once gone, there can be 
no well-founded hope of its recovery. The 
elasticity of youth is as incapable of being 
restored as is the elasticity of rubber when 
once it has become exhausted. Instead of try- 
ing all the nostrums advertised for restoring the 
bloom of youth, it is far wiser to accept 
Browning’s invitation: | 
“Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” | 


A Modern Colonial House | 


(Continued from page 29) 








place, if desired, by omitting the closets be- 
tween it and bedroom No. 2 and using ward- 
robes in their stead. The dressing-room can 
be made a small bedroom by cutting a doorway 
through the closets between it and the hall. 

Beyond this no material change is recom- 
mended. In the attic, as in my friend’s house, 
a commodious guest-room with private bath,. | 
two servants’ rooms with bath and store- 
room, can be planned. The roof should be 
well insulated, as a protection against heat 
and cold. ; 

The cellar, though obviously generally out 
of reach of esthetic eyes, should still be care- 
fully and neatly planned, and the piping and 
mechanical equipment arranged with care, 
lor a good installation is true economy. 

It is fortunate that all owners do not wish 
the same kind of houses, for if they did, deadly | 
monotony would ensue. Other styles of design 
with or without rambling plans are as good 
4s any, and will be more to the taste of many 
homebuilders; in fact, are better suited to 
some localities than the design shown here. 
This type of design is presented with the 
recommendation that it provides a comfort- 
able set of rooms to live in, but to give them 
charm, the employment of an architect well 
schooled in Colonial design is essential. 
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SOFT FOODS 


cause tender 


tender gums bring 
trouble to teeth 


OUGH, COARSE FOOD once | 


gave to the gums a healthy 
stimulation, but modern food, soft 
and creamy, gives little or no exer- 
cise, and gums today are growing 
soft and flabby. 


They are unable to cushion and nourish 
the teeth correctly, and in consequence, teeth 
today are less healthy—more subject to 
decay, to pyorrhea and to other infections, 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink” ? 


Ask any dentist. He will tell you how tooth 
troubles due to soft gums are on the increase. 


Probably he will also tell you that Ipana is | 


the great enemy of the “pink toothbrush” 
and how he prescribes its use to keep the 
gums healthy and firm. 


In stubborn cases of soft and spongy 


gums, he may also advise a gum massage 


with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with | 


Ipana and the brush. For Ipana Tooth Paste, 
because of the presence of ziratol, has a de- 


cided tendency to strengthen soft gums and | 


to keep them firm and healthy. 


Send for a Trial Tube 


Ipana not only takes care of your gums, but | 


cleans the teeth perfectly. And its taste, as 


you will find if you send for a trial tube, is | 


unforgetably good, 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


In generous tubes, 
at all drugand 
department 
stores—50c. 


Bristo.- 
Myers 
Co. 

49 Rector St. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me 

a@ trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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The Coming of Amos 


(Continued from page 20) 


couldn’t disentangle the truth from the pic- 
turesque. You’re a bit of an artist in your 
way, you know. I’m dying to see him.” 

Maxime possessed himself of her hand lug- 
gage, and arm in arm we descended the steps 
and passed through the little underground pas- 
sage on our way to theexitside. Foramoment 
she forgot Amos in the joy of the South. 
How lovely it was to smell garlic again! She 
had been standing by the open window al- 
most since Marseilles, drenching her senses 
with the perfumed blue and gold of the Midi. 
Dirty yellow fog in London; raw mist in the 
Channel; cold rain in Paris. Then darkness, 
nothingness, the rumble and clatter and the 
deathly silences of the train. Sleep. Sudden 
shafts of light between blinds and window 
jambs. Up with the blinds—she had traveled 
with a Nice-bound woman who had never been 
South before—and then the world flooded with 
the young laughter of the morning sunshine, 
and afterward the Mediterranean and the 
aching beauty of its azure promise. 

We entered the car. Maxithe threw the rug 
around us. Yes, he had Mademoiselle’s dress- 
ing-case in front. Had he ever forgotten any- 
thing belonging to Mademoiselle? Yes. That 
basket of figs two years ago at Saint-Jeannet. 
He threw up his hands. Ah! Mademoiselle 
was unforgiving. : 

She commanded, Not straight home; up the 
street and out of Carlton so that she could have 
sweep of the Croisette. In laughter we started, 
ascended the busy rue d’Antibes, the Bond 
Street of the Riviera, Bond Street not even in 
miniature, with its silly narrow pavement and 
its silly narrow roadway, and the lure of its 
luxurious shop windows—and on to the Crois- 
ette, the sea front of Cannes. 


[DOROTHEA clutched my arm. Wasn’t it 

wonderful, the redempticn of the morn- 
ing’s promise? Even I, hardened to the coast’s 
eternal loveliness, drew a quick breath of won- 
der. To the east, the green island of St. Mar- 
guerite stood on a sea of ultramarine insulting 
in its challenge; and, as the eye swept west- 
ward, the pride of dying splenaor softened in 
the light of a pure amber in which the still 
obedient sea melted into sunlight tones of pur- 
ple and pale mauve, washing the quays, above 
which rose clear in yellow and red the terraces 
of the Suquet, the old town, surmounted by its 
two square towers that have watched for cen- 
turies, across the infinitely changing sea, to the 
coasts of Africa and its romantic perils. And 
behind and beyond, in serrated gradations of 
menace, pleasantness, and comfort, dwindled 
to a smiling point the long line of the Esterel, 
dark and mysterious save for a bastioned fore- 
front of tender olive. A couple of white sails 
flecked the eastern ultramarine. In the oily 
mauve of the west, bleached by the sun, floated 
one little boat, with one little man handling an 
oar in the stern. And in the port the tapering 
masts of the yachts stood out in delicate tracery 
against the sky, 

“Tell me brutally that I’m an idiot to spend 
my days in a fussy little shop in South Molton 
Street.” said Dorothea. 

I obeyed. 

She laughed, the best and most understand- 
ing of friends. “I suppose you know I’ve sent 
word to Claude to come along,” she remarked 
casually. 

“Claude? Hasn’t that young warrior got 
anything to do yet?” 

This was my other nephew, Captain Claude 
Worthington, the son of Tom, the bishop, and 
my sister Muriel, who on vague pretext of 
health had wandered pleasantly abcu* the 
coast for the past two seasons. Fortunately 
for everybody, Muriel had not commended him 
to my semi-paternal care. 

“He’s selling Dutroyen cars in London. 
They’re going like hot cakes, he tellsme. I gave 
him the idea to come down and sell them to the 
English and Americans on the Riviera. 


“Dorothea, Dorothea,” said I. “How many 
residents or birds of passage are going to buy 
Claude’s cars?” 

“None,” she replied cheerfully. 
matter?” 

“I see that young man yet standing behing 
your embroidered-bag counter.” 

She laughed. “I wish he would. 
grow rich.” 

“You're utterly devoid of conscience, Don. 
thea,” said I severely. ‘But hitherto you haye 
observed certain rules of discipline. I expect 
you to continue. Claude is not going to haye 
the run of the Villa. He can come to tea ong 
a week.” 

“He’ll go off his head with joy,” she my. 
mured. 

I continued, “I didn’t take the trouble ty 
send for you so that you could dance at the 
Casino with Claude Worthington.” 

It’s well from time to time to put thes 
young women in their place. She regarded m 
demurely. 

“That’s awfully clever of you, Daddums” 
Then, after a pause, “How does Amos dance?” 

“You'll see,” said I. 

The car tore up the steep rue George 
Clemenceau, the new unimaginative name for 
the old rue de Frejus, and stopped at the villa, 
We leaped out. Frangois opened the door, 
Between respectful expression of delight at see- 
ing Mademoiselle and a certain excited agita- 
tion, his speech became unintelligible. | 
gathered, but paid no attention to, an ar 
nouncement that there was a Monsieur in the 
salon, and, throwing open the drawing-room 
door, entered with Dorothea. 


“Does it 


We'd 


"THERE was a gentleman in the salon—a 

thin, shifty-eyed, would-be smartly, but 
seedily, dressed fellow of forty, sprawling before 
the fire and smoking (I nosed it before I sawit) 
one of my Corona Coronas. And on the other 
side of the fire sat Amos in his shirt-sleeves, the 
discarded coat and waistcoat on a distant chair. 

At the sight of the standing lady Amos rose, 
according to promise. The other man rose, 
too. 

Amos smilec pleasantly and ducked his head. 
“This Cousir Dorothea?” 

“Yes,” said I curtly. “But will you kindly 
introduce me to your friend?” 

“Captain Foljambe,” said the seedy man. 

“T met the Captain in the Croisette,” Amos 
explained. 

“I happened to be in temporary diflicul- 
ties,” said Captain Foljambe hurriedly. “And 
between one gentleman and another—in 
fact—” He turned to Amos—‘‘You have my 
address?—Guards’ Club. I won’t intrude any 
longer. Good-by.” 

Amos was about to grip him cordially by the 
hand when I interposed. 

“Wait a bit. You’ve been giving this per- 
son money?” 

“A trifle, a trifle,” said Captain Foljambe. 
“Enough to get to Paris, where I have heaps 
of funds. Between gentiemen—” 

“How much?” 

Amos regarded me for 2 moment and then 
flushed brick red. ‘You -nind your own bus 
ness, Uncle David. Here's a poor-bloke down 
and out. Knocked down in the streets o 
Monte Carlo and robbed of evervthing. Watch, 
jewelry, banknotes. The poor fellow hasnt 
eaten for two days. Walked here—was going 
to walk to Paris on an empty stomach, eatihg 
nuts and blackberries. ‘Naked and hungry, 
you’ve taken me in.’ That’s the scriptures. 
So Ameely’s cooking him a meal of ham and 
eggs. And he’s a gentleman, 2. Captain of the 
Guards.” He challenged me: “Haven't I the 
right in this country to help a fellow creature 2 
distress?” 

“For a man who hasn’t eaten sor forty- 
eight hours,” said I, “Captain Fo!jambe 
managing to do very well on a strong cigal- 
Also, officers of the Guards usually have credit 
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that can tide them over temporary difficulties, 
and they know they can’t gather nuts and 
blackberries from the hedges in January. 
Futhermore, an honest man cleaned out at 
Monte Carlo can always get the viatique to 
take him home. How much have you ad- 
yanced to this gentleman?” ; 

“Only his second-class fare to Paris—a thou- 
sand frances,” replied Amos, 

“The second-class fare to Paris is two hun- 
dred and fifty francs,” said I. : 

I held out my hand to the seedy crook in 
expressive gesture. Dorothea, without being 
told, put her finger on the bell-push. Level- 
headed girl, Dorothea. The man hesitated. 
Evidently the ingenuous Amos had not ad- 
vised him of my cynical existence. Frangois 
appeared. 

Said I, “Will you give me the note, or shall 
I telephone to the Commissariat of Police?” 

“Your friend’s story is not quite accurate,” 
said Captain Foljambe. “I mean in matter of 
detail. But still—.o avoid unpleasantness— 
as between gentlemen—” 

“Confound you!” I cried. “If you say that 
again, I’ll have you locked up at once.” 

He fished in his trouser pocket for the thou- 
sand-franc note, handed it to me, and swag- 
gered out of the room, followed by the vigilant 


Francois. 





MOS passed his great hand over his up- 
standing hair. “D’ye mean that that eddi- 
cated, pleasant-spoken feller’s a crook?” 

“An honest man would have defended him- 
self,” said Dorothea. 

“T suppose you’re right, Miss,”’ said Amos. 

He made a turn or two about the room and 
then threw himself into a chair. “By Gosh! 
Did you ever hear of such wickedness!” And 
after a pause, ‘Such a kind, nice feller. Talked 
like anything. Knew Australia, too. Sent out 
specially to organize artillery in Melbourne 
before the war.” 

Dorothea smiled. ‘Curious job fora Guards- 
man, wasn’t it?” 

“T dunno, Miss,” said Amos abjectly. 

I made an impatient step—the credulity of 
the fool was unimaginable. I began: 

“VYou—!” 

Dorothea, still hatted and fur-coated, waved 
me a swift arresting gesture. I swallowed my 
wrath. Amos sat, bent forward, his head 
bowed in his hands. The wood fire was burn- 
ing low. Dorothea took his coat and waistcoat 
from the chair and touched him on the shoul- 
der. He started up. 

“It’s getting cold,” she said. “In this 
treacherous climate it’s dangerous to sit in 
one’s shirt-sleeves.” 

He lumbered to his feet. She smiled at him 
before she made him turn so that she could 
help him on with the garments. 

_“Besides,” she said, “you look so much 
Nicer.” 

He shuffled round, buttoning his waistcoat. 
‘That’s true?” 

“Solemn true,” she smiled. 

“My dear,” said I, “‘you’ve been traveling 
God knows how many hours, and you’re long- 
ing lor warm water and soap. Everything’s 
ready for you. Go along.” 

, “I think I will,” she said. 
I'll see you later.” 

He grinned at her. Impatiently I snapped 
my fingers. 

“Open the door for your cousin.” 

He obeyed in some perplexity. She swept 
graciously past him. But as she went, I heard 
him say. 

“Don’t you think I don’t know what you 
meant when you said I looked nicer.” 

_ There are quite interesting cells in the brain 
of Amos, 


And to Amos, 


V 


AM convinced that the forties are the golden 
age of man. Then only can he gather the 
golden apples of wisdom. By fifty he has either 


The Coming of Amos 


exhausted the crop or it has withered into sem- 
blance of that of the Dead S:2a. 

My ripe wisdom counseled the summoning 
of Dorothea. Naturally, it justiticd itself. 
After a few days Amos followed her about like 
a bereaved puppy who has found a new mother. 
There was something pathetically absurd in his 
submission. She could have taught him dog- 
tricks, and he would unquestionably have per- 
formed them. His clothes having come from 
the tailor’s, she showed him how and when to 
wear them. She imposed upon him her dainty 
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choice in neckties and handkerchiefs. She 
made him purchase a clouded cane, and in- 
structed him in its nice conduct. This ap- 
panage of attire amused him greatly; for what 
was the use of a stick purposed to beat neither 
beast nor man? She trained him patiently in 
table-manners. She took him to her coiffeur in 
the rue d’Antibes, who reduced to civilized 
proportion his riot of black, upstanding hair. 
On occasion, she sent him upstairs to wash his 
hands or brush his nails. So, I remember, did 
his mother, Dorcas, send me when I was a little 
boy; that she did not adopt the same procedure 
with Amos was a symptom of her strange social 
deterioration. Now Dorothea, however, took 
maternal charge. When I marveled at her vast 
impudence, she said that one must do a thing 
thoroughly or not at all. How a grown man 
could brook her dominatiun I was at a loss to 
imagine, until I hit upon the solution of the 
apron-strings. All his life had he been tied to 
them; he was used to them; knew not where he 
was without them; and evidently found those of 
Dorothea more pleasant than those of Dorcas. 
Consequently, to my external eye, he grew in 
grace day by day. 


CCUPIED with my work and social duties, | 


I saw little of Amos. Why should I have 
seen more? He was perfectly happy in the per- 
fectly capable hands of a young woman who 
was having the time of her life. Instead of wast- 
ing her life in the embroidering of vain bags, she 
was devoting her art to the embroidering of a 
real live raw product. I am afraid—so implicit 
was my trust in Dorothea—that ever so little I 
neglected him. You see, when she went about 
visiting her friends, of whom, in Cannes, she 
had many, she set him some task devised by her 
feminine ingenuity: the learning by heart of a 
poem by Wordsworth or Rupert Brooke, or a 
page of French verbs; or the perusal of a 
chapter of a Book of Etiquette which she had 
purchased ad hoc in London and by manuscript 
corrections had warped into conformity with the 


usages of folk of ordinary sanity; or a series of | 


errands among the vanity shops of this Vanity 
Fair of a place. Then, of course, her friends came 
to the villa, chiefly to tea. I gathered that, act- 
ing under her instructions, and actuated by his 
own shyness, Amos silently filled the background 
and handed cups of tea and eatables with the 
awkward precision of the trained animal. Doi- 


othea, as I have said, was enjoying herself | 


prodigiously. I had her word for it. Period- 
ically en téle-a-éte, she joyously reported 
progress. 

Once—fruit again of the wisdom of the mid- 
forties—I let fall a remark: ‘As you know, my 
dear Dorothea, I’m not given to fulsome 
flattery, but you’re not devoid of attraction for 
the Untutored Savage. As a modern young 


woman you can’t be unconscious of a truth so | 


blatant.” : 
“You talk like a book, Daddums,” said she. 
“A book written in the nineties. That was 


when they rediscovered the fact of sex and | 


made a terrible hullabaloo about it.” 

“To continue to speak in that archaic 
tongue,” said I, “is the primordial instinct of 
animal life. Amos dates much further back 
than the 1890 epoch. He belongs to any old 
age you please—when men were men.” 

Perhaps she caught the serious note in my 
voice; she twisted her head and looked at me 
out of the tail of her eye. “What do you mean, 
Daddums?” 
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‘what difference does 
it really make unless 


you know ome what 
the label stands for~ 

To be safe, you must buy canned 
foods on the name of their makers. 

Sixty years of experience, coupled 
with an ideal to can only the very 
finest fruits and vegetables grown, 
have established a quality reputa- 
tion for DEL Monte products that 
makes them the sure choice of par- 
ticular people in every part of the 
civilized globe. 

This one label isa symbol of sunny 
orchards—tree-ripened fruit—pack- 
ing at the moment of perfection— 
and all the vigilance, skill and care 
that years of experience have devel- 
oped for the protection of your table. 

Isn’t it worth being particular? 


California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not convinced thar 
Vito Hairnets are the best you 
ever used, return them and we 
will refund your money. You 
may therefore try them at our 
risk. Mail the coupon below 
today. 


VITO HAIRNET IMPORTING COMPANY 
1265 Broadway, New York City 


_.cents (check, money order, stamps). Picase send me in accordance 
with your guarantee one dozen Vito Hairnets, shape and color as checked below: 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find. . . 


Hairnet Service 


adds to your beauty— 
safeguards your health 


EALLY well dressed women no longer hurry to 

the corner store for hairnets. No more the 
irritation of trying new brands and matching colors. 
Now they depend on the Vito Hairnet Service. 
Science has been applied to this necessity of the 
feminine toilet. Vito hairnets by the dozen insure 
the refinement of a perfect match always. Many 
buy several dozen at atime. Double strength, made 
of*real imported human hair in natural texture and 
brilliant lustre. Nine beautiful shades in cap or 
fringe to match perfectly any hair. All sterilized 
and sealed in one glazed airtight container. Not 
poked into by human hands before you wear them. 
And exactly the same quality formerly sold two- 
for-a-quarter at stores—now, comes conveniently 
by mail, by the dozen, at less than half that price! 
Attractive, sanitary and a great saving of money. 


Single Mesh Cap or Fringe 60c per dozen 
Double Mesh Cap or Fringe 72c per dozen 
Gray Double Cap or Fringe 50c per 14 doz. 
White Single Cap or Fringe 50c per 14 doz. 
White Double Cap or Fringe 60c per 14 doz. 
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Brown | 
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| Medium Light | | Dark | | 
Brown Brown | Auburn | Auburn | Blonde | Drab 
| | | | | 


Single Mesh Vito Nets 60c per dozen; Double Mesh 72c. Gray Double 50c, White 
Single 50c, White Double 60c, per half dozen; a great saving in money, too! 


The Coming of Amos 


“Exactly what I say. Here is the primitiye 
animal confronted with a desirable female of 
his species. That proposition is nineteey. 
twenty enough for you, isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” said Dorothea. “But it’s a self. 
evident proposition applicable to any typ 
young people of the present day.” 

“By no means,” said I. “You young modem 
people have developed an asexual code of 
intimacy. If not, the world has never know 
such moral corruption—” 

“Daddums!” she cried indignantly. 

“Yes, my dear. You’re the heiress of all the 
ages—” 

“In the foremost filesof The Times,” she 
said mockingly. “You can’t shock me, Gg 
on 








I went on. What Dorothea doesn’t know, as 
far as knowledge goes, isn’t worth knowing 
But there’s all the world of difference between 
knowledge and wisdom. 

“What I’m trying to get at is a thing that 
the cumulative experience of all the centuries 
hasn’t taught you. There’s an infinite di. 
ference between the primitive man and yoy 
modern dancing partner. I warn you, ny 
dear, for your guidance, that Amos hasn't 
danced his sex away.” 
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executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
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Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that developscharm and personality . Past ex- 
peienes unnecessary . Thousands of Lewis 
tudents are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
ionable section—salary $3600 per year with 
beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2474 Founded 1916 Washington, D. C, 
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181, 25 Madison Ave., New York City. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 
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| Peace Dale 


She sat down with some deliberation on a 
chair close by and fixed me with her candid 
brown eyes. “Really, Daddums, you’ve put 
before me an original idea.” 

I rose and waved a middle-aged hand, 
“Well. That’s what it comes to, doesn’t it? 
You modern young dancing people—tither 
you’re corrupt, which I don’t believe for one 
moment—or you have your tacit, unbreathed, 
yet recognized convention of asexuality. You 
have reduced yourselves to such a state of 
physical insensitiveness that all sorts of com- 
plicated factors have to come into play befor 
two young dancing things fall in love with each 
other.” 

“You’re perfectly right,” she assented 
frankly. ‘“We’ve established a convention. 
We’ve progressed. We’re centuries ahead of 
your 1890.” 

“And Amos, being centuries behind, isn’t 
a party to your convention.” 

“T see,” she said. “Your argument is incon- 
trovertible. But really, dear, you make things 
rather difficult for me. Oughtn’t you to have 
thought out this Freud-ish situation before you 
sent for me to dry-nurse him?” 

Holding me in a helpless corner, she 
smiled in gentle derision, then broke into gay 
laughter. 

“T’ll put Amos in training and make him 
dance from morning to night.” 

“Dorothea,” said I, “you’re nothing but an 


incorrigible hussy.” 

A DAY or two after this Nadia came to the 
studio, all smiles. “Mon cher, I have met 

the bear on the Croisette.” 

“Dorothea has to let him loose sometimes,” 
said I. 

“But he is a beautiful tame bear. 
him.” 

In her picturesque way she described the et- 
counter. 

It was a forenoon of sunshine, all pale gold, 
turquoise and ultramarine. Down the broad 
pavement by the sea came the Princess, 
followed by the tawny Pekinese, Chou-chou. In 
my perfect Cannes there is no such thing as the 
vulgar crowd of promenaders who make an ant 
crawl of the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, ot 
of the front at Brighton. The Croisette is used 
as a discreet and pleasant lounge. A thousand 
cubic yards of luminous isolation enveloped 
Nadia as she walked eastward by the sea. Sud- 
denly dashing into this cubic space at six pel 
spiring miles an hour rushed Amos, his cloud 
cane over his shoulders as though a wallet at the 
back should have been suspended. He allibut 
trod on Chou-chou and skipped aside and 

| stumbled. The shave from accident brought 
| him to a halt and made him cry, 

“Good Gosh!” 
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Chou-chou barked his aristocratic indigna- 
tion. The Princess smiled and extended a 
cious hand. : 

“J thought I was never going to see you 

in, Mr. Burden.” 5 

“Gosh!” said he. “It’s your Royal Highness. 
But you look cifferent. You were—” : 

“Yes,” she interrupted, with that mocking 
little smile of hers, and with expressive hands, 
“] was.” 

“Oh!” said Amos. ‘ 

“J don’t always go about in low-cut evening 
dresses in the daytime.” 

“J thought you did it because you were @ 
Princess, your Royal Highness,” said Amos. 

“Pm not a Royal Highness. P’m—or I was— 
a Serene Highness. But everybody calls me 
‘Princess,’ just as you’d say ‘Mrs. Jones.’” 
She glanced around. “Don’t you think we 
might sit down?” 

She led him to a green garden seat that faced 
the gold and azure splendor of the sea; whereon 
they sat, with a whipped-up Chou-chou 
between them. 

“J don’t understand, mum,” said Amos. 
“Ain’t you a king’s daughter?” 

“My husband was the great-great-some- 
thing-great-grandson of the Emperor Peter the 
Great.” 

“Golly!” said Amos. “An emperor’s a bigger 
boss than a king, isn’t he?” 

She sighed. “There’s only one Emperor left 
in the world now.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Your king. King George. The Emperor 
of India.” 

“That’s the war. It was bad for emperors, 
wasi. t it?” 

“Ves, very bad. You see, the war has 
changed everything.” 


]‘ A FEW words she sketched her fallen for- 

tunes. He listened open-mouthed. Never 
had she a listener so sympathetically entranced. 
She had no need to pile up agony. Her simple 
tale of murder and anguish and terror was 
tragedy enough. 

He turned and clamped her little shoulders 
with his great hands, regardless of her Serene 
Highness-dom, and cried: 

“Good Gosh! And there are men living that 
have done all that to you? Tell me where they 
are—and they’ll have to reckon with me.” 

What happened after that I don’t quite 
know. It was the dramatic end of Nadia’s 
story, and she was too finished an artist, in her 
way, to spoil it by anti-climax. 

“So, you see,” she said,“the poor little exiled 
Princess has found a champion out of a fairy- 
tale to restore her to her kingdom. That’s why 
I say I love him.” 

This talk took place at her last sitting. At 
the end of it she was pleased to express her 
approbation of the portrait. Apart from pic- 
torial value, it was a good likeness. The 
mutinous little Tartar nose that had given me so 
much trouble had come out deliciously right. 
I was boyishly delighted with it. And the good 
patient paint had finally interpreted the 
baffling mother-of-pearl over peach-bloom of 
her flesh; and I had caught, I know not how, 
the sorrowful mischief in the hazel and green 
elusiveness of her eyes. 

We stood side by side, looking at the 
canvas. Presently her hand crept under my 
arm. 


“It’s strange,” she said. “I feel like a re- | 


created being.” 





I smiled down on her and asked her what she | 


meant, 


“You know well,” she replied with a little | 


Pressure of her fingers. “That is just as much | 


of a living thing as I am; so there are two of us, 
and of one of us you are the creator—and in 
that capacity I am afraid of you, you whom I 
tease and jest with. That is the Nadia who has 
seen sad things which she strives to forget and 
Who tries to smile at the unknown things that 
life holds for her. You must forgive all my 
foolish words and frivolous behavior of which 
Tam ashamed,” 

“My dear child,” said I, drawing her arm 


Solid Comfort 


Heater in fireplace 1s 
the 10 glower No. 27. 
With andirons in 
oxidized brass or Cop- 


per at 
$35.00 


No. 31 is acompact, 
portable 7 glower 
type, in black and 
verde for only 


$18.00 


Above = East of 


the Mississippi 





at a Moment’s Notice 


OULDN’T you like to have heat in your home 
as instantly available as light? How much more com- 
fortable your rooms would be, how much less work for you. 


With Welsbach Heaters you have instant heat always 
at your command. It is radiant heat—warm and cheerful 
as sunshine. No matches, no pilot light, are needed. With 
only the simple business of turning on the gas and twisting 
the self-lighter key, you can flood any room with warmth 
in its cheeriest, most delightful form. 


RADIANT 
CLEAN 
ECONOMICAL 
ODORLESS 


and 









SELF 
LIGHTING 


This wonderful 
self-lighter is de- 
cidedly worth 
having. It’s found 
only on Welsbach 
eaters. 






“Melsbach, 
GAS HEATERS 


“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


If the room you are in during the day seems 
chilly, don’t waste coal by forcing your furnace fire. 
A Welsbach Portable Heater will quickly warm it. 
And at night, with your fireplace modernized by a 
Welsbach Andiron model, you can have all the 
comfort and beauty of an open fire, with no carrying 
of fuel, no smoke, no ashes. 


Welsbach Heaters have been designed to give 
most heat for the gas consumed. Steady, intense 
flames, produced by a special gas saving burner, 
pour radiant, healthful warmth straight out to you. 
A metal reflector gives you the direct benefit of all the 
heat produced. Thereisno waiting, noodor, no waste. 
You pay for heat only when and where you use it. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask for 
a Welsbach demonstration. Remember that only in 
Genuine Welsbach Heaters will you get Welsbach 
Heating Service—coal saved each Fall by postponing 
the lighting of your furnace, coal saved in the Winter 
and in Spring—and solid comfort for evermore. 


Prices up to $40 east of the Mississippi 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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A Way to Make Money! 


Girls at Home or in Business 
Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers- 


E have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your 
free moments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to 
add to your income. 


Have you all the money you need to carry out the plans you 
are making as the New Year approaches—for the new frocks, 
the emergency bills, the study-courses, for living expenses or 
perhaps for some little pet extravagances which otherwise 
you might not feel you could afford.? 


Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, 
in an easy, pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


“I want to be a life member of The Rainbow Club,”’ writes 
one of our successful workers. 


“IT never earned a penny before and did not dream that I 
would be successful,’’ says a timid Southern girl. 


“My friends rag me about my enthusiasm for my work, 
but it is more fun than any hobby I have ever taken up,”’ 
writes a Canadian member. 


**The Vanity Case and the lovely Club pin came safely. Iam 
hoping to prove myself worthy of all the nice things the Club 
is doing for me!”’ 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making opportuni- 
ties of the Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won’t 
delay in sending the coupon which will enable me to write 
to you about our plans. This is the busiest season of all the 
year in our work and every day that you hesitate means 
dollars drifting away that might easily be yours. 


No experience is needed and no previous training. You 
have nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity 
for profit is awaiting you. Fill in the coupon or write mea 
letter to-day, telling me all about your needs. 


x 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information about your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 
Ne RE Oe nN ke RT ee Sek sop eieecesbenieseasecsie ‘ 
| ae ne tener 
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The Coming of Amos 


close to my side—the moment was not yp 
emotional—“if you hadn’t been just your 
adorable self all through the sittings, how the 
deuce do you think I could have painted you» 

“Mais encore—” she began. 

“But yet—” I interrupted—‘“‘if you had got 
it into your head that you were going to be pe. 
created, as you call it, you would have gat 
solemn, with a face like Madame la République 
Francaise who mourns on every monument jn 
the country.” 

She sighed. “I suppose you know best, che 
| maitre.” 

“Of course I do,” I laughed, “in painting 
It’s my trade. But all the same, I wouldn't 
have you afraid of me for anything in the 
world.” 

She turned up her delicate face. “Ang 
why?” 

“Perfect—friendship—casteth out fear.” 

“And you wish so much to be friends with 
me?” 

“Would I have spent my heart on that, if] 
didn’t.” 
| “That’s true,” she said, and took a cigarette 
| from a box on the table. “I’m glad. I have 
not many friends. And in Cannes a woman 
like me can have many enemies.” 

“Let me meet them,” said I, ‘“‘and—” 

“And they’ll have to reckon with you” 
Her face lit up with merriment. ‘That is what 
Monsieur Amos said. So I have found two 
champions in one day.” 

Have I or have I not a sense of humor? I 
don’t know. All I know is that in my heart] 
damned Amos to the full extent of my efi- 
ciency. 


GHE came up to me again—she had, I forgot 
to tell you, slipped on the black evening 
gown, so that I could have my last critical sur- 
| ‘vey of values—and laid her fingers on my arm, 
| She can be childishly caressive when she pleases. 
| On the other hand, I have seen her freeze up 
|into the iciest little green glacier at the ap- 
| proach of the undesirable. Only a few nights 
efore had I seen the phenomenon—in the 
Casino when she stood talking with one Ramon 
Garcia, a Latin-American of sorts, a friend of 
| Madame d’Orbigny, and received everywhere. 
I didn’t like the fellow, oiled and perfumed 
and bejeweled and mustachioed, with manners 
too good to be true, but I shivered in sympathy 
with him as he drifted away, frost-bitten from 
| head to foot. 

Nadia, I say, came up to me—a quick cloud 
veiling the mischief in her eyes. 

“Seriously, cher maitre, I value your friend- 
ship above everything. Things are difficult 
for a woman in my position. The slanderous 
|tongues. Sometimes it seems even worse if I 
continue to live with my aunt and my uncle, 
than if I braved everybody and lived alone. 
It is not gay at the Villa Miranda—you know.” 

Idid. It wasn’t at all gay in the home of the 
old Marchese della Montana, where bridge was 
| played for high stakes from afternoon to mid- 
|night, and where tables of chemin de fer and 
roulette found frequenters till the early hours 
| of the morning. 

She drew up her slim figure. ‘There are 

people who know who I am, yet who dare to 
treat me as though I were an adventuress— 
déclassée. There are men whom I can’t trust. 
There are women who hate me—I don’t know 
why except that I am young and pretty and at- 
tractive. I play at the tables and I win, and 
| there are black looks all around; I lose even 
| the value of one of my precious pearls, and I 
see in their hearts they are rejoicing. Ah, Jé 
suis bien seule. Aidez-moi—voules-vous? You 
can do it with your artist’s power here and 
| your English probity.” 
I don’t know whether she talked French ot 
| English. She used to run indiscriminately 
from one language into another. Now I come 
to think of it, I seem to hear the echo of the 
phrase “votre fiére probité anglaise.” 

She stretched out at full length her bare, 
shapely drm that melted, undisturbed by strap, 
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into the curves of shoulder and neck, and 
looked «t me, her body swaying, her head ai an 
appealing half-turn. I took the hand held 
palm downward, and bowing over it, kissed it, 
in conventional manner, below the wrist. 

“My dear Nadia,” said I, “you can count 
me always as your most obedient and loving 

orvant. 
eel am sure I can,” she cried. And before I 
knew where I was, she broke the pose, put up 
her lips so close to me that I felt her breath on 
my cheek, and whispered, “You are the man I 
love and trust most in the world.” 

After which she bade me a gay adieu. 

I stood again and looked at the practically 
finished picture—there is little else to do be- 
sides the finishing off of the background—and 
wondered, in spite of my conviction of living 
in man’s golden age of wisdom, whether I had 
been wise, I will not say in wasting, for no time 
devoted to artistic creation can be wasted, but | 
in expending so much of myself on this por- 
trait of the Princess Nadia. She had com- 
plained once that I treated her only as a sub- 
ject; whereby she meant a living abstraction, 
important only in so far as she could be trans- 
lated into terms of paint. She was perfectly 
right, at the time. She was a subject and 
nothing else. I have explained how I had 
been driven to paint her. Was she still the 
same to me? I knitted my brow at the ques- 
tion. How much self-expenditure had I be- 
stowed on the transference to canvas of the 
green and amber mysteries of the Princess 
Nadia Ramiroff, and how much on_ the 
warm and human bit of flesh and blood that 
was Nadia herself? There was nothing at all | 
subjective in the lingering touch on my cheek | 
of warm breath, the sound of sweet words in | 
my ears, and the fragrance of her nearness in 
my nostrils. And I swear that her eyes, look- 
ing at me mockingly out of the canvas, said, | 

“My dear David, I don’t in the least see why 
you shouldn’t make a fool of yourself, if such 
is your good pleasure.” 

And those were the eyes that I myself had 
painted. 








VI 


MY nephew, Claude Worthington, obeying 
4"4 Dorothea’s behest, turned up in Cannes 
with a bright pea-green Dutroyen two-seated 
torpedo, in which he rattled all day up and 
down the Croisette, making a noise like an up- 
to-date summons to the Day of Judgment. | 
He took an order for one of the same kind, | 
on the second day of his arrival, from a very | 
young English stockbroker who had won forty | 


thousand francs the previous evening at Monte 
Carlo. To Dorothea he proclaimed in exu- 
berant mood, 

“At this rate, dear old girl, I’ll be selling a | 
car a day, and my fortune’s made.” 
She turned to me—it was at lunch, to which 
meal, in spite of my embargo, she had sum- 
moned him—‘Won’t you be his second cus- | 

tomer, Daddums?” 

“Do, sir!’ he cried, enthusiastically— like 
all the best of the old fighting army he had car- 
ried on the tradition of respectful address to 
his seniors. ‘You'll never regret it. We’re 
the only people who can give you first-class 
material for the price we ask. It’s our secret. 
It’s a Rolls-Royce engine at Ford cost.” 

_ His eyes twinkled; my eyes twinkled in 
Ironical response; so did Dorothea’s. But 
Amos, sitting opposite, bent his brows. 

“Why do you tell such lies?” 

_ Claude is fair and slim and fresh-complex- 
loned and wears a little blonde, curled-up 
mustache, a tortoise-shell-rimmed monocle, 
and (when in France) the ribbon of the Légion 
@’'Honneur at the buttonhole of his perfectly- 
cut jacket. He flushed angrily. i 

“Ww hat do you know about it?” 

“T ain’t saying nothing about Fords,” re- 
plied Amos. “I seen ’em in Warraranga. 
But Maxime, Uncle David’s chauffeur, took 
me round to a garage the other day, where a 
pal of his had a Rolls-Royce. And I went all 
over the engine, bar the part that’s sealed up. 
And I looked inside yours just before dinner—” 








akes a 
guest room of 


your best room 


It was a very happy evening in many ways. There had been lively conver- 
sation regarding other days, other friends, of life and the business of living. 


The guest from the other side of town had lingered luxuriously on the great 
Davenport Bed before the fire. Outside a raw north wind drove sleet and 
snow against the window with a roaring rattle. 


The Hostess: (who has just looked out into the storm) “*My dear, you simply can’t 
go home through this blizzard. You're going to stay right here with us.” 


The Guest: ““But, Marian, there’s no place for me to sleep. You've no guest room 
and I certainly won't take your room!” 


The Hostess: “You silly, you've been sitting on your bed all evening long. That 

Davenport Bed has a lovely bed in it, bed clothes and all; I'll open it out for you. 

Just look! It’s ready in a jiffy.” 
There are numerous occasions when a Davenport Bed is indispensable. In 
daytime and evening it functions perfectly as a beautiful and luxurious daven- 
port. And, when needed, its comfortable bed is quickly and easily made ready. 


Davenport Beds are recognized everywhere by leading hotels and apartment 
houses as ultra-modern conveniences. A wide variety of designs and up- 
holsterings make it an easy matter to select one that will add to the beauty 
of your living room. Ask your furniture merchant to show you his examples 
of this fine piece of furniture. 


A card or note will bring you our brochure show- 
ing nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
1132 Standard Oil Building CHICAGO 







ERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
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34 bulletins 
on home management 
and interior decoration 


A complete working library prepared by the experts of Good 
Housekeeping, under the direction of Helen Koues, Mildred 
Maddocks Bentley, and others. 


Decorate Your Own Home 


Do you know how to choose the right furniture? Or 
retouch the old? How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? 
And stencil furniture and fabrics? W That accessories to choose? 
How to make your room seem larger? Good Housekeeping’s 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the fol- 
lowing bulletins. They are practical, generously illustrated, 
and easily followed - 


Furnishings and Decorations F olios 


0 The Sitting or General Living Room 

The Sun Parlor or Porch 

How to make a Dining-Living Room 

Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows 
How to Make Lamp Shades . . PE rae ae 
How to Equip the Clothes Closet . 

The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Them 
How to Make Rag Rugs . “ae 

How to Paint Furniture 

Floor Finishes and Coverings . 

Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 

How to Refinish Natural Wood care _ 

List of Books on Interior Decorating and Allied Subjects 
O What to Put on the Mantel and Sideboard “8 
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Parchment Lamp Shades 
Working directions and hot | iron patterns for: 
© Rose Candle Shield . 
O Italian Candle Shield 
0 Double Candle Shield 
0D Upright Floral Shade 
00 Tree Design Shade . . 
OJ Floral Medallion Shade 


Conserve Your Time, ne aint Effort 
If you want more time for your husband, for your children, 
for your clubs; if you want to save at least 10% on your house- 
hold expenses ; if you want to cook delicious dishes, or do your 
work better in less time and with less effort—get these bulletins : 


Good Housekeeping Institute meetin 


0 Equipment for the Service Rooms 

Salads and Salad Dressings 

Vegetable Main Dishes 

Pies and Pastries . 

Jellies, Jams, and Pickles 

Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart” aera ee a eee 
} 64-page book, “‘Household Devices Tested and Approved” . . 20c 
0 As the Institute Cleans You Can Minimize Your Labor . . l5c 
00 Machine Washing Without Boiling ........... Ie 
Come Dy eee POCUROGE. 6 ck ee ee tt tee we ee 
(0 Kitchens Planned for Convenience ............ I5¢ 
ae ae ae eee eee ee eee: 
0) Cooking by Temperature . « « Ne 
OJ Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold above bulletins . eee 





Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money 
order, check or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) 
And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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The Coming of Amos 


to Amos, dinner was always the term for the 
midday meal—“‘so I do know what I’m talki 
about, and that’s why I want to know why 
you're telling lies.” 

“Claude was only joking,” said Dorothea, 

“Of course I was, you silly ass,” said 
Claude. 

Amos rose and towered over the table 
“Don’t you call me no silly asses, Cousin 
Claude, or you and me’Il see which is the silliest 
ass.’ 

Exerting authority, I rapped my knuckles 
on the table and bade him sit down at once, 
He obeyed, with a sideways swaying of his 
head and shoulders, for all the world like g 
bear under menace of the stick. He jerked 
his thumb toward Claude. 

“T know nothing about selling motor cars, 
But I know a blamed lot about selling horses,” 

“So I suppose,’ ’ said Claude, recovering his 
equanimity “if a joker came to Warra- what- 
you- -call-it and said he’d got a foal out of a 
winner of the Oaks by a Derby winner, you'd 
have called him a very naughty man.” 

“Mother was all for Christian forbearance,” 
Amos replied seriously, “but if a feller told such 
a lie about a horse he wanted to sell, only half 
of him would have got out of Warraranga.” 

“Then I suppose your sense of humor would 
| have been tickled. You’d have laughed like 
the devii.” 

“There’s nothing to laugh at in lying and 
| cheating,” said Amos. 
| I had to intervene again, for the sake of 
| peace. “My dear Amos,’ said I, in the av- 
| thoritative tones of the father in ‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson” —‘‘you’ve come to Europe 
to get education. You have to learn that over 
here people mean only a certain proportion of 
what they say. Claude didn’t expect us to 
believe his Rolls-Royce and Ford story, and we 
knew that he didn’t. No more than you ex- 
pected us to believe that a detected horse 
crook in Warraranga would have left the sta- 
tion cloven in twain from top to toe.” My 
gesture was expressive beyond possibility of 
mistake. ‘But there was a basis of truth in 
what both Claude and yourself have said, and 
Dorothea and myself have quite appreciated 
it,’ I smiled. “I think we may regard the 
incident as closed.” 

For the time being peace was established. 
But.I foresaw trouble between the two young 
men; and as the days passed, my prognostic 
was justified. In spite of the virtues of meek- 
ness and humility inculcated by my sister Dor- 
cas, Amos betrayed, when occasion warranted, 
a disposition distinctly bellicose. It even 
seemed that Dorcas countenanced the severe 
man-handling of offenders, and that heads, in 
Warraranga, were punched on mild provoca- 
tion. 





(CLAUDE complained to Dorothea, with an 

old warrior’s artlessness, that he went 
about in terror of his life. He couldn’t always 
be refusing challenges to single combat; one of 
these days he would be driven to accept, and 
the Battling Bushman would pound him to pro- 
toplasmic jelly. He wanted to live and dance 
and drive about in motor-cars and possibly 
marry her, Dorothea. To be swept up ina 
dustpan and put in a coffin did not appeal to 
him as an aim in life. Dorothea, on inquiry, 
learned that there had been disputes: one, 
particularly, during the course of which Amos 
had threatened his cousin with physical vio- 
lence. Amos had chosen to criticise Claude’s 
mode of living; briefly, had taunted him with 
not having done a stroke of work in his life. 
Every man had his duties. 

“What about the war?” asked Claude. 

“T know nothing about the war,” said Amos. 

“You took good care not 10,” Claude 
retaliated. 

Claude was young. He was irritated by the 
| sanctimonious suggestion of duty, whic his as 
| poison in the nostrils of the ordinary young 
| Englishman, who will face (as he has “recently 
faced) Hell without a quiver, but will be at 
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most physically sick if told to do it to the tune 
of “God save the King,” or “Rule Britannia,” 
or under any stereotyped whip of sentimental- 
ity. To talk to Claude about abstract duty 
was almost as indecent as to refer to his 
sexual impulses. So angrily he flashed 
perhaps an unworthy taunt. Then, of 
course, Amos blazed out in righteous indigna- 


eel I know is that during the war I did seven 
men’s work every day, and if you say I was 
a coward, I’li blame-well bash your pretty 
face in.” 

“As my beauty is my only worldly asset,” 
replied Claude, “Til admit that you’re as brave 
a chap as ever skipped.” 

Claude, narrating this to Dorothea, continued: 

“He growled like a bear and turned away. 
But I was scared stiff.” 

Said Dorothea: “It was beastly of you to 
rub it in about the war. If he had gone for you, 
I shouldn’t have pitied you a bit. You were 
just asking for it.” 

The young man fumed, “Why had he the 
infernal cheek to tell me I was wasting my life 
doing nothing?” 

Whereupon Dorothea declared that Amos 
was afflicted with a mania for telling the truth 
and dismissed a sore and uncomforted young 
man. 

“But I dressed down Amos,” said Dorothea 
to me. 

“Wouldn’t it be more modern, my dear,” 
remarked, “to have said, ‘I told him off’?” 

“You forget, my dear Daddums,” she replied, 
“that we belong to a post-war world and are 
going back to classical English.” 


_ 


GHE smiled her ironical, affectionate smile. 

Things are upside down nowadays. Love is 
akin to pity. She pitied me because she loved 
me. Otherwise she would have regarded me 
with unemotional serenity as a parchment 
record of a faded past. But she humored me 
with her tales of Amos and Claude, relating 
that which could be comprised within the limits 
of my understanding, and suppressing that 
which was not good for me to know. Of her 
own joy in driving this tandem of wild and ill- 
assorted cousins, she said no word. 

I was glad when Claude, having temporarily 
exhausted the car-buying possibilities of 
Cannes, betook himself and his pea-green two- 
seater to Nice to spread the glad tidings of the 
Dutroyen car through that simple and Du- 
troyen-reeking town. He went with an open 
exhaust of foul smoke and profanity. Instruc- 
tions from an unqualifiably imbecile firm had | 
to be obeyed. 

“But, thank heaven, sir,’ said he, “I can 
run over to Cannes in half an hour.” 

With such confidence did Puck declare his 
capability of putting a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes. But I was a middle-aged 
Oberon out of sympathy with Puckish va- 
garies. 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” I sighed ; “after all, 
there was something very satisfying and ro- 
mantic in the old-fashioned post-chaise or 
diligence. You had all the gay adventures of 
the road, and when you started you never | 
knew at what time you would arrive.” 

Said Amos, who happened to be present at 
the leave-taking: “I’m with you, Uncle 
David. With us, in an ox-wagon, it would take 
a day.” 

It is astonishing how the lower emotions 
sharpen the wits. 

Claude in Nice, Dorothea devoted more 
pains to Amos. The time had come, she said, 
to take him out and show him the world. He 
made his début at a thé dansant at the Casino, 
a guest of the Crawley-Johnstones, friends of 
Dorothea . 3 

I was reading over the drawing-rocm fire, 
having no ear for jazz music and therefore 
unappreciative of dancing teas, when in rolled 
Amos, who had left, accompanied by Dorothea, 
= short while before. I looked up from my 


“Hullo! Back already?” 
He moved uneasily from side to side. Yes. 
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In thousands cf the better homes Kelvinator is receiving 
the generous praise of women who appreciate the manifold 
advantages of electric refrigeration. 


In convenience, in economy, in actual comfort, Kelvinator 
is satisfying in every way, the home demand for electric 
refrigeration. 


It contributes year round service, automatic, dependable, 
clean. Such service has appealed to the thousands that 
have selected Kelvinator—Symbol of Scientific Refrigeration. 


Kelvinator supplies a dry, wholesome, even temperature 
several degrees colder than ice. 


One of its greatest advantages is that it can be easily in- 
stalled in the refrigerator you already have. 


Established in 1914, Kelvinator presents to the home the 
oldest and highest developed refrigeration service available. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


Established 1914 
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ruined 


Many a first impression has keen ruined | 


by some seemingly little thing. 
T’S so easy to get off on the wrong foot with 


That wasn’t the kind of place he was accus- 
tomed to. He couldn’t breathe. And the 
blamed noise. And the women dancing. Like 
a lot of painted harlots. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “weren’t Dorothea and 
her friends dancing?” 

“Oh, I see what you’re driving at—but I 
|can’t help it. To see modest girls behaving like 
| that made me sick.” 

So he had just risen, and without a word of 
excuse or leave-taking had walked out of the 
crowded room into the open air of virtue. 

“My young friend,” said I, with some acer- 
bity, “the worst of the Christianity which your 
excellent father preached and your good mother 

ractised is that it misses some of the essen- 





people—whether it be in an important busi-| tials of Christ’s teaching. ‘Judge not that ye 


ness contact or simply in a casual social meeting. 


be not judged’ is a divine maxim which I don’t 


It pays in life to be able to make people like | think is written in letters of gold outside the 


you. And so often it is some seemingly very 
little thing that may hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously you watch 
a person’s teeth when he or she is in conversa- 
tion with you. If they are unclean, improp- 
erly kept, and if you are a fastidious person, 
you will automatically hold this against them. 
And all the while this same analysis is being 
made of you. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently used 
—will protect you against such criticism. Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. The 
first tube you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in the 
first few days. And, morever, just as Lis- 
terine is the safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans yet it 
cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you to- 
day?—LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint 
Louis, U.S. A. 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


AVE your blankets washed 
and renewed by mill methods, 
without shrinking or fading, and 
with their freshness and fluffy 


warmth fully restored. 


Thousands of particular women 
all over the country who value 
their blankets are sending them to 
us for rejuvenation. 
Reasonable prices. 

Ship Parcel Post, or 

write for further 

details. 

AMERICAN BLANKET 

REFINISHING CO. 

4223 E. Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 







North Star 
Woolen Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘OU can makea substantial amount weekly 

in your spare time writing show cards,* No 

canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 

new simple Directograph System, supply you 

with work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00° 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


You will find the announcements of several training 
schools in our school pages. 
If you do not find a school in the particular locality 


meeting-house in Warraranga. Now, we are in 
Cannes, the most civilized town in the most 
highly civilized country in the world, and the 
centripetal point of all this civilization is the 
Casino Municipal—and its unwritten motto is 
the maxim I have just quoted.” 

“Yes—but doesn’t that mean shutting one’s 
eyes to any old sinfulness and saying it’s none 
of my business?” 

He was perfectly right, but I didn’t tell him 
so. On the contrary, 

“No,” said I. “You have passed a judg- 
ment on the dancing ladies in the very strongest 
terms, and you have included in it my daughter 
Dorothea and Miss Lucy Crawley-Johnstone, 
who certainly were not committing any old 
' sinfulness, as you call it. They are merely fel- 
lowing a code of manners the result of an evo- 
lution unknown in Warraranga. You have 
judged without knowledge and without char- 
ity, and so you are judged, at the present mo- 
ment, round the tea-table on the dancing floor, 
to be an amazingly rude and impossible young 
man.” 

I continued my lecture. To obtain revision 
of this judgment he must return forthwith 
with some social excuse. He had suddenly re- 
membered the sending of an important tele- 
gram; he had recognized by the entrance stair- 
case a childhood’s friend whom he had not 
| seen for twenty years; he had forgotten to kiss 

me good-by and had returned to do so. The 
| terms of the apology didn’t matter, but back 
he must go. 

“T ain’t going,” said Amos. 

I grew angry. ‘“You’re going out of this 
| house this moment,” said I. “Either to the 
Casino or wherever else you like. If the Casino, 
you can come back; if not, you can’t. I won’t 
| have you.” 





I FELT rather a brute and a sophistical hypo- 
crite. To this primitive mind trained in 
Ezra Burden’s ignorant, half-mystic, half 
Judaic misinterpretation of Christianity, with 
no knowledge whatever of social usages, still 
less of that which is more delicate, namely so- 
cial sanctions, the sight of the rabble-rout 
dancing to the delirium of the saxophone 
played by the great god Billy Pan, must have 
| been a spectacle of stupefaction and affright. 
It was Sodom and Gomorrah. It was Babylon. 
It was the court that took its color from Queen 
Jezebel. I was sorry for him, but he must go 
either the way of Warraranga or the way of 
Cannes, and only in the way of Cannes, figur- 
atively speaking, could I be of any use to him. 
To some extent, I relented. 
“T’ll go back with you and see you through.” 
He shambled silently out of the house with 
me and eventually through the crowded res- 





The Coming of Amos 
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|taurant to the Crawley-Johnstones’ tea-table. 
| I made his excuses. A most important mes- 
| sage for me which he had forgotten. My host- 


‘ess smiled on him and pressed upon him tea 


land cakes. But he refused and glowered at the 
packed square of dancers, men and women, 
| youths and maidens, tightly clasped together, 
each pair of bodies swaying as one to the bar- 
baric rhythm of the music. Dorothea passed, 


dancing with the nondescript Crawley-Johp. 
stone boy, and caught my eye and pantomimed 
expressively. A comfortless quarter of an hoy 
was in store for Amos. I smiled reassuranep 
and talked to Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone—ther 
were only the three of us at the énd of the long 
table. 

Presently Amos gave a gasp and a start, and 
instinctively I clutched his arm as one grips a 
dog about to spring. I followed his gaze of 
anger. There, clasped dreamily in the arms of 
the South American Ramon Garcia, swept by 
the Princess Nadia Ramiroff. I, myself 
frowned. Not long ago had I seen him wil 
before her, shriveled and frost-bitten, but now 
his oiled and curled handsomeness radiated the 
triumph of one not forgiven, but forgiving, 
He looked down, with abominable homage, 
on her upturned face. She looked adorable, 
Doubtless she felt it. Certainly she was 
losing herself in the passing moment. She 
danced divinely; so, I admit, did her polite 
rapscallion of a partner; divinely, be it said, in 
pagan reference, like the ministrants of the 
Fifth Muse. Into terms of Helicon and Castaly 
they translated the rhythms of Central Africa, 
and I was lost for a moment in wonderment at 
the sheer beauty of their movement. She 
passed with a half-smile of dreamy recognition 
and soon was swallowed up in the whidrl of 
dancers. 


A™Mos sat with his elbows on the table, 

breathing heavily. I talked at the top of 
my voice to Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone, so as to 
be heard above the jazzaphonic tumult, about 
any rubbish that came into my head, and at 
the same time kept the corner of my eye on 
Amos. The dance ended, but at the enthusi- 
astic encore came the band’s immediate re- 
sponse. Dorothea sailed by, this time without 
deigning a look in our direction. And in her 
turn there came into our view the Princess and 
Ramon Garcia. The kind and comfortable and 
elderly Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone drew politely, 
but quite unnecessarily, Amos’s attention to 
the couple. 

“That’s the Princess Ramiroff. I always say 
that when those two dance together, they 
simply wipe the professionals off the floor.” 

Amos turned his great head and growled. 
“T don’t like it.” 

“Why?” 

“T hate the way the feller’s clawing her about. 
It isn’t decent.” 

This time it was Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone 
who gasped and started. I, too. The suppressed 
ferocity of his speech betrayed far more than 
puritanical and impersonal disapprobation of 
modern dancing. 

Our hostess drew herself up and replied 
frigidly, ‘I can see absolutely nothing to ob- 
ject to.” 

“T can,” said Amos. 

I led her, by a gesture, beyond earshot of 
the glowering Amos. 

“My dear friend,” said I, “‘we ought to have 
warned you.” I went off into indistinctly 
heard explanations and apologetics. 

“But why should he have his knife,” she 
asked, “particularly into Garcia, who is the 
least—well—the most exquisite dancer? Does 
he know him?” 

“No. But he knows the Princess.’ ; 

“Oh!” said she, and with a little smile 
hovering round her lips, turned to the 
elbow-planted Amos, whose narrowed eyes were 
piercing the maze of dancers, obviously in 
search of the offending couple. 

Fate ordained that the end of the dance 
should bring that same couple to a stand im- 
mediately in front of us. Senor Garcia bowed 
in polite salutation. I, of course, rose to my 
feet; and to his, at an angry sign from me, 
stumbled Amos. The Princess’s hand—al- 
though it is recognized in Cannes as being out- 
side our English code of etiquette, but because 
I wanted to impress my bear of a nephew with 
some sense of courteous behavior—I kissed in 
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correct foreign style. Only once before had I 
done so, somewhat romantically, on the day of 
her last sitting in the studio. 

“Cher maitre,” she laughed, “one does not 
often see you in this den of frivolity. What good 
angel has brought your” 

I wavedahand toward Amos. “This one,” 
said I. 

She turned to him, smiling graciously, 
flushed with the perfect dance which had put 
her for the moment into good humor with all 
the world—and unconsciously held her hand 
out high. He gripped it, red as a turkey-cock, 
and suddenly, as if in desperation, pulled it 
roughly to his lips and kissed it with a great 
smack that seemed to resound through the 
Casino. With a little indrawn breath of appre- 
hension she snatched it away. The con- 
ventional approach of lips to wrist is one thing; 
the passionate salute on bare flesh is another. 
But she held her ground. 

“VYou’re not dancing?” 

“T should think not,” said he. 

“Ts it because you can not dance or because 
your principles object to it?” 

Have I said that she has an adorable way | 
of her own of speaking English? 

He bent down—and I saw his great hands 
clenched by his side. “I object toit. I hate it,” 


Brush downward over your upper teeth and gums— 
and upward over your lower teeth and gums 
he replied. 


“But you wouldn’t if you danced with me. 


Some ~*~ you will. I’ll make Mr. Fontenay Keep the tartar germ off your teeth. You can, when 
give you lessons.” ‘: me ) ae Ser ee cep 
a shia Giaek iis Seen Coulda Iitieatine you use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush right, and 
boy and Dorothea and the rest of the dancing use it often enough. 
party had drifted to the table and hurriedly The bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
went on with their unconsumed refreshments. ; ¢ | i 
The Princess, caught away from Ames _ by are serrated (saw toothed), curved to fit the jaw. 
secoos ectine. yerw rine tate sc Riacae og in a They reach and clean the front surface of every one 
nodding smile and retired Wl amon Uarcla. a a) in ee ‘ - m " + 
fa. the did not dance agaia, I sappene sha went of your teeth. The wide-spaced bristles reach be 
off to the baccarat rooms. tween your teeth and clean crevices that ordinary 
brushes merely bridge over. 
FTER another dance the party broke up. y gs a 
We three walked home beside the little port The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
? — Bog ne eae: Sate Se removes tartar-forming germs from the backs of 
2ack TWINKIINE Mass 0 e suque sunouette a -* ia i bee = 
Seeinet the western sky. Doesthes, her aim teeth. It will reach even the backs of the back 
linked in mine, talked of the evening’s loveli- teeth—too often neglected when the tooth brush 
ness. Of the bit of moonlit cirrus in the quiet is not the right kind 
sky: of the points of light in the yachts a S ‘ 
against the quay and the mysterious dark Use your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush as shown 
tracery of masts and spars. Amos, hands in in the photograph above and you can keep your 
trousers pockets and shoulders hunched, ?—e ily. T . fc i aie 7 
trudged silent by our side. Dorothea, I could teeth clean easily. artar is formed aiter germs 
“ pan? on peetrannt, _ : felt » fasten to your teeth. Keep your teeth clean and 
culiarly disinclined to converse with him—an : ee E Be a eee te 
it was not only because I agreed with Dorothea clear of germs W ith your Pro phy lac-tic Tooth 
Brush, and tartar is held in check. Remember, 
*A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 







































in her opinion that wholesome correction was | 
part of a sound educational system. 
Amos spent the next few days in profound | 


and solitary meditation, which I wrongly at- Sold by all pe fo ag orp: nts eg = all — ie world in 
: ‘ sai Matas r : . , the sanitary yellow bor. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s—are 
tributed to sulkiness. You ae that early made in three different textures of bristles — hard, medium and soft. 


period of our acquaintance I could not gage | 
his candid integrity. He went off, as I know | 
now, on day-long rambles into the mountains, | 
filled with remorse for unwitting offense against | 
those from whom he had received loving kind- | 
ness, and fired with the determination to com- 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE , MASS,, U.S. A. 
prehend the true nature of that offense. He 
left the house at six in the morning and on his | 


2 
return at night went up straight to his bedroom. 
At first, we were greatly concerned at his ab- 
sence from the meals which he was in the habit TUS 
of consuming with vast appreciation. 


It was I who put forward the theory of the | 
ftofsulks. eta ‘A clean tooth never decays’ 

Dorothea, with clearer vision, said, “I believe 
he’s jolly well ashamed of himself and doesn’t 
know how to meet us.” 

“Tt’s for you, then, my dear,” said I,“‘to hold | 
out the helping hand.” 

She rose—we were at dinner and Francois | 
was out of the room—and came behind my 
chair and clasped my chin and cheeks in her 
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two hand | 7 

ro hands F 

pi ’ 4 3 } phy-fac-tic. 
You can only be spoken of in superlatives. AL corm >. tan Rogen sever oscars 


Not only are you the very dearest Daddums | 
In the world, but you’re the most accomplished | 
transferrer of responsibilities that has ever been | 
created.” 

Whereupon she kissed a spot on the top of | 
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From a real farm comes this 
old-fashioned delicacy, made 
today exactly as Milo Jones 
made it eighty years ago. 
Choice young pork, selected 
home-ground spices com- 
bine to satisfy the cold. 
weather appetite. 

Serve Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage—for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 


Order it regularly. Your 
dealer should have it. 


JONES DAIRY FARM, Inc. 
(Owned and operated by the Jones family) 
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OULD re like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 
town? I'll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women in 
the last 17 years— es perfect cake every time—failure 
impossible. I also send a! my secrets of prize-winning Ma- 
hogany, Klondike, Lad. Itimore, Fudge Cakes, and many 
others. Cakes you make MY way are so superior that many 
—— make $10 and more a week baking them for others or 
or hotels, country clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either to make 
money or just for the joy of being the best cake maker in town. 
Write your name and address on letter, postcard or margin of 
this page and send to me for free particulars. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 321, Bay City, Mich. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


of = Meets on per gtd entrance to college} 
lession: 5 al = tical 
are in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Por Windows, Porches, Sun Parlors, 
eto, Self-Watering, Sub-Irrigating. 
Savo “Armco” Steel Boxes 
for indoor and outdoor use 
have perfect air circulation 
and drainage. . Leak proof, 
rust proof: portable. This all 
year-round garden grows 
larger, stronger and healthier iain 
six sizes, Write for Free Catalog 


SAVO MFG.CO., . E-1 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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my head which, with mendacious exagger- 
ation, she calls my bald patch. 

“Tf you think,” said I, with all the dignity 
I could muster, “that he’ll come to me with his 
tail between his legs, you’re very much mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh, he won’t come to you, my dear,” she 
declared; “‘he’ll come to me.” 

“Didn’t I practically say so, before you took 
away my character?” 

“He has got all sorts of things on his mind, 
all sorts of incomprehensible things,” she 
said very seriously, after she had sat down 
again. ‘We must make allowances. Why, 
even a dog coming into a strange house has to 
sniff round the walls and furniture, so as to get 
the hang of it. How much more a human being 
—and, Daddums, Amos is a jolly intelligent 
human being—who is suddenly planted in a 
strange universe. Amos is sniffing. He has 
done something we think wrong. He’s sizing it 
up.” She threw out her hands. “Oh, I can’t 
go on with the dog metaphor. The human soul 
gets beyond it. Anyhow, I’m not going to 
shoulder your responsibilities and _ tackle 
Amos.” She took a decided mouthful of 
haricots verts. 

“My child,” said I, “you’re a contradiction 
of Ossa piled on a paradox of Pelion.” 


“NOT a bit,” Dorothea retorted. “I’m ex- 

hausting myself in telling you that Amos 
will come tome of his own accord. He’snotcom- 
ing to you, because he looks on you as a sort of 
god of this astonishing pagan land, Baal or 
Dagon, or what not. He has a sneaking ado- 
ration for you, but doesn’t know whether he’s 
committing the sin of idolatry. Darling, don’t 
you see that he’s all ends up?” 

Gravely eating my haricots verts, I admitted 
the disequilibrium of Amos’s philosophy of 
life. 

“Besides,” she went on, in her young, and I 
must confess in her perfect, wisdom, “‘you’re a 
man, like himself. In any case he wouldn’t 
want to humble himself before you, when 
there’s a woman about. He’ll come to me, all 
right, in his own good time. Always pro- 
vided—” 

She paused, leaned across the table and 
tapped my hand with her medial finger, fixing 
me with her brown eyes at the back of which 
gleamed a mockery entirely unbecoming a 
respectful step-daughter—“Always provided 
he doesn’t unbosom himself first to the Princess 
Ramiroff.” 

I assumed my perfect expression of the man 
of the world. “Why, my dear, should Amos 


The Coming of Amos 


neglect the most charming and sympathetic 
member of his own housekid and seek advice 
from a comparative stranger?” 

She laughed her young delighted lauchter, 
“Oh, Daddums, don’t you know? Why, it 
jumps to the eyes! Amos has fallen madly in 
love with Nadia. Oh, darling!”—her eyes and 
hands and smiles, and all the feminine thing 
that was Dorothea, flooded me in triumph. 
“A great artist like you—and so blind! Oh, 
poor dear old darling Daddums!” 

Then again she paused, with a brow knitted 
ever so little in perplexity. ‘Darling, I thought 
you would be amused. You, with your sense of 
humor—” 

“My dear,” said I, “the sooner we begin to 
abandon the idea of Amos as the toy savage, 
the better.” 

She persisted. “But isn’t it funny? Nadia 
and Amos. Beauty and the Beast. Isn’t it 
romantic?” 

“Not at all,” said I. “It’s absurd. Let us 
drop the subject.” 

In this house my will is law. Dorothea 
dropped it with the unconcern of a monkey 
dropping the peel of an orange which it is 
eating. 


THE following evening I was rung up by the 
Princess Ramiroff. 

“Ts that Mr. Fontenay? I want to ask you 
a favor—Oh, yes, I know that your life and all 
that is at my disposal, but it is a question of 
the poor bear who is so unhappy . . . Yes, 
he knows he has behaved badly. Let me inter- 
cede for his forgiveness . . . ” 

And so on and so forth. When I could get 
in a word or two: 

“How do you know all this?” 

I could hear the silvery notes of her laughter 
at the other end of the line. 

“When an exiled Russian meets a bear, her 
national emblem, it’s natural that she should 
make a friend of him and feed him with honey. 
But say you forgive him.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgive him.” 

“Thanks. I’ll send him along to you for 
dinner. Aw revoir!” 

She rang off. 

She would send him along for dinner. He 
was there with her at the Villa Miranda. 

A sudden fit of unreasonable anger overtook 
me. Anger against Dorothea for being right. 
Anger against the Princess for encouraging the 
fellow. Anger against Amos for his colossal 
impudence. And anger, raging and violent, 
against myself for being such an utter fool as 
to be angry. 


(To be continued) 


A. B. C. of Electricity 


for the Housekeeper 


(Continued from page 78) 


a projecting lever or other part. Do not permit 
the cord to be dragged on the laundry floor. 
The part of the connecting cord that fails 
most frequently, due to actual use, is where 
connection is made to the plugs. The trouble 
is frequently caused by improper procedure in 


| inserting and removing the plugs from the out- 
| lets. 
| grasp the plug, insert the blades, and push the 


When you are making a connection, 


plug into the outlet, or over the terminals on 


| your appliance, as far as it will go. In discon- 


necting, again grasp the plug, as we have 
illustrated; never the cord. 

In addition to the “open” circuits, which are 
caused by breaks in the conductors or paths 
over which the electricity travels, interruptions 


| to service are sometimes brought about by 
|another condition called a 
| Electricity always wants to take the path of 
| least resistance. 


“short” circuit. 
To make it do useful work, 
we must confine it to the paths leading to a 
device and to the device. To do this the con- 
ductors must be prevented from coming into 
contact with each other or with anything that 
will permit the electricity to by-pass or follow a 


short circuit around the appliance or device. 
The materials used to prevent the conductors 
touching each other are called insulators. An 
insulator or insulating material is anything that 
will not allow electricity to flow through it. 
Compounds made largely of rubber are used as 
the insulation over the conductors of con- 
necting cords and other wires. To protect the 
insulation from abrasion or other mechanical 
damage, a suitable covering is put over it. 
For the connecting cords and other wires used 
in the home this covering is generally a cotton 
braid, or in some cases silk. The cords for 
heating appliances have a woven asbestos 
covering over the insulation on the individual 
conductors and a cotton braid over this. The 
cords for other than heating appliances do not 
have this asbestos. Be sure that you use the 
asbestos type cord—‘“heater cord” as it is 
called—for all heating appliances rated at more 
than two bundred fifty watts. A piece of this 
type of cord with the outer braid removed in 
part to show the asbestos covering and the 
stranded conductors is illustrated just below 
the iron. 
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“cuss @NOW millions have 


oak, ctc., where the finish is intended to repre- 
sent the effects named. These effects on the 
natural wood were originally seen in oak that 
had been subjected to ammonia fuming, or ex- 
posure to the weather, or were the result of the 
mellowing of the unfinished oak standing for 
generations in some dimly lighted chapel or 
cathedral. In reproducing these tones by 
means of stains, only such finishing coats are 
applied as are absolutely needed to preserve 
the woodwork from wear, dampness, and warp- 
ing. Such finishing coats are not intended to be 
in evidence. They should be dull-drying varn- 
ishes, and because they do not dry glossy, will | 
not produce the bumpy appearance. 

Close-grain woods require no paste filler, 
neither is it advisable to use a so-called “liquid”’ 
filler, as will be explained later. The woods 
used most extensively in home finishing have 
certain definite characteristics. Each one is 
more effective in certain decorative handling 
than in some others. 

OAK—This most masculine of woods gives 
one the sense of strength and endurance. A 
characteristic grain figuration is always rec- 
ognizable. Straight-sawed boards show a 
figure varying from modest marking to con- 
spicuous sweeping “slashes.” Quarter-sawing 
the log intersects the medullary rays, producing 
flakes which may present a most delicate panel, 
or one of exceedingly vigorous marking with 
broad flakes suitable for use on only the largest 
panels. The use of over-prominently figured 
oak should be avoided in window casings and 
all narrow woodwork trim, or a restless feeling 
is created which detracts considerably from the 
beauty of the room. 

In finishing oak, avoid the so-called ‘ma- 
hogany stains.” The grain of oak is so easily 
recognized that the result is obviously an imi- 
tation. Silver gray effects are much in vogue, 
but for the best results with this finish only 
white oak should be used, as red oak will not 
stain the desired gray. (Natural oak finish, 





this famous breakfast 


Aunt Jemima Pancakes with that old-time Southern flavor 










Over 500 Mrttion 
Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cakes were served last 
year—pancakes with 
the same inimitable 
flavor that so delighted 
Colonel Highee and 
his guests years ago 


HEN—that is, in the days ‘“‘befo’ de 
wah’’—only Colonel Higbee, his family 


because of its pronounced yellow, is not and his guests could have Aunt Jemima’s 


recommended, as it is difficult to use in 
decoration. 


Pancakes. But all the South Anew about 


ASH—There is consider.sle resemblance | those cakes of wondrous flavor. 


between the grain of ash and oak. Ash is lighter 


Today millions are having Aunt Jemima 


in color however, and for this reason deserves Pancakes, for Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
b 


more attention than it receives. particularly 
for soft gray-stained effects. 


is her secret recipe ready-mixed—the special 


CHESTNUT—In looking at a piece of grade of wheat flour she used—the other 
chestnut wood with its rather coarse open | flours that you can’t buy in the stores today, 
grain, one can not help but feel that here is a that we must mill ourselves—everything mixed 


splendid opportunity to introduce some strik- 
ing color effect. Two unique treatments come 
to mind: one done in a rich, red-brown stain 


just so to keep that old-time Southern flavor. 


Now, to have Aunt Jemima Pancakes, you 


with a bright green paint or toner wiped into just add water (or milk) to Aunt Jemima 


the open pores; the other a deep royal blue. 
The toner employed was gold bronze. Do you | 
like color? Try these combinations! 


| Pancake Flour, beat up the batter and bake 
?em. You have perfect pancakes every time— 


PINE—White pine, because of its freedom | the famous 4unt Jemima Pancakes! 


from resin, is largely employed as the base for 
fine enamel work. The grain figuration is not 
at all pronounced, but when stained a mellow, 


Get a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 


Flour from your grocer now. Or send this 


ruddy brown, shading to amber, and waxed,| coupon for a trial package so you can com- 
pn me the most a sag ee ag! pare Aunt Jemima Pancakes with the kind 
ng. s is arly in vog oF, . 
ae. Shee © perry Seek ee Ser you’ve been having, can see for yourself how 





American rooms, where old furniture is to have 
an especially beautiful setting. 


easy it is to make them, how really delicious 


Pine, or yellow pine, has a much more | they are. 
strongly marked grain than white pine, and | Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


can be effectively finished in stain and varnish. 
Its strong yellow color militates against a 
natural finish and makes it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to produce a satisfactory silver-gray 
stained effect. In order to neutralize this 
yellow or orange cast, the stain used for the 
gray effect must be of a pronounced violet tone. 
rhe wood is most interesting done in rich 
browns, dark mahogany (red or brown ), or a 
bog-oak green. Yellow pine is not a safe wood 
for a white enamel base, as it is likely to dis- 
color in time. 

. FIR WOOD—Douglas Fir or Oregon Pine 
is easily distinguished from white and yellow 
pine by its reddish tone. The grain markings 
are also more angular. Firwood is highly valued 





: Saal aia ar abc onbis 6 oles Rae > ay ve 
: Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 2-C, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Enclosed find........... cents for which please send me 
[] Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder; 
C] Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 
Din EMME SG ten ace ace SEB 5 cok ghrade Sa 
Aunt Jemima } 
SS ae : 
BuckwHEAT Cin . Stat 


PANCAKE FLOU 





Special Offer 


In return for this coupon and 
6c in stamps or coin (to cover 
cost of spectal packaging and 
mailing) we will send you a 
sample package of Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour, a sample package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
and an interesting recipe 
folder telling how to use it in 
making fine waffles, muffins 
and special pancake treats. 
If you want the jolly Aunt 
Jemima family of 4 rag dolls, 
too—all in bright colors, ready 
to cut and stuff—send 30c in 
Stamps or coin. 
















Why Children 
Dont Obey 


EDIENCE is the foundation of character. Yet how 
many parents discover constantly that their instruc- 
tions to their children carry no farther than around the 
corner, And wilfuiness, selfishness, jealousy, disrespect, 
untruthfulness, ill-temper and many other unpleasant 
qualities are directly related to that first great fault of 


ence. 
New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have been 
about theparents’ only methods. But new methods have 
been discovered which — - ose — Shi to 
leasantly and surely without breakin 
chap Coen. F the child’s will, without creating end 
resentment or revenge in the child’s 
heart, as whipping does. This newmethod 
is based on confidence. When perfect un- 
derstanding and sympathy exist i- 
ence comes naturally and all the baa 
traits that children pick apse easily are 
not given a chance to develop. 


Highest Endorsements 


This new system, which has been put in- 
to the form of an Illustrated Goncasiere- 
pared especialiy for the busy parent, is 
le and immediate re- 





















Do You Know How 
to instruct children in 
e delicate matter of 


Free Book 


**New Methods in Child ba any is the 
title of a startling book which describes 
this new system and outlines the work of 
the Parents Association. Send | 
postal today end the book will be sent 
it now as _ samanee 
ment may_never come your notice 
agate. ate PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
nt. 651 Pteasant Hill, Ohio. 


















Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of tne house, porch 
or lawn. Stand of white 
enameled wood and swing 
of white washable duck. At 

dealers or by express, 

‘ SEND FOR CATALOG 
cf nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2721 N. Leffingwell 
ST. LOUIS: MO, 


Swing No.34 
Complete $622 















Prepare by our home-study 
method for beginning and prac- 
tical nurses, mothers, religious 
and welfare workers, 
Double your earnings—gradu- 
ates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Twenty-three years under 
continuous management. 12,500 
graduates. Two months’ trial, 
tuition refunded if dissatisfied. 
FREE awards of uniform and 
equipment. Write today for catalog and FREE lesson 
on “‘Massage of the Face.”’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


374 N. Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y¥. 





V2 for 1924 
VITS FREE {A WORTH WHILEBOOK WRITE TODAY 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers, Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For 75 years the 
leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm seeds. 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 

Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
s This book, the best we have issued, isah- 
solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 

fore you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 
a JAMES VICK’S SONS 72 StoneSt. 

~Y Rochester, N. ¥. The Flower City 
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for the making of plywood panels for doors and 
cabinets. The veneer is rotary cut from the 
log, so that wider panels are possible than the 
width of almost any straight sawed board ex- 
cept California redwood. As the grain of fir- 
wood rises when wet, any woodwork done in 
this lumber must be kept dry, and finished as 
>uickly as possible after it is installed. 

Sometimes the decorator utilizes this char- 
acteristic and deliberately raises the grain with 
water stains to be followed by the application 
of a special toner. The toner finds lodgment 
otherwise impossible with a close-grain wood, 
and some unique and attractive craftsman 
finishes are thus secured. 

CYPRESS—Because of its weather-resisting 
properties, cypress is better known as an ex- 
terior finish than for inside trim. Selected 
cypress, however, possesses a truly beautiful, 
lacy figuration of grain and takes mahogany, 
walnut, and dark green stains exceedingly well. 
Cypress is an oily wood even to the touch, and 
in order to secure even penetration of the stain, 
the wood should be wiped off with benzine 
shortly before staining. A penetrating spirit 
stain is the best type of stain to use. 

Sugied cypress is the effect produced by sear- 
ing the surface of the wood with a painters’ 
blow torch. The softer portions of the wood 
char quickly, leaving the harder ridges stand- 
ing out in relief. The burned areas are scrubbed 
out with a brush. The wood then presents a 
soft nut-brown tone and may be waxed or 
finished, or a stain may be applied and fol- 
lowed by a toner. : 

MAHOGANY—Theze are several varieties 
which vary in fineness of texture and quality. 
Space does not permit enumerating them. 
Generally speaking, trees which grow more 
slowly in less fertile soil possess a grain that 
is closer knit and more interesting in figure than 
that of trees which grow faster because of more 
favorable soil and environment. Crotch ma- 
hogany, so-called, is taken from the stump of 
the tree and is in great demand for panel work. 
Mahogany is seldom used with a natural finish. 
“White mahogany” is not a true mahogany, 
although it resembles it closely in grain. It is 
a distinct tree called Prima Vera. Within the 
last few years, red mahogany stains have given 
way to brown. Mahogany is an open-grain 
wood, and the use of a dark paste filler (a red- 
black or brown-black) will aid materially in 
emphasizing the character of the grain. It 
conceals poorly matched woods and fills the 
pores, so that a glossy, smooth finish can be 
obtained. This results in the dark mahogany 
color commonly seen. Ifa clear finish is desired 
in the lighter tones similar to antique mahog- 
any, where the grain of the wood is clearly 
visible, one must start with perfectly matched 
wood and avoid the use of paste fillers. A 
solution of bicromate of potash unites chemi- 
cally with the natural acids of mahogany and 
gives the clear red tones found in the best old 
furniture and woodwork. It is necessary to 
sandpaper after staining, and proceed with 
clear shellac or lacquer for filling and finishing. 

WALNUT—American walnut is enjoying 
a renewed popularity. It is a beautiful cabinet 
wood, native of North America and superior 


Interior Woodwork 


in both strength and character of grain, to the 
English, French and Italian varieties. The 
grain varies from simple straight grain to 
attractive curly, fiddle-back patterns most 
effective in matched veneers. The moitled or 
bird’s-eye ‘veneers are obtained from a freak 
of nature known as burls, often weighing as 
much as 1500 pounds, which are excrescences, 
found on the base and the upper limbs of 
walnut trees. They are cut in veneering 
machines. Circassian walnut is an interesting 
example of the effects of environment. It js 
often found in rather barren regions and us- 
ually presents a rather gnarled growth, not 
lovely in itself, but furnishing us with most 
interesting veneers. Walnut is an open-grain 
wood. It can be filled with a dark paste 
filler, or the pores may be reversed through the 
use of a light-colored filler or toner. Such a 
toner is used for the popular “dusty walnut” 
finish so much in favor for dining room furni- 
ture. This effect is always waxed or finished 
with a dull-drying varnish. 

BIRCH—This is a truly beautiful wood. 
Its delicate, lacy grain gives it an appearance 
that can be almost described as feminine. It 
takes stains very well. Red birch is the heart 
wood, and white birch the principal wood of 
the tree. White birch and white oak are the 
best woods for a true silver-gray stain effect. 
While birch may be truly classed as a close- 
grain wood, there are, nevertheless, minute 
pores following the grain configuration that 
will accept a paste filler. Especially where this 
wood is stained in the rich brown or deep red 
tones, the ability to emphasize the grain through 
the use of a dark paste filler is of great help in 
producing beautiful woodwork or furniture. 
Birch, because of its hardness and close knit 
grain is, without a doubt, the finest possible 
wood to employ as base forthe best enamel work. 

GUM WOOD—This wood has many worthy 
qualities and it is daily growing in use. It 
is close-grained, and its figure, differing from 
most woods, does not follow the marks of 
yearly growth. The markings seem to wander 
in any direction through the log. This char- 
acteristic has resulted in the wide use of gum 
as a substitute for mahogany and sometimes, 
even Circassian walnut. Gum properly finished, 
however, is good-looking enough to ve exten- 
sively used on its own merits. Due to the fact 
that it is of uniform density throughout, stain- 
ing does not bring out the grain in the same 
manner as with woods which have alternating 
layers of hard and softer parts. It is possible 
of course, with a bit of experimenting, to select 
a stain which will preserve the markings of the 
grain and at the same time yield a rich dark 
tone. An effective treatment of the wood for 
a light finish is to apply a coat of raw linseed 
oil, adding a little stain to the oil if desired. 
After this is dried, it may be finished in either 
gloss or dull effect as preferred. 

Other woods such as maple, cherry, and 
California redwood are worthy of mention, 
but space prevents our going into detail. In 
the next issue we shall go into the finishing of 
interior woodwork, showing the results of 
actual experiments made by the Good House: 
keeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations 


Good Housekeeping Studio 


(Continued from page 41) 


colorful walls. The mirror between the win- 
dows gives depth to the room. The fire- 
place is the center of interest on one side wall, 
while across from it is an India print used as a 
wall decoration. In the picture above, you 
see a davenport drawn up at one side of the 
fire, while on the opposite side is an easy chair 
of walnut, with needle-point upholstery. 
Beside it is a nest of red lacquered tables, 
which make a convenient place for books or 
a lamp. At one end of the davenport is a 
lamp giving a good reading light. A desk 
is placed between the window and the lamp, 


assuring an excellent light by day or by night 

Opposite the fireplaceisa table-desk, which 
could make a second writing desk, or could 
answer as a table. The easy chair may be 
drawn up to the lamp, which may be appro- 
priately placed either in the center or on oné 
side of the table. Placed conveniently near 
the door is a threefold leather screen, as 4 
protection against drafts. 

Though this room is planned with a sense of 
formality, its livable qualities have been kept 
uppermost. It is a room to use and to enjoy~ 
to rest and to work in. 


My 
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My Home in the African 
Blue 


(Continued from page 49) 


When we arrived at the little flat, Martin 
sat down in silence. I sat on the other side of 
the room, waiting for him to speak. Finally he 
said: 

“T’ve sold the show. I can’t stand this life 
any longer. I have to get out and do some- 


thing. I’m tired of tending a movie in a little 
town. I’m going away.” 


I looked at him, wide-eyed. My throat went 
dry. But I made my choice instinctively. 

“Tf you go, I’m going too!” 

I did go, too, and since then I have traveled 
with Martin from one end of the world to the 
other. I suppose we shall lead a gipsy existence 
until we die. 

But I am still a home body. The only 
difference between me and millions of other 
wives is that I make a home “on the go.” In 
the beginning it was very humble indeed, this 
traveling home—a tiny cutter, tossing from 
island to island of the blue Pacific, a grass hut 
on some savage island of Melanesia, the arched 
roots of a banyan tree, or sometimes all out- 
doors, with the sky for a roof. We traveled 
light in those early days, because we could 
not afford luxurious supplies or elaborate 
equipment. I did my own work. I washed 
and ironed and sewed and cooked. And be- 
tween times I learned to take a man’s share in 
the work of exploration. I soon could keep 
up over the difficult jungle trails. I learned to 
shoot, to manage a boat, and though I had no 
genius for photography, I learned also to handle 
a motion-picture camera and to act as my hus- 
band’s assistant in the dark room. 


ND then we went to Africa. We made our 
*” first headquarters in Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya Colony. Nairobi is a modern city, with 
shops and motion-picture theaters and electric 
lights and taxicabs and a traffic policeman. 
But if you live in the outskirts of the town you 
are likely at any time to meet a wild-eyed 
zebra that has strayed into the streets and 
doesn’t know how to find its way out. Or you 
are likely to come home, as Martin and I did 
one day, to find your hen-coop in an uproar 
and a leopard under the veranda. 

If you go for a spin from Nairobi to the Athi 
river, connected with the capital by thirty 
miles of good road, you feel as if you were liv- 
ing in Noah’s ark. The plains through which 
you pass are simply crawling with game, and 
for some inexplicable reason, the herds of ani- 
mals you startle along the way feel impelled to 
outdistance your automobile and cross the 
road in front of it. Zebras, antelopes, os- 
triches, all leave their feeding and take to their 
heels at your approach, cross the road in a 
whirl of dust under your very tires, and then 
stand quietly to see you pass. Only the ba- 

ms are content to sit still and scold at you 
from the roadside. 

The mammoth animals that are left over in 
Africa from prehistoric times—rhinoceroses 
and hippopotamuses and elephants and giraffes 
—are almost next-door neighbors in Nairobi. 
So are the great, black-maned African lions. 
An hour or so from the city, and you may run 
into any of them. 

We were scarcely an hour in the spruce little 
hotel to which we went on our arrival in Nai- 
robi before servants began applying to us for 
positions. By evening, a score of negro boys 
Were squatting on the lawn outside. Each was 
armed with from one to fifty well-worn letters 
of recommendation, most of which were 
phrased with adroit ambiguity: “Mohammed 
ls a fairly good cook. I never saw him steal- 
ing.” “Fundi was my house-boy for three 
months. He does as well as he can.” Since 


we knew nothing of wages or conditions of 
work, we sent all the applicants away and told 
them to come back next day, by which time 
we hoped to have advice. 

Early on the following morning a servant 
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My Home in the African Blue 


brought me my breakfast before I wasup. He 
wasa big, fine-looking negro, clad ina spotless 
white skull-cap and konza, the flowing, night- 
shirt-like garment that is the livery of Kenya 
Colony. 

“Good-morning. You better?” he asked in 
polite, hospital tones. His service was so neat 
and deft and respectful that I asked him his 
name, intending to commend him to the man- 
ager of the hotel. 

“Aloni,” he replied. “Your bedroom boy.” 

After a bit more questioning I discovered 
that I was his employer. He had hired him- 
self! 

We were permitted to choose the remainder 
of our staff. We ended by ignoring letters of 
recommendation entirely and selected the ap- 
plicants that looked cleanest and most honest. 

First of all, we engaged two head men named 
Jerrymaniand Ferraragi for our safari. “Safari” 
means expedition. In Africa, once you are off 
the single line of railway and the few automo- 
bile roads, an expedition must usually be made 
on foot, for in many sections the dreaded tsetse 
fly makes the use of horses and other beasts of 
burden impossible. We walked:literally thou- 
sands of miles in Africa. And attending us, 
carrying food and tents and equipment, we had 
an escort varying from forty to one hundred 
and ten porters, according to the length and 
duration of our journeys into the wilderness. 
Some porters are trained in the white man’s 
service; some are raw savages from remote hill 
villages. Few of them know any language save 
their own tribal tongue. The first require- 
ment of a safari, accordingly, is an efficient 
head man, or head men, to direct and control 
them. Jerrymani and Ferraragi were lucky 
choices, Jerrymani especially. He had been 
big-game hunting with Colonel Roosevelt, and 
though he was outwardly just a burly, happy- 
go-lucky negro—a born mimic who was forever 
showing off his accomplishment, imitating 
every conceivable sound from the roar of a lion 
to the screech of a motor-horn—he had a way 
with the porters that was nothing short of 
marvelous. He kept them happy on the hard- 
est march with his jokes and his chaffing, and 
yet he never for a moment relaxed his authority 
over them. Ferraragi was more serious, but he 
was as faithful as Jerrymani. He was my gun- 
bearer (Jerrymani was Martin’s), and though 
he was not permitted to fire the guns he car- 
ried, and could not have hit anything if he had 
tried, he stood by me in the most dangerous 
situations and never flinched. 


ERRYMANTL and Ferraragi were royally paid 

at twenty-five dollars a month. The cook, as 
is usual in every land, was the aristocrat of our 
household staff. While the other servants re- 
ceived only from two and a half to six dollars 
a month, he received sixteen, and he had an 
assistant to do such onerous work as paring 
vegetables, and a scullery boy to look after the 
pans. The cook’s name was Joanna, but since 
that had a feminine and inappropriate ring, 
we called him simply “Mpishi,” which is 
Swahili for cook. Mpishi’s work costume con- 
sisted of a smock-like shirt, khaki “shorts,” 
tattered socks, and a pair of some one’s cast- 
off boots. But on Sundays he was gorgeous 
in starched white trousers, part of a pair of 
suspenders, and a straw hat perched airily on 
the top of his head. 

Two shamba, or garden boys, and Zaben- 
elli and the Toto completed our household 
staff. Zabenelli was our interpreter and our 
porter and our butler—anything we wanted him 
to be. Besides Aloni, he was the only one of 
our servants who spke English. The Toto, or 
the “Kid,” as his name would be in English, 
was an apprentice bedroom boy, Aloni’s as- 
sistant. He was only twelve years old—a 
grinning youngster, always spotlessly neat in 
khaki shorts and starched white shirt and cap. 
When he carried my basket to market for me, 
he added a jaunty cerise sash to his costume 
and swung his hips in conscious pride as he 


walked along behind me. With this staff of 
servants we took up our headquarters in our 
bungalow in the outskirts of Nairobi. 

Our house was more of a work-shop than 
a home. Martin converted half of it into 
an up-to-date laboratory in which to develop 
his motion-picture films. The largest of 
the remaining rooms was set aside as the 
safari room, where we stored our equip. 
ment and packed what we needed for oy 
excursions into the “Biue.” In the rest of the 
space we camped. We did not attempt real 
housekeeping, for we knew that we should 
spend very little time in Nairobi. 

The member of our party that appreciated 
our headquarters most was Kalawat. Kalawat 
is a little gray Gibbon ape from Borneo. She 
was only a few weeks old when we got her, and 
we brought her up “by hand.” She is as de. 
pendent as a child upon us, and we are some- 
how as fond of her as if she were human. She 
goes with us everywhere we go. 

Kalawat was so young, when she left Borneo, 
that she had never had a taste of the natural 
joys of monkeydom. She had never swung in 
a tree. She had developed her muscles in- 
stead on the curtains and chandeliers of a New 
York apartment. Now, suddenly, she was in 
an ape’s paradise. There was an acre of gar- 
den surrounding our house, and all about the 
edge was a row of tall evergreen trees planted 
about twenty feet apart. - Kalawat took to 
those trees like a duck to water. Though she 
never ventured béyond the limits they set, 
she would go round and round the garden, 
swinging from one to another, literally by the 
hour. When she was tired of playing in the 
branches, she would pick posies and tear them 
to shreds, or she would gorge herself with 
fruit. Or sometimes she would do monkey 
tricks for a delighted audience of natives. I 
have seen as many as fifty blacks, market 
women in gay calicoes, with laden baskets on 
their backs and babies tucked into their blouses, 
village dandies dressed in skins and smeared 
with red clay, rickshaw men, porters, servants 
off duty, all standing convulsed with laughter, 
watching the antics of a very vain and self- 
conscious Kalawat. In that land of animals, 
we came to be known as “the people with the 


ape.” 


I WAS very nearly as happy in our garden as 

Kalawat was. I have always had a garden, 
whenever we have stopped long enough for 
seeds to sprout. In Nairobi a garden was 
sheer self-indulgence, for the markets offered 
everything in the way of fruits and vege- 
tables that one could possibly desire. Yet 
I had my own: garden, and such a garden 
as I had never had before. In it grew tropi- 
cal fruits—lemons and oranges and_pine- 
apples and guavas and bananas—and side by 
side with them grew the fruits and vegetables 
of the temperate zone. Roses rioted every- 
where. Flowers of all sorts grew so luxuri- 
antly that they had to be curbed rather 
than encouraged. In front of the house the 
shamba boys made two great round flower- 
beds, in which I set out quick-growing tropical 
flowers, red, white, and blue; for though we are 
never at home in America, our traveling home 
is somehow always American, wherever it 
may be. 

But though I liked the lazy comfort of 
Nairobi, it is not that that means Africa to me. 
What I want to return to is the wilderness. 
There is nothing of “Darkest Africa” about 
that wilderness, any more than about Nairobi. 
It is a land of sunshine and health. Though 
the equator runs right through it, the altitude 
is so great that the climate combines the ad- 
vantages of the tropical and the temperate. 
The noonday sun may scorch, but at night you 
must sleep under blankets. It is very beauti- 
ful out in the Blue. There are great stretches 
of rolling plain spotted with herds of animals as 
far as eye can reach. There are peaceful 
wooded hills and valleys. There are long 
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reaches of sandy desert; broad, melancholy 
lava fields; lonely lakes; rivers, some swift, 
some sluggish and quiet, and teeming with 
fish, In the African Blue I am never bored or 
restless. There is always something to do, 
something strange and beautiful to see. And 
Iam never tired. Each long cool night makes 
me over, and I rise ready for a new day. — 

Our real home in Africa is a tent pitched 
miles off the beaten trail. I should say, 
rather, a series of tents. Every one travels 
luxuriously in Africa, for white people can not 
safely rough it on the equator. And we travel 
perhaps a bit more luxuriously than the aver- 
age. We have roomy tents, the latest and most 
approved models. T here is first a sleeping-tent 
equipped with specially made army cots, longer 
and wider than the usual army cot and provided 
with good mattresses. Folded canvas easy 
chairs and a folding writing table complete the 
furnishings. Off one end is a little bathroom 
with a folding canvas tub. When we come in 
after a day in the open, we always find great 
kettles of hot water for a refreshing bath 
steaming over the fire near Mpishi’s hut. 


PITCHED close to the bedroom tent is the 
dining-room—simply a huge, thick tarpaulin 


roof, with open sides. That, too, has its folding ° 


table and chairs. Our dinner service is of 
white enamel. The complete kit for two per- 
sons fits together like a Chinese puzzle and is 
contained in a huge water pail. Beyond the 
dining-room is a store-tent, and a little way off 
is the cook-house, a grass hut built by our por- 
ters in native style. A tiny village of grass 
huts, sleeping quarters for the cook and the 
head men and for as many of the porters as can 
be persuaded to build them (usually they are 
content to sleep in the open about a fire, each 
with a tattered blanket for covering), stands a 
bit apart. And tents and huts are all enclosed 
in a crude barricade of thorn-bush to keep out 
hons and leopards and thieving hyenas that 
will steal our very boots if we are not on our 
guard. 

Tomorrow we shall up stakes, and our porters 
will shoulder their loads and go chanting off 
into the unknown, and we shall follow them 
over trails made by the feet of generations of 
animals. But today, in our little circle of 
thorn-bush, we are at home. Tonight I shall 
lie in my cot and listen to the night sounds of 
Africa—the pad of innumerable hoofs, the 
shrill, ridiculous toy-poodle bark of the zebras, 
the contagious, strangely human laugh of the 
hyenas, perhaps the angry snort of a sus- 
picious rhinoceros, or the far-off, hollow, terri- 
ble, beautiful roar of the lion. I feel very se- 
cure as I lie in my warm cot. I soon drop off 
to sleep, and before I know it the sun is shin- 
ing outdoors, and the cool morning air is fra- 
grant with Mpishi’s bacon and coffee. 

Our canvas house on safari has something of 
the cozy intimacy of a playhouse. I often feel 
like a little girl playing at being grown up. 
And yet even on safari there is serious house- 
keeping to be done. My work begins before 
we set out, with the packing of the food to be 
taken along. Since a porter’s load is fixed by 
law at sixty pounds, everything—tents, films, 
foodstuffs—has to be made up into sixty-pound 
lots. Our food-boxes, or “chop-boxes,” as they 
are called in “British East,” each hold a week’s 
provision for two persons. Often I have to pack 
from eight to twelve of them ata time. Fancy 
doing your marketing and making your menus 
lor two-or three months ahead and not forget- 
ting a single thing! You can’t run to the store 
at the last moment in the heart of Africa. The 
wilderness provides game and fish. Every- 
thing else you must bring with you. I shall 
hever forget the time we found ourselves 
literally hundreds of miles from the nearest 
store with no salt. Luckily we had left over 
a handful of the coarse rock salt we used in 
Preserving animal skins, and we husbanded 
that, crystal by crystal, until we got back to 
civilization. 

Our safari menus savored little of camp fare. 
Except that they lack fresh vegetables and 
abounded in game, they were not much dif- 
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ferent from those we enjoy in New York. 
Before we went to Africa, we went on a spree of 
buying in wholesale grocery houses and stocked 
up with tinned luxuries of every description. 
We secured the most improbable things in 
cans—roast beef and Lyonnaise potatoes and 
Welch rabbit and sausages and cheese and pud- 
dings—and we were lucky encugh to discover 
an instant coffee that tasted like coffee and a 
tinned cream that did not taste of the tin. Into 
every chop box I put a tinned tid-bit or two and 
a generous supply of dried vegetables to flavor 
soup, dried fruits for pies and sauces, and 
canned asparagus and dill pickles to take the 
place of salad. , 

Even in the wilderness, Mpishi served mar- 
velous meals, beginning with what he called 
a “toastie’”—an appetizer made with whatever 
he could find to make it from—and ending with 
apple pie that I taught him to make in good 
American style from canned dried apples. He 
baked the pie and excellent bread and biscuits, 
and roasted meats to a turn in an oven made 
from a huge roasting pan, the bottom filled 
with hot sand and the top piled over with red 
coals. I kept him provided with game and 
fish for his menus. While Martin was off 
photographing animals, I went, accompanied 
by my gun-bearer and two or three boys, on a 
ten-mile trek in the opposite direction, and 
when I was well out of gun chot sound, for I 
did not want to frighten the animals away from 
Martin’s camera, I looked about for meat for 
our larder. Sometimes I brought back gazelle 
steak for the “master” and the “missus,” and 
for the porters the gamey, fat zebra that they 
loved. Sometimes I got a brace of guinea fowl 
or plump spur fowl. If luck favored me, I 
brought home a greater bustard, bigger and 
tastier than a turkey. The Toto would have 
to turn it slowly on a spit over a bed of coals 
for nearly a day before it was roasted. 
| When there was a river within reach, I went 
| fishing. “Within reach” was anywhere within 
twenty miles of camp. But I never minded 
the long tramp across the plains, for I knew 
that there was no such thing as ‘“‘fisherman’s 
luck” in Africa. In an hour I could pull in as 
many fish as two of my attendants could carry 
between them. 

Occasionally my marketing trips turned into 
adventures. Once, when I was fishing on the 
bank of a narrow stream, a big black buffalo 
rose up on the opposite shore. An African 
buffalo is a terrible creature. He is bigger 
than an ox. He has huge, black horns, a 
round and malignant eye, and the reputation 
of being one of the most ill-tempered beasts 
in Africa. 

Sometimes, when unexpected things happen, 
I get terribly frightened. But this time, my 
only thought was “Buffalo steak!” There is 
nothing quite so good as buffalo steak. So I 
snatched my gun from my gun-bearer and 
dropped Mr. Buffalo neatly in his tracks. I 
was enormously pleased with myself when I 
got back to camp. But Martin was angry. 

“What if you had missed him?” he kept say- 
ing. 








OT every day was market day. Often I 
had humdrum duties to perform in cainp, 

such as mending or straightening up. Even 
when your wardrobe is limited to very mascu- 
line underthings and khaki shirts and an assort- 

| ment of overalls and “shorts” and riding 
breeches for the various wilderness occasions, 
it takes putting in order occasionally, espe- 
| cially when it is washed by Aloni, who pounds 
| it on the stones in a muddy—fortunately 
khaki-colored—pool, and irons it smooth with 

| his great hands, using a rock for an ironing 
One has to go very simply dressed in 
Africa for the sake both of convenience in get- 
ting around and of appearing inconspicuous to 

| the animals. But I was always careful of my 
| appearance. I do not think much of a home in 
which the woman half is frowsy and neglected. 
The fact that it is a traveling home is no ex- 
| cuse. I saw to it that my clothes were always 


My Home in the African Blue 


clean and well-mended, and I paid as much at. 
tention to my skin and my finger-nails and my 
hair as if I had been in New York City, 
As I sat in the shade of my tent, drying my 
hair or darning stockings, I looked out og 
strange sights. Sometimes wandering herds 
of gazelles grazed near the camp. Sometimes 
fifty zebras went flashing by at full gallop, 
From time to time I captured a young creature 
that had wandered from its mother, and fed 
it until it was strong enough to shift for itself. 
On a dull day there was always Kalawat to 
amuse me. She was mischievous as a child, 
She would hide my spools from me, or she 
would torment the boys, snatching their cap3 
and running chattering with them to the top 
of the tallest tree. When we were in monkey 
country, she would sit on a rock wistfully 
“whooing” to her wild cousins. But if any of 
them approached, she would rush back to me 
and wind her arms about my neck in terror, 


N DAYS when there were no domestic duties 

to be attended to, I went on expeditions 
with Martin, or under his direction I made 
some pictures from a “blind.” A blind is simply 
a little stone hut camouflaged with thorn-bush, 
It is always situated near a water-hole, where 
animals come to drink. Hidden in a blind, 
you can take pictures of animals that would 
be off like the wind if they once caught sight 
of you. — 

We used to go to the blinds before daylight. 
We set off in velvety dark and went across the 
plains on foot. Herds of animals scattered at 
our approach and went pounding off. Some- 
times a rhinoceros would rise, snorting and 
sniffling, from under our very feet. Then I 
would jump and quicken my pace. Sometimes 
we heard the roar of alion. It always sounded 
very distant, but hunters told us that the lion 
was a ventriloquist and could make himself 
sound further away than he really was to de- 
ceive his prey, so I never felt quite easy. 

Once we reached the blind, Martin would 
set up the camera for me, and the boys would 
arrange my canvas easy chair and my supply 
of food and magazines, and then they would all 
go off, leaving me to wait alone for dawn and 
the animals. The animals usually appeared 
in the distance with the first light. But they 
were always very suspicious, and sometimes 
they would hesitate for hours before they mu:z- 
tered up courage todrink. At last, they would 
step cautiously down to the water-hole and 
drink in little sips, looking up every moment to 
see if there was an enemy in sight, and sniffing 
the air for unwonted scents. Finally their 
shyness would wear off, and they would be 
themselves. 

To sit in a blind is like attending a play. The 
animals quarrel and converse amiably—you 
understand every word. Sometimes a half- 
dozen species meet at a single pool—zebras, 
two or three kinds of gazelles, the gnu, and the 
great gawky giraffe. Screaming tick-birds 
ride their backs, busily searching for vermin in 
their hides. Guinea fowls and spur-fowls flap 
from under their hoofs. Mr. Ostrich is the 
bully of the piece. He swaggers in and out 
among the animals, and they edge away from 
him, for they know the force of his powerful 
legs. 

I took many pictures from blinds, and some 
of them were almost as good as Martin’s. But 
the first ones I took were a ridiculous failure. 
I returned to camp at the end of an eventful 
day, sure that I had a perfect reel of film. But 
when we got back to Nairobi and developed it, 
I found that I had filmed foot after foot of legs 
—zebra legs, ostrich legs, gazelle legs—and 
nothing more. 

That failure was chiefly funny. But another 
failure on my part caused Martin to lose what 
would have been one of the best pictures of our 
trip. One morning, while we were camped at 
Marsabit, away off in the desert toward the 
border of Abyssinia, Martin and I started off 
with two gun-bearers to look for pictures. 
When we had gone only a little way from camp, 
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we saw 2 rhinoceros asleep under a tree. Mar- 
tin set up the camera and told me to turn the 
crank when he gave the signal. Then he and 
Jerrymani walked slowly toward the rhino. 
He was very close to it before he held up his 
hand. I began turning the crank, but before 
[ had made a half-dozen revolutions I stopped, 
transfixed with terror. The rhinoceros was on 
its feet, and by its side was another one. 


I AM not a very brave person. I know I do 
agreat many things that seem courageous to 
women who have never been put to the test. 
I can stay alone in a blind in the heart of 
Africa, miles from any human being. I can go 
off on shooting and fishing trips with no other 
company than my black boys just one degree 
removed from savagery, and not the shadow of 
a fear will cross my mind. But those things 
are a part of the routine of every-day life in 
Africa and do not call for courage. It is the 
unexpected that puts your bravery to the test. 
I might have faced one rhino boldly, but 
that second unexpected beast was too much 
forme. The pair of them stood there a mo- 
ment, wrinkled and evil, big as motor-cars, and 
snorting and sniffling in anger. Then with one 
accord they lunged toward Martin. I grabbed 
my gun from my gun-bearer, but before I could 
cock it, the rhinos had turned in a great cloud 
of dust and were making off as fast as they 
could go in the opposite direction. I stood 
paralyzed, looking after them. 

Martin turned to me,. his face alight at the 
thought of the picture we had got. He took in 
the situation at a glance, and his expression 
turned to one of disappointment. I had failed 
him in an emergency. I could not explain, 
could not say a word. All I wanted to do was 
to hide myself somewhere and cry. I fairly 
ran back to camp and threw myself on my cot 
and sobbed and sobbed. 

Martin came after me and tried to tell me it 
did not matter. But I knew it did matter. 
And after a while we made a pact. We prom- 
ised each other to stick to the camera until it 
became certain that we must either desert it or 
perish, and never to shoot until we were sure 
that it was an animal’s life or one of ours. We 
kept that pact faithfully. After a few trials, 
it was comparatively easy for me to keep it, 
for I soon learned that nine times out of ten 
wild animals were more afraid of us than we 
were of them. But once, toward the very end 
of our trip, I was put to the test. 

It was at Lake Paradise. You will not find 
Lake Paradise on the map. It has been lost 
to white men for many years. We rediscov- 
ered it, but we will not tell where it is, for we 
are going back there to make picture-records of 
the animals that live on the wooded shores, and 
we do not want the beasts hunted and made 
wild. I have never seen a place so beautiful 
as Lake Paradise. Its banks are clothed in 
primeval forest. And a little way from the 
shore are rocky pools overhung with trees 
draped in silvery moss, sybaritic baths where 
the great elephants come during the heat of 
the day to stand half-submerged among blue 
African water lilies and lazily doze the hours 
away, while fluttering thousands of butterflies, 
yellow and blue and white, play about them. 

I hate rhinos. They are so big and so ugly. 
I know that they are stupid and that their 
reputation for fierceness is largely bluff. Still, 
I never got over my fear of them. But I grew 
to love the elephants. I watched them by the 
hour, from rocks overhanging their pools, until 
I felt that I knew them very well indeed. They 
were bigger than the rhinos. I could have 
hidden myself completely behind one of their 
great ears. I knew that they had bad tempers, 
too, and that they were to be especially dread- 
ed as adversaries because, unlike the rhino and 
the great pig of a hippopotamus, they were in- 
telligent. But they seemed so harmless in their 
perfumed rock bathtubs. And their eyes were 
humorous and kind. 

Just the day before the one we had set for 
leaving Lake Paradise, a strange little native 
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named Boguni, whom we had taken into our 
party because of his almost uncanny knowledge 
of elephants ard their ways, came to tell us that 
there was a herd of seven elephants, among 
them a fine tusker, only a mile away, so Martin 
and I, with the gun-bearers, set out to get one 
last picture before breaking camp. 

We found the elephants in a clearing, all set 
as if they had been posed for a photograph. 
I took my place at the camera, and Martin 
crept up toward the unsuspecting beasts. When 
he was very near, he raised his rifle and dis- 
charged both barrels at the tusker. The ele- 
phant jumped clear off the ground, but he 
didn’t topple over dead as I expected him to 
do. Instead he came down on all four feet 
and made straight for Martin. The seven 
elephants followed him, and so did seven more, 
and still more. The clearing and the woods 
about it seemed alive with elephants. Martin 
fired again and ran back toward me. My 
heart was in my throat, but I remembered my 
promise and kept turning the crank. A dozen 
feet away from me Martin fired for the fourth 
time. But still the beast kept coming. He 
was all but on Martin when I let go the crank 
and snatched my rifle from Ferraragi and fired. 
I did not stop to take aim; I just fired. But 
my shot went home. The elephant swerved 
to one side, nearly knocking over the camera 
as he passed, went a little further, and dropped. 
The ground under my feet shook with the fall. | 

Seeing their leader dead, the herd parted and | 
went off, some on one side and some on the 
other. And then I discovered that I was afraid. 
I thought I would be safer in my tent, and I ran 
as fast as I could go toward camp. Martin 
brought me back, and when I could find cour- 
age to look at the dead elephant, I forgot my 
fright in pity for him. It seemed too bad he | 
had to leave forever the cool forest and the 
pleasant pools of Lake Paradise. All the way 
home the boys chanted, to a minor savage air. 

“Missus has killed an elephant, Missus has 
killed an elephant.” 

But I felt no elation. 
to kill another elephant. 

When we go back to Africa in a few months, 
we are going to live close neighbors to the ele- 
phants, on the slope of a crater just six miles | 
from Lake Paradise. There we are going to} 





I hope we never have 


build a log house, which is to be my home, I} | 


hope, for five years. That is longer than I have 
ever lived in any one place since I was mar- 
ried. We have the house all planned, down to 
the furnishings. There is to be a great liv- 
ing-room with an enormous fireplace. The 
floor will be carpeted with skins, and we are 

going to have a big library table with a top of 

rhinoceros hide, polished until its wrinkles are 

all smoothed out and it is as glossy and almost 

as beautifully marked as tortoise shell. I am| 
going to make curtains of gay cretonne to give 

a touch of home, and my mother has embroid- 

ered some linen tablecloths and napkins for 

me to take back with me. Bedrooms and 

kitchen and dining-room are all going to be 

separate log houses, and Martin is going to have 

a fine laboratory with a cement floor. I in- 

tend to plant a big garden with flowers and 

vegetables. And all about the house and gar- 

den there is to be a great stockade of logs, and 

around that is to be an entanglement of thorn- 

bush fifteen feet deep, to discourage raiding 

elephants, 





“BUT won’t you be lonely?” people ask me. 
“Just you and your husband off there in | 
the wilderness by yourselves?” 

Of course, we won’t be lonely. We have our 
work. We have our black servants—happy, 
affectionate children. We have the animals— 
one never tires of watching them. And every 
few weeks we have letters and magazines, de- 
livered by a native runner from Nairobi. We 
have Kalawat, who is the first to spy us as we 
come back to camp after a day’s hunt, and who 
runs to meet us, whooing with joy at our re- 
turn. And we have each other. Why should | 
we be lonely? ' 
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came by heedless thoroughfares to the dingy 
interior where the State givessanction to hearts 
to be knit together. Contrary to her expecta- 
tions, formalities proved unflatteringly perfunc- 
tory. Theapplication fora marriage-license had 
been recorded with far less inconvenience than 
would have been experienced in obtaining 
permission to drive a car. Joyce was still 
marveling at this monumental carelessness as 
she entered her apartment—the faultily 
stressed precaution which-demands proofs of 
qualifications from a would-be -automobilist 
and none whatsoever from an intending wife 
or husband. 

On the table in her salon a special delivery 
letter was awaiting her—an official-looking 
envelope with the name of a firm of lawyers 
printed in the left-hand corner. She picked it 
up with instinctive dread, and slowly opened 
it. 

The sheet which it contained was addressed 
‘To Whomsoever It May Concern’ and started, 
‘We, the undersigned.’ Her eyes slipped 
promptly down the page to discover whose 
were the signatures. She breathed a sigh of 
relief and recommenced her perusal more com- 
fortably. 

Stripped of legal jargon, the document was 
a frank and generous acknowledgment of her 
innocence, sworn, sealed, and officially exe- 
cuted by Larry and his wife. In Larry’s 
hand at the bottom, as a postscript, was 
scrawled: 

“This is the least either of us can attempt as 
reparation for the injury we have done you. 
You are free to make whatever use of it you 
think wise. If you require individual letters to 
—— persons, you have only to request 
them. Quite apart from the actionable as- 
pect of our past conduct, we both feel that 
we owe you more than ever we can repay for 
your example of high honor and truthfulness. 
To these sentiments my wife whole-heartedly 
subscribes.” 


T° her example of high honor and truth- 

fulness! She stood very still with a pucker 
wrinkling her forehead. Was that exact? 
Wasn’t it rather the florid rhetoric of a man 
exhilarated by recovered happiness? She tried 
to think back over her actions, how in her first 
forlornness she had all but betrayed both her- 
self and Larry; the letter she had commenced 
to him and destroyed: “I am here. I shall re- 
main here for three days. If you wish to 
come—” And then, when he had come to 
claim her, had it been high honor and truth- 
fulness that had saved her? She shook her 
head. It had been disenchantment and vivid 
realization of his unadventurous ordinariness. 
Not till Cannes, the Far Country of her self- 
abasement, had she discovered that without 
truth life is worthless. It was then the change 
had begun, when she had determined to fight 
her way back to a God whose existence she 
had still doubted. ‘And when he was yet a 
great way off,” the words committed to mem- 
ory in childhood recurred, “his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran.” God had run 
to meet her with her first step homeward. And 
yet, even now that the miracle was accom- 
wey it seemed incredible how instantly 
relief had proved itself. It was only the 
other day she had been pleading with Mr. 
Reel, 

“Nannie says that I shall find God every- 
where.” 

And he tauntingly, “In Mrs. Fay, for in- 
stance?” 

Here she was with Mrs. Fay’s retraction in 
her hand. 

What use should she make of it? Had she 
possessed it two months earlier, she would 
certainly have employed it as evidence in a 
suit for libel. Quite plainly the mildest leni- 
ency expected was that she would publish it 
broadcast—inflict wounds on an enemy who 
had responded to magnanimity. She stood 
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procrastinating, half-minded to consign the 
letter to the waste-paper basket, when q 
rustling behind her made her aware of Nap. 
nie’s entrance. 


€ A LETTER, Nannie.” 
“So I see, Miss Joyce.” 

“Would you care to look at it?” 

“Not unless—” 

She watched the old faithful rummage {oy 
her spectacles and puzzle out the meaning of 
the legal phraseology. 

“Tf you’ve gathered the sense, let me have 
it. I’m going to destroy it.” 

“Tt’s of use to me, Miss Joyce.” 

Saying which, Nannie folded it method. 


cally and tucked it away in her apron pocket, § 


“Tm afraid I can’t allow that,” Joyce 
smiled. ‘One doesn’t give private documents 
as keepsakes.” ; 

“And one doesn’t destroy them.” The gray 
head wagged. “I’ve been long enough in sery. 
ice to know that written characters, when 
flattering, have their value.” 

“Tt’s not your character,” Joyce humored 
her; “it’s mine.” 

“Same thing in this case. You’re not long 
in the head, Miss Joyce. As things are, you 
and I stand and fall together; I’m too old to 
hunt another situation. I’ve got everything 
calculated: in eight months you'll see the last 
of your allowance. Worse still, without this 
testimony your past’ll be against you. In- 
stead of destroying it, you should have it 
framed and hung in your living-room, where 
all the world can look at it. But it’s more than 
that I’m meaning. Any day with your smart- 
ness you may attract the proper man—this 
Mr. Utrecht, for instance. He’ll have heard 
things about you which’ll make him back- 
pedal, unless you can show him a bill of health.” 
She slapped her pocket, squaring her shrewd 
old mouth. “If you can show it, you'll get 
married and have babies. That’s where I 
come in, taking care of the darlings.” 

Her young mistress stood very still, a shin- 
ing light in her eyes, as if the Annunciation 
Angel had already spoken. 

“You can keep it,” she said at length. 
She turned and walked toward the window. 
“There was something I had to tell you. 
I didn’t, because I wasn’t sure how you’d take 
it. Within the next few days, before the New 
Year anyway, I’m going to be married.” 

“To Mr. Utrecht?” 

She swung round: ‘How on earth did you 
guess?” 

“How could I fail to guess, when you've 
been counting every minute you’ve been ab 
sent from him?” 

“Have I? But you’ve not told me you're 
glad.” 

“Is it necessary? A man who adores his 
mother will be no less good to his wife. But 
what of me? He’ll want every one fresh?” 

“What a question! You brought everything 
about.” 

“Tf he thinks that—” 

“Of course, he thinks it.” Joyce employed 
poetic licence. 

The next minute Nannie’s grateful face was 
ressing against her breast. “That I would 
ose you, Miss Joyce—that was my selfish 

dread.” 
3 


T was the day before the last of the year. 
On the morrow, the last day, she was to be 
married. Nannie had asked for the day off— 
an exceptional request. Doubly exceptio! 
when so much remained to do and so little time 
to do it. Joyce had tried to conjecture reasons 
for this seeming inconsiderateness. Perhaps 
she was anxious to search for a wedding- 
yresent; perhaps to make arrangements for 
a banishment during the honeymoon. But 
Joyce felt in-her bones that neither guess was 
correct. Since taking her into her secret and 
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entrusting to her Mrs. Fay’s formal retraction, 
Nannie’s demeanor had become strangely 
troubled and moody. It had been almost as 
though Hal’s advent had roused her jealousy— 
as though her thwarted possessiveness had 
made her guilty. Guilty—that was the word. 
In taking her departure that morning, her 
honest old countenance was shifty as that 
of Judas. From the moment the good news had 
been broken to her, her tranquility had be- 
come increasingly disturbed. 

“Not a word,” Joyce had warned her. “Not 
a whisper to any one. Besides the Fays, Hal 
and myself, you’re the only living soul who 
knows it. It’s got to be kept quiet—absolutely 
must. We couldn’t bear the sacrilege of further 
publicity. . 

Nannie had frowned unhappily, volunteer- 
ing no promise of silence. It had been so un- 
like her, so grudgingly ungenerous, that almost 
any development was to be expected. She 
might have taken herself off to hunt the im- 
probable in the shape of another situation. 
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JOrce had been awake since dawn. It was 
her marriage morning. She kept repeating 
the fact to herself to remain certain of it. It 
seemed a little ridiculous and utterly incredible 
—a play which had surprisingly bounded 
across the footlights, proclaiming itself to be 
a reality. Not that she was daunted—only 
speculative and contented. 

The cold light peered in on her stealthily. 
Through half-closed eyes she watched it— 
how it flitted about ghost-like, fingering and 
revealing now this, now that familiar object. 
After all these years of growing up, everything 
was going to be altered. The room would never 
be the same again. Nothing would ever be the 
same. She would not even be the same to her- 
self, for which she thanked goodness. Her 
very name would be lost. From now on, every- 
thing that had been would be in common. It 
was farewell, the dawn was saying. 

She began to be curious about the newness 
she would receive in exchange: a man’s world; 
burly attitudes a little frightening; duty as a 
man understands it; love and passion as a man 
interprets. He would be pointed out as her 
man—hers exclusively; she as his woman. If 
it were not so wonderful, it would be terrify- 
ing, such surrender. But the wonder predomi- 
nated, for the surrender was also shared. 

As the light strengthened, she slipped from 
her bed and commenced arranging, clearing 
cupboards and drawers. Sbe would have to 
cruch herself into a smaller space if she were 
to accommodate him. It was like handing over 
a garrison; ne must find everything in order. 

And it was thus occupied that Nannie found 
her when she entered far too early, attired in 
her black bonnet, with her umbrella, sure sign 
of a journey, tucked beneath her arm. At first 
Joyce purposely failed to comment on her 
undue preparedness. 

“There’s one advantage about a honey- 
moon in one’s own apartment,” she greeted 
her; “one doesn’t have to pack.” 

“Tt’s me that’s had to pack,” Nannie sighed. 

“You didn’t have to. A bag would have 
sufficed. And, you funny old dear, why the 
umbrella?” 

_“T’ve packed everything,” Nannie empha- 
sized quiveringly. “My trunk is labeled. 
Should it so happen you don’t need me any 
more, all you have to do is to express my 
things along.” 

“It won’t so happen,” Joyce mimicked her 
mischievously. “What an exciting wedding 
guest! Like the traditional Englishman, you 
take your marriages sadly.” And, when she 
Tecelved no response: “There are hours to 
wait yet. We’ve still to breakfast. You’ll feel 
heaps more comfortable without your um- 
brella.” 

“That’s what I never shall, umbrellas or 
not. 
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“Could you make yourself more miserable at 
a funeral, Nannie—I mean, if you really gave 
your mind to it?” 

With that parting shot, her young mistress 
turned her back and set about completing her 
dressing. But despite her outward air of care- 
free light-heartedness, she was more than a 
little depressed by Nannie’s awkwardness. 
She had the feeling, amounting to certainty, 
that the real motive of her unusual entrance 
had been to bid her good-by. Could it be that 
some imagined or exaggerated fault was bur- 
dening the sensitive old conscience? 

Breakfast was eaten in almost total silence. 
From then on, as the minutes shortened, 
Nannie’s behavior grew increasingly panicky 
and furtive. There could be no doubt that, 
had she been given the least chance, she would 
have made good her escape. 

It was the announcement from the office of 
Hal’s arrival that brought matters to a 
crisis. 

Putting the finishing touches to her toilet, 
Joyce questioned, “Would it be wrong to have 
him shown up?” 

“When I was a girl,” Nannie commenced 
flutteringly, “they never met on the marriage- 
morning—not till they had reached the altar.” 
Then suddenly she lost control, clasping her 
umbrella and swaying back and forth. “But 
now nothins’s wrong—nothing at all. Nothing 
could be worse, when everything is wrong.” 

The ringing of the telephone cut her short. 

“No, I didn’t order one,” Joyce answered. 
“Ask Mr. Utrecht if he did—he’s waiting for 
me. The chauffeur has a note? Then give it 
to Mr. Utrecht and ask him to bring it to me 
directly.” 

She hung up. 

“Dry your eyes quickly. Don’t let him see 
you crying. Somebody’s sent a car. How 
could they know? It’s funny.” 

Nannie was doing her best to stem her flow 
of tears and at the same time to find her voice; 
she had not succeeded when a tap sounded, and 
the bridegroom burst in on them. 

His appearance was exuberantly bridal: 
waisted cutaway, striped trousers, white car- 
nation in his button-hole. His long, lean figure, 
despite the Lincolnesque stoop to his shoulders, 
was positively boyish. 

. “So you did take my advice?” He embraced 
er. 

“T shall always take your advice.” She 
patted his shoulder. “How nice you look!” 

“But what I mean is, you told him?” Then, 
catching sight of the room’s third occupant, 
“Hello, what’s the trouble with Nannie?” 

“You have a letter for me,” Joyce turned 
his question aside. 

“Pardon me. I forgot.” . 

While he was feeling through his pockets, 
his perplexed expression reflected his growing 
restraint in the chilled atmosphere. 


HE seized the missive. The outside told her 
nothing. Then she slit the envelope. Ina 
scrawling hand, laborious as a child’s, she read: 
“Tt has been said, ‘No man is rich enough to 
buy back his past.’ That’s very true; but his 
past can be forgiven him. You would make an 
old man who has never ceased to love you, 
very happy if you would consent to be married 
from his bedside.” 

‘How did he know?” Her face was radiant. 
She laughed chokingly. “Read it aloud, Hal. 
It’s from grandfather.” 

“His car’s downstairs,’ Hal nodded as he 
finished. “I thought you understood. It was 
my reason for saying you’d taken my advice.” 

“But who told him?” Joyce asked excitedly. 

“Not I,” Hal parried her implied accusation. 

“Then who? 
sufficiently informed. That leaves only the 
three of us. I didn’t. It wasn’t you.” 

Slowly both pairs of eyes were bent on Nan- 


nie. She shrank before them, clutching her | 


umbrella. 
“The guilty party!” 
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Mexican Tang 


Gebhardts Eagle (hili Powder is made from 
the rich, mealy portions of selected genuine Mex- 
ican chili peppers, grown especially for and under 
the direction of Gebhardt. Contains the genuine 
pepper oils which, with other carefully selected 
and blended Mexican spices gives an unusual and 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, fish, soups, 
salads and salad dressings. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send 30c and 
a full size Dectle will be sent post paid. 
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CHILE POWDER 
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—contains tested recipes for Mexican 
dishes that are pleasing, novel and 
easy to prepare. Attractive menus 
for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American 
dishes that appeal to the American 
family. Just mail the coupon to— 

Gebhardt — San Antomto 
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Its simplicity makes 
it more convenient 
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Not To Buy It! EVERYWHERE 
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Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 


CANDY—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. L, N. Y. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Big Money for Women In 
Hotels and Tea Rooms 
Finds Work Attractive. Mrs, (name 
on request) became hotel floor clerk at 
75 per cent increase in salary. Gives 
full credit to our Training and Em- 
ployment Service. 
Miss Vera Scarborough 
“became tea room 
manager at $300 a en 
month, no previous aa yh 
t ‘ter starting cot : 
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Earn up to $350 per month. 
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Memorials 


‘THE smooth, 

fine grain 

and rich gray 

color of Rock of Ages granite 
lend distinctiveness to memorials 
fashioned from it. Rock of Ages 
is famous for its lustrous polish. It is 
equally attractive in hammered finish. 


(CHOOSE now your family memorial 
and specify Rock of Ages. 


Our Certificate of Perfection is your 
guarantee of quality. Request it 
when placing order with your local 
memorial merchant. 


America’s choicest monument material. 
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Get this carefully planned and 
practical aid to garden growing. 
Every flower and vegetable seed 
that you might want for your 
garden is listed. Hardy perennials 
and ornamental shrubs for founda- 
tion planting or other decorative 


Catalog is purpose, and fruit and shade trees, 
Seobiptine are shown in unusual abundance. 
duterceting, Our. 1200 acres have supplied pro- 
free. A post fessional gardeners, orchardists and 
card will nurserymen the country over for 
bring it. 70 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 years 
Box 421 Painesville, Ohio 
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The SAVO converts dry indoor air 
into a moist, healthful atmosphere. 
Protects furniture, paintings, plants, 
etc. Saves fuel. 

Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
radiator out cf sight. Others for hot ar 
registers and pipeless furnaces. Write for 


Free bovukilet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 W. Monroe St. Dept. E1 Chicage, Ill. 
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The Bride’s Book 


Suggestions for the trousseau, costumes and 
aceessories for bride and bridesmaids; sugges- 
tions fur church and home decorations and 
wedding etiquette. 25¢ Postpaid, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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that was why you rescued Mrs. Fay’s con- 
fession?” 

“Tt was deceitful of me.” The fountain of 
Nannie’s tears was again unloosed. “After 
this you’ll never trust me.” 

She was attempting to rise. Hal’s kindly 
hand stayed her. “Yesterday I was com- 
manded to tell you that we owed you all our 
happiness. Today I need no commanding. 
We do—the greater part of it.” 

“T’ll be gone for good when you come back.” 
The handkerchief was being plied industriously. 

“My dear old lady, you won’t; you’re com- 
ing with us.” He caught the approving glance 
of Joyce. “Pray, what would we do without 
you, if we found ourselves in another tangle?” 


5 


| ig SEEMED like the journey of four months 


earlier, and yet it was strangely different. 

Now she was literally stunned with happi- 
ness. Four months ago, how could she have 
foreseen that she, who had been cast out un- 
pardoned, would be returning to bring forgive- 
ness? She pressed closer to the bridegroom to 
assure herself she was not dreaming. The same 
car had borne her on both errands. The same 
landscape had streamed by the windows, only 
now it was clothed in white and mysteriously 
purified. The same broad river 1:2d parallelled 


| her course, only now it was immobile, paved 


with ice. 
The sameness and the subtle change con- 


| tinued. As they swept through park gates, 
| thrown wide in welcome, she remembered how 


they had closed against her; how she had stood 
up, gazing back, forgetful of her pride, snatch- 


| ing a last glimpse of the Eden which had for- 


saken her. 
Everything so familiar, yet so utterly dif- 


| ferent, as though the coast of folly had been 


a vivid nightmare! 

They were shown into the library where in- 
stinctively, though she knew it could not be, 
she half-expected to see her grandfather. He 
would be standing before the blazing fire, legs 
astride; or seated, book in hand, in his favor- 
ite chair. A starchy rustling! She trod so 
softly—a sick-room habit—that there was no 
other sound to betray her presence. The 
efficient young woman in the nurse’s uniform 
had risen and was approaching. 

“How is he?” Joyce stepped forward eager- 
ly to meet her. 

“Better than could be expected.” 

“Then he is better—really better?” 

The nurse shook her head with the tranquil 
smile of one to whom death meant no more 
than a change of patients. ‘He can only grow 
worse. A matter of time.” Then cheerfully to 
the entire company: “‘He’s been expecting you 
so anxiously. It would be cruel to keep him 
waiting.” 

“‘He’ll want to see me first,” Joyce suggested. 

“Those weren’t his instructions. He knows 
the limits of his strength. To tell the truth,” 
this with an arch glance at Hal, ‘what he 


| wants most of all is to see you married.” 


They followed her up the stairs, Joyce close 


| behind, Hal next, Nannie bringing up the 


procession. 

The nurse paused outside the door, “If you'll 
wait.” 

Joyce slipped past her. She had been pre- 


| pared to find the room as she had seen it last, 


smelling of disinfectants, bare of all adorn- 
It was a mass of flowers. From the 


dow a strip of crimson carpet had been laid. 
The bed was partly hidden by palms and dec- 
orated like an altar. She reached back her 
hand to find the hand of her lover. Timidly 
they advanced together. 

Peering above the level of the footboard, she 
found grave, gray eyes regarding her, the pierc- 
ing memory of which had followed her through- 
out her wandering. The hands were covered 
by the sheet; the face was parchment-colored; 


© 


The Coast of Folly 


but the pointed beard as of old stuck up bellig. 
erently. More than ever he resembled g 
carved crusader in a cathedral. He looked sp 
wasted, such a tired fighter, that all his for. 
bidding sternness was forgotten in longing to 
comfort his weariness. The deep silence of the 
room restrained her—that and the presence of 
a stranger. He was white-surpliced and had 
risen with the air of authority that the solemn. 
ity of the occasion bestowed on him. 

“It is Mr. Gathway’s wish that we proceed 
at once. You have your licence? The nurse 
and this other will serve as witnesses.” 

Then commenced a marriage ceremony 
most remote from anything she had conceived 
as being hers. She listened as in a trance, re- 
sponded as in a trance, and all the time the 
gray eyes on the pillow extenuated, implored, 
confessed. 

“Forgive me,” they said, “as little children 
forgive. Whatever our age, that’s all we are, 
Just little children, Joyce, loving, wounding, 
taking silly spites—thinking ourselves so wise 
and just.” 

The service murmured on with its counsel- 
ings and questionings, till she realized with a 
start that she herself was being addressed, 

“Wilt thou obey him and serve him, love, 
honour, and keep him in sickness and in health; 
and, forsaking all others, keep thee only unto 
him, so long as ye both shall live?” 

The minister turned to the bed. ‘Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this man?” 

He had to touch the hand beneath the sheet 


to attract attention. The eyes delayed long 


enough from their pleading to flash assent. 

Again she lost account of what was hap- 
pening. She was reliving with those eyes her 
childhood: the day when he had brought her 
Mignonne from Paris; the disciplinary visits to 
his office; the tedious interviews about money. 

“What a wealth of love we squandered! 
How foolish of us!” they both consented. 

Then those occasions when he had pushed 
her outside his library, with, “Run away. 
You’re like your mother.” 

“Cruel of me,” he acknowledged. 

Hal was taking her hand reverently, “With 
this Ring I thee wed, and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” 

The eyes on the pillow were smiling. She 
returned their smile; then glanced with a glad, 
new wonder at Hal. It dawned on her that he 
was her husband. 

What more could be necessary? She knew 
the meaning of the whiteness now. If she had 
brought forgiveness, she, too, had been for- 
given. The flowers were white; beyond the 
window behind the palms there was the gleam 
of white mountains. She wanted immeacurably 
to be alone with Hai, but the -omp of words 
droned on. 


6 FrORASM UCH as Halburt Edward Utrecht 
and Joyce Alice Gathway have consented 
together in holy wedlock and have witnessed 
the same before God and thiscompary . . .” 
Before God and this -ampe-*. Her mind 
was arrested by that. God,\ hom she had for- 
gotten for a time, recovered disguised as the 
Invisible Policeman, learned to need as the 
Seeking Shepherd! The Seeking Shepherd who 
sets forth each night, swinging His lantern in 
search of little lost worlds! He must be very 
tired—almost as tired as this spent old grand- 
father. Yet very proud too, when that which 
was lost was re-found. 

She caught up with the final benediction, 
“The Lord mercifully with His favor look upon 
you and fill you with all Spiritual grace; 
that ye may so live together in this life, 
that in the world to come ye may have life 
everlasting.” 

The hands beneath the sheet were stirring— 
struggling as if bound. The nurse bent for- 
ward, supporting the feeble body, motioning 
to Joyce to pile pillows behind him. When the 
hands appeared, they held something tena- 
ciously—so tenaciously that it was crumpled. 
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“He wants you to read it,” she said. 


The Coast of Folly 


present. I’d have been ashamed to mention it, 





3 Joyce scanned it flushingly. It was his last never would have mentioned it, unless this had | 
2 will and testament—the one he had made in happened.” aT 
: her disfavor. All the shame of insult sprang  ““Whatisit,darling” 
to to life as she read his explicitly stated reasons “Darling.” She laughed into his eyes. “Just 
re for disinheriting her. Tossing it from her, she that. I called her Mignonne—the French for 
of regarded him with a hint of her old defiance. darling—because she came from Paris and said | 
d Painfully his hand stole out and recovered it. “Mama’ with such an adorable foreign accent. | 
- He tried to speak. At last his words came She’s a doll, Hal, which I used to take to bed ver, - 
| thickly. with me every night. Don’t ask how recently. vA 
d “My present to you.” Whenever I was in trouble or tempted.” eZ 
e He tore it up. On the return drive to New York through F MA 
She sank to her knees, conscience-stricken the wintry afternoon, though Nannie had been | Soon S 
y at her momentary misjudgment of him. “But left at Gathwayburgh, there was the upright A, 
| [haven’t fulfilled the conditions. I didn’t find back of the chauffeur continually before their Cite 
: Him. He found me.” eyes to enforce discretion. | Po Watches the fi ré 
‘ The lips worked woodenly like lips of an But when they had alighted, they did not | cos —> £ while the family’s away 
| oracle. “He always does.” enter the hotel. Waiting till the car had) = =a ARN CO AMIE 
“But I don’t want your money. I didn’t do pulled out from the curb, they sauntered off ae cn ehmaaun cual ae eau sae 
1 it for that. I want something so much into the orange and sable night. Lost in the| éy is spelled when you shave to worry 
, better.” loneliness of hurrying crowds, they were at : Minneapolis automatic tempera- 
His hand rested on her head in blessing— last content. ture control completely _ relieves 
; you of such anxiety. Fire up be- 


his other stretched out for Hal’s. 
“To him that hath shall be given. Because 
you have, all these other things are added unto 


you.” 
6 


T° BE alone with Hal—that was increasingly 

her desire, but there were so many people to 
be pleased first. Downstairs in the cavernous 
dining-room heavy and repressive with Jacobean 
furniture, a wedding breakfast had been spread. 
Superintending their wants with fussy benev- 
olence and hindering other servitors, old Simp- 
son shuffled about the table. Hal appeared 
to see the humor of it, for he whispered, 

“T guess it was for a similar sort of enter- 
tainment that the fatted calf gave up its life.” 

The feast ended. It was then that Hal re- 
quested to be shown something more intimate 
of her old environment. “It’s all so stately 
and unjoyous—so totally unlike you. I’ve 
been spying for a glimpse of you as you were 
—the kind of glimpse you had of me in Judah. 
Surely, tucked away in this institutional gor- 
geousness, there’s one corner where the tiny 
memory of you hides?” 

“Just one,” she nodded. 

Fingers intertwined, they mounted stairs to 
the remote little room which had been the 
night nursery. 

“Tt used to have a Jack-and-Jill wall-paper,” 
she warned him, “but except in the cupboard, 
you won’t find any of it. The frivolous person 
I became when I grew older had it all done over 
with Boucher cupids and shepherdesses. I 
pst know which me you’re hunting to re- 

nd.” 

“The little you,” he smiled, “with long legs 
and short skirts—the you I came too late to 
share.” 

Crossing the room which had been her mod- 
ish bedroom, he made straight for the cupboard. 
There he bent above the childish lumber, dis- 
carded on her journey up to womanhood, fin- 
gering it shyly and striving to visualize the 
lost part of her which no amount of love could 
recapture. 

“What a tender Hal you are to want to see 
them!” She slipped her arms about his neck. 
“Last time I stood here, I thought these things 
would never mean anything to any one except 


“You are mine,” he pressed her arm. 

With an answering pressure she replied, “I 
am yours.” 

It became a refrain which they sang over 
and over; for the moment there seemed no 
need for other talk. 

They entered a restaurant and dined. The 
refrain continued. They bought tickets for a 
theater and sat the performance out, quite 
heedless of what was playing. But as the final 
curtain fell, he touched her hand. 

“Tt’s the last of the old year. We must get 
back before it ends.” 

At the hotel no one took the least notice of 
them. Even the booking-clerk, who might 
have commented on the change of names, 
seemed utterly incurious. It was exactly as it 
had been once before, when she had supposed 
that all the world must have read the scandal 
about her in the papers. 

They reached the door in the long line of 
doors, which stretched in unremarking vista 
down the padded passage. 

She handed him the key. 
yours.” 


“Open it. It’s 


N THE darkness, when the door had closed, he | 


caught her in his arms. In silence, switching 


on no lights, they crossed the salon to the in- | 


ner room that was her secret—the room which 
had been kind to her in her hour of need, built 
like an eagle’s nest high above the clangor. 
Peering across her shoulder, in the flame- 
edged dusk flung up by the golden city, he 
could see that it was all that she had promised. 
Blue, the color of the sky, with tall windows 
that gazed out across dwarfed roofs to where 


the clock-tower of the Metropolitan burned | 


like a mighty candle. Everything of the dain- 
tiest, lozenged with white plaques depicting 
romping children who seemed to tremble into 
life. And far away, beyond molten waves of 
gloom, the ghostly sky-line of barricading 
towers. 





fore you go and leave your heating 
plant in charge of the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulstor. It takes care of 
dampers, drafts or valves, checks the 
fire when necessary and maintains 
exactly the temperature desired. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
maintains a _ uniform temperature 
day and night—a lower tempera- 
ture at night. Prevents overheat- 
ing and underheating. 
33 on fuel. The recognized leader 
for 39 years. Quickly and_ easily 
installed, in old or new homes on 
any heating plant, burning any 
fuel. Practically a necessity on all 
types of oil burners. Write for book- 
let, ‘‘The Convenience of Comfort.” 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Why Unsightly Clothesyards ? 


The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer, with 150 
feet of line, is not only a time and labor’ saver, 
but because it may be removed easily it allows 
you to have your clothes area free except at dry- 
ing times. Will last a lifetime. . Most efficient 
means of outdoor drying known. Complete in- 
formation in our folder C is yours upon request. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 


48 Central St. Worcester, Mass. 












They drew toward the window, pressing | 
close to each other, and stood watching the | 
minute-hand on the illuminated clock-face | 


creeping toward midnight. As it surmounted 
the highest point, sirens in the harbor began 
to hoot—bells to chime. 


“The New Year, dearest.” His lips met 









_-, A Small Kiddie-Koop 
ee $14.75 Up, Freight Extra 


Like the famous regular 
hiddie-Koop the — small 
size has all the value of a 
combination Bassinet, Crib, 
and Playpen. Of special 
value in small houses and 
apartments. 

Uther models in three sizes, 
40. 42. and 52 inches—fold 
8 inches wide without re- 
moving springs or mattress— 
two finishes, white or ivory. 

Be sure to write for ‘‘Kiddie- 
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my self. It was while I was waiting for the car, _ hers. dealer cannot supply, write us 
alter I’d been turned out. I found something “Our New Year,” she whispered, “for which for prices. 


on that shelf which I simply couldn’t leave 
behind, so I stuffed it into my suitcase. I took 
it with me all the way to France. It’s lying 
tucked away in a drawer at the Vanderbilt at 


THE 


we waited. What will it bring us?” 
softly, answering her own question, “It is the 
little children running up the road before us, 
who hide death from our eyes!” 


END 


Then | 
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Peacock Feathers 


Another delightful love-story, one you will want to follow from beginning to end, 
will begin next month. It is by a writer whose books sell by the scores of thousands, 
but this will be her first serial. If you have read “The Tin Soldier” or “The Dim | 
Lantern,” you will know the treat in store when we say that the new serial is by | 


Temple Bailey , | 


Mrs. E. S. Chilcott made $50.51 
in a single week 
You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress Materials. Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 
Experience desirable but not necessary. 
Write to-day/ or free booklet. 
MITCHELL & CHURCHCO., Inc. 
Dept. 113, Binghamton, N. Y- 
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i : ms It seems that the people of the little town 
Philadelphia * |did not take kindly to the outcasts left so 
unexpectedly in their midst. No home 

D IAM O N DS opened to them; no kindly heart responded to 
ANDO their pleading eyes and eager, wagging tails. 


No one offered them the shelter of a fireside 
and the protection of a family name, and so the 
two orphans, bereft of the one man who had 
loved them, foraged as best they could, living 
on scraps and grudgingly given charity. At 
Correspondence invited first they knew ill-treatment, felt the hard 
boots of drunken men, the rushing brooms of 
impatient housewives. They learned that all 
WEDDING STATION FRY | their friendly puppy ways were useless, that 
| the world can be very hard and very cruel for 

BOOK OF WEDDING ETIQUETTE | friendless, masterless dogs. 

But strangely enough, ill-treatment did not 
crush them, did not make them cringe or 
cower. They were made of higher, sterner 
metal than the other mongrels of the town who 
ran yelping from the sight of a broom or the 
gesture of a hand. They learned in time that 
no one wanted them. But still they went from 
| door to door on daily foraging excursions. The 
Czar went boldly, as one who knew his worth. 
And beside him always went the Little 
Princess, more gentle, more appealing, but 
quick and vicious as he, if need be, to resent 
insult or abuse. 

So for that long hot summer, and through a 
winter white with snow, they went their way. 
The Czar suffered no indignities to fall upon 
| himself or the Little Princess whom he loved, 
| either from men or the canine inhabitants of 
| the town. His body took on magnificent 

proportions, and his fur held the smoky soft- 

ness that spoke of royal ancestry. The Little 
| Princess was never so large so he, but her body 
was supple and tawny, and she was the color of 
the goldenrod. So they went their way from 
door to door in dignity and without fear. 
People looked at them askance and fed them, 
not knowing what else to do. 
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Bet in the springtime, when the Czar was 
| two years old and Little Princess some 
| months younger, misfortune overtook the pair. 
| There was in the town a man whose mind was 
bloated with importance, and whose heart was 
| not the thing it should have been. a 
| He owned a dog of great ferocity, and it was 

the man’s boast that no other dog could con- 

quer him. Now, he had marked the two collies, 
| friendless but peaceable, who went their quiet 
way, asking of mankind only the barest 
| necessities of life. And he hated them unrea- 
| soningly, even complaining to the powers that 
| be that the dogs were a nuisance and should be 
destroyed. His complaint received scant 
| attention, for every one knew that the Czar and 
Little Princess did no harm. They were not 
given to brawling with other dogs, neither 
were they dangerous to women or to children. 
So the man determined to exterminate them in 
his own way. He set in the entrance of an 
unused barn a quantity of meat and succulent 
| bones. And he toled the collies there by 
means of meat held just out of reach. When 
they reached the barn, Little Princess, always 
| more on the alert and more suspicious than the 
Czar, would not go inside, for she vaguely 
suspected danger. But the Czar went on in. 
And the man followed and slammed the door. 
Little Princess stood with cocked ears, lifted 
forefoot, and blinking, worried eyes. Then 
| she heard a savage snarl and the fighting growl 
| of the Czar. 

Inside the barn was great commotion. For 
| the man had hidden his savage dog inside, and 
| let him loose upon the unsuspecting collie. 

There was a rush, and the bull-dog pinned 

the Czar down by his savage grip on the collie’s 

throat. The man laughed aloud. But even 
Anneles. 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days | aS he laughed, the window darkened. The 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 
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The Czar of the High Sierras 
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like the spreading decoration that a nobleman 
might wear; it stood out rigidly as if each hair 
were made of steel. Then she sprang, with the 
ease of a spring released. And full upon the 
body of the attacking bull-dog she crashed 
with all her strength. 

No one knows what happened inside that 
unused barn. Only that after a while, the man 
staggered out, scarcely a man in looks, his 
clothing torn to shreds, his face and arms 
gashed and bleeding. The bull-dog was dead, 
Of the Czar and Littie Princess there was no 
sign. They had vanished utterly from sight, 
And though the man told a certain version of 
the story, tried to say that the collies had 
attacked him needlessly and killed his dog from 
wantonness, yet there were those whe believed 
differently, and who were glad that the two 
had been triumphant. 


MONTHS passed. And now presently there 
began to f'lter down to the lowlands news 
and rumors of two wild dogs of the mountains, 
who shunned men as wild things shun them, 
who had a super-canine cunning, who were ruth- 
less, brave, invincible. Later it was known that 
this same pair had attained leadership of a 
band of coyotes who dwelt high in the mount- 
ains. And sometimes the carcass of a sheep or 
cow would be found sacrificed to their appe- 
tites. Once a packer saw them at their kill and 
knew them for the Czar and Little Princess. 

So the talk went round of the menace of the 
_two. The hands of men were turned once 
more against them, and they were marked for 
death, labeled as outlaws, just prey for the gun 
of whomsoever should encounter them. But 
as if they knew the edict had gone forth, the 
two were doubly cunning. They took their 
savage band higher into the wind-swept 
Sierras, and though many plans were made to 
trap them, they were always unsuccessful. 

This much of their story did Uncle Blink 
piece together, as in the ripening heat of August 
he with other men, packers, cooks, and guides, 
climbed up from the desert’s dusty stretch, up 
through the Kearsarge Pass, up past the places 
where there were once trails made by men, into 
the country of windy peaks and great silences 
unmarred by man-made noises. 

For ten days they had not crossed a human 
trail or seen the flaming of any camp fire save 
their own. They were high, almost above the 
timber line. The mountains rimmed them 
round, barren and gray, and the snow upon the 
hoary peaks was like white hair upon the 
heads of old, old men. A fringe of tamaracks 
skirted their base, the great trees were twisted 
and stunted by the fury of winter winds and the 
burden of winter snows. 

Here it was, just at evening, that Uncle 
Blink and all his party climbed down along 
steep trails that scarce gave footing to the ever- 
wary burros, to a little meadow where a lake 
lay sparkling in the ruddy glow of sunset. The 
meadow was softly verdant and sprinkled with 
tiger lilies that made soft red spots of color 
like glowing embers scattered upon a carpet of 
green. A little stream came down to greet the 
lake, murmuring like a child who has come 
from a great distance and is glad to be at home. 
All along its grassy banks, Indian paintbrush 
flamed like elfin torches, and wild pansies bent 
down to dip their yellow faces in its rippling 
flow. The silence of the place was soft, yet 
mighty. It held a benediction, a warning, and 
a welcome. 

The tarpaulins were flung down as a rest for 
weary bodies. The packers set up tents and 
relieved the patient burros of their loads. 
Camp fires began to crackle as the dusk came 
swift and cold, and the sizzling smell of bacop 
mingled with the odor of wood smoke and 
tobacco. The light of the glowing sky went 
out suddenly, as if a great lamp had been 
exchanged for the glimmering candles of the 
stars. The lake grew black and full of mys 
tery, and far sounds of night crept down from 
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out the great ravines and groves of stunted 
cks. 

Then suddenly, high upon the darkly loom- 
ing slopes, came the weird, unearthly yelping 
of a coyote band. The burros stirred uneasily, 
and the men were silent, listening to the 
tremulous chorus. All at once, in strange 
contrast to the uncanny, high-pitched call that 
trailed across the night, came the sharp 
authoritative barking of a dog. It had an 
honest homely ring to it, despite the back- 
ground of eerie shrilling yelps. The men 
questioned each other in undertones, and the 
packers stood alert with ears keenly tuned to 
the sounds of the out-of-doors. : 

“The Czar and Little Princess,” said the 
Veteran Guide softly. “They are hungry— 
they and their coyote pack. The camp smells 
mighty good. I shouldn’t be surprised if they 

aid us a visit before the night is over.” 

The yelpings died away, swept into silence 
by the rushing of the night wind among the 
tamaracks. In the satisfaction of crisp bacon 
and coffee hot and fragrant, the men ate and 
drank and forgot the eerie chorus. 

But later in the night, when the fire had 
burned to embers and the camp was 
shrouded in the silence of murmuring trees and 
the soft lapping of wind-ruffled waters, there 
came a great commotion, a sudden rush of 
swift, shadow-like forms, and a frenzy among 
the hobbled burros. It was the coyote band, 
fearful and skulking, yet emboldened by 
hunger. Down into the little valley they 
rushed, snapping up the remnants of supper, 
springing against the bags that held provisions. 
And in the lead two powerful animal bodies 
loomed against the darkness, wolf-like in size, 
but more shaggy and more graceful. The 
camp was filled with startled noises. 


THE packers snatched their guns; Uncle 

Blink seized his flashlight. Into the dark- 
ness he sent the stream of light, and there, in 
the white glare, stood revealed two collies, sur- 
prised for an instant into immobility by the 
sudden blinding flash. They stood with 
startled eyes that glinted blue-green in the 
glare. And there was, in their attitude, the 
suggestion of standing at bay, of expecting 
neither pity nor reprieve, yet of waiting 
staunch and unafraid. 

“The Czar and Little Princess,” came the 
voice of the Veteran Guide, but this time there 
was a grimness in his tone, and he made a 
motion with his gun. 

Uncle Blink’s hand struck suddenly at the 
weapon, and the shot went slanting harmlessly 
into the night. There was a muddled confusion 
of yelps, snarls, and a dog’s authoritative bark— 
a leaping line of shadows that melted into the 
outer darkness—a far whimper trailing back 
through the night—and again there was silence, 
with only the hooting of an owl to dot the night 
with sound. The Veteran Guide looked upon 
Uncle Blink with accusing eyes. The other 
men spoke in disappointed tones of having 
failed in wounding or killing any of the robber 
crew or the dogs who were the leaders. 

But Uncle Blink made no excuse for his 

action. “‘They aren’t bad—only hungry,” was 
all he said. 
_ Now the next day, and the next, the party 
lingered in the meadow. And on the third 
morning, when all but Uncle Blink and the 
Veteran Guide had gone hunting in the moun- 
tains, the two of them sat talking where the 
little stream was racing. All at once the Guide 
pointed to the fringe of tamarack that bordered 
the ‘mountain’s gauntness. Something was 
moving slowly toward them from the shadow of 
the trees; two tawny bodies that crept and 
groveled, heads with pointed muzzles that 
turned upward to whine pitifully—plumy tails 
that dragged in the dust. 

The men stared amazed, half doubting the 
thing they saw. For it seemed incredible that 
those two outlaws—the Czar of the High 
Sierras, and his mate, Little Princess—should 





Czar of the High Sierras 


come of their own free will to man or the haunts 
of men; should come in clear daylight to the 
camp they had tried to plunder under the cover 
of night. The dogs paused at a distance, their 
tails curving dejectedly between their legs, 
their bodies cowering in an attitude of des- 
perate fear. Yet there was something, too, in 
the little, hitching motions of their heads, 
which indicated a great need, a terrible 
calamity that had driven them to ask mercy cf 
their enemy, man. 

Uncle Blink stood up. He held out his hand 





to the distant pair. ‘Come along, it’s all 
right,” he called, and as if they had understood 
his very words, the two came swiftly forward. 

They came with little, whimpering, heart- 
breaking cries. And when they neared the 
men, they stopped and lay down, trembling, 
their heads upon their paws, their brown eyes 
dulled with misery, their tongues white- 
flecked and lolling. 


HEN Uncle Blink knew what had hap- 

pened to the pair. For from eyes to nose, 
from dripping tongues to the white ruffles under 
their throats, they were enveloped in a deadly 
mask of porcupine quills—quills so closely, 
deeply driven that they hung like bristling 
beads of black and white. 

Uncle Blink and the Veteran Guide could 
picture the beginning of the tragedy. The two 
dogs, hungry—famished even—disregarding 
the instinct which makes all animals give the 
prickly brethren free passage in the wcods. 
The rustling, lumbering coming of the por- 
cupines, walking pigeon-toed like baby bears; 
the leap of the dogs; the startled flaring of the 
porcupines’ quills. And then the agonized 
howls of the Czar and Little Princess as their 
jaws, buried for an instant in the mass of 
upstanding bristles, came away filled with the 
barbed needles of death. Porcupines do not 
throw their quills. But they can be released by 
a touch. And when the long slender needles 
enter the flesh of an animal enemy, they go 
deeper and ever deeper, being barbed like tiny 
fishhooks. They may not be pawed out or 
broken off. They drill through flesh and mar- 
row until slow death ends the torture. 

And thus it was, upon this day, that Czar 
and Little Princess, knowing well their 
utter helplessness and the doom that lay before 
them, came again to seek from mankind the 
pity once denied them. Forgot their ancient 
grudge and came begging for assistance, even 
to the camp which they had sought to plunder 
came the outlaw couple. But once there, in 
full sight of men and at the mercy of men 
their old fear came upon them. And so they 
crouched with their heads upon their paws, 
their brown eyes mute and tortured, waiting 
for whatever the hearts of these men should 
dictate. 

Uncle Blink spoke to them again, kindly, 
reassuringly. And when he stooped and held 
out his hands to them, they dragged forward in 
timorous jerks and lay down before him, lifting 
their bleedinz faces upon his knees. 

But when Uncle Blink tried to touch them, to 
pull out one cf the quills from Little Princess’s 
throat, then they sprang away yelping, and 
sat upon their haunches uttering desperate, 
despairing howls. So he waited, still with 
hands outstretched, speaking comfortingly, 
but making no move toward them. And 
though the Czar wagged a feeble tail and moved 
as if to come, it was Little Princess who came 
forward at last, crawling with tremulous, 
reluctant hitches, until her head was upcn his 


hand, the poor pierced tongue lolling from 


between her trembling jaws. 


Slowly Uncle Blink put his free hand down | 


past the pleading eyes that watched his face. 


Then swiftly his fingers clutched at a porcupine | 


quill and drew it cleanly out. With a yelp of 


ain Little Princess sprang away, and the Czar | 
But the little | 
collie lady came back again, writhing under his | 


ifted his head and howled. 


hands, always wjth her eyes fixed steadfastly 
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| The Czar of the High Sierras 


| upon his face. Again and again he pulled the 
quills, and each time she leaped away, whim- 
pered, and circled back to him. Until at last, 
| worn out with pain and terror, she lay panting 
at his feet, her lovely body limp, her eyes 
tightly closed. And so she lay, and suffered, 
and whimpered, until the long task was accom- 
plished, and the quills were all pulled out. 


THE Guide, meantime, was ministering to 
Czar. But he, bravest in the hunt, was 

weaker in endurance. At every pull he 
flinched, and snapped, and wrenched himself 
away. Always he would come back, even as 
Little Princess came, but though his body 
trembled with a mighty effort to endure the 
pain, he could not stand the torture that was 
necessary to free the quills from his flesh. 
And when Uncle Blink had finished with the 
Little Princess, and she lay with heaving flanks 
and grateful exhausted eyes beside him, Czar 
was still in torment, for his tongue and lips 
were imbedded with the deadly quills so firmly 
fixed that fingers could not pull them. And 
Uncle Blink took out small pincers from his kit. 

The tawny collie came to Uncle Blink will- 
ingly, eagerly, and put one massive paw 
upon his knee, promising with lovely, wretched 
eyes to do the best he could. But at the first 
| touch the great jaws would snap together, and 
he would dart away, while Little Princess 
watched him anxiously, as if afraid that he 
would run away unrelieved. 

Then Uncle Blink spread a tarpaulin upon 
the ground, and knelt and stretched his hand to 
Czar. He spoke to him, as to a human being, 
| telling him that he knew how great the pain 
must be, and that though the Czar had tried to 








. stand the anguish, yet it was impossible that 


he should endure it quietly as was necessary. 

“You must be tied,” he said over and over. 
“You must be tied so we can help you.” 

And at last, as if the dog knew, and under- 
stood his words, he crept forward, trembling, 
lay down upon the canvas, suffered it to be 
wrapped about him, tied with ropes firmly 

| knotted, and he never turned or whimpered, 
but endured the heavy wrappings, and the 
Little Princess watched him, whining softly for 
encouragement. 

They put a stick between his jaws to hold 
them wide apart. And even this he allowed, 
though his eyes were wide and _ bloodshot. 
But when Uncle Blink again took the pincers 
and plucked at the hidden quills, he cried, and 
whined, and struggled, and he fought with 


| frightful vigor. 


At last the task was finished. The last 


qui! was found and plucked, the knots were 


untied, the canvas unwound. And Czar, the 
outlaw collie, he who was the coyotes’ leader, 
was free once more. 

He stood up, shook himself, licked gingerly 
at his bleeding nose and jaws, brought a tawny 
paw up to rub the places where the quills had 
pierced his ears. The Little Princess came to 
him slowly, rested her slender nose on his neck, 
tenderly licked the wounds on his face. And 
presently they lay down together, exhausted, 
and Uncle Blink let them stay there, and 
brought them food and water. 

That day and the next the Czar and Little 
Princess lingered, unwilling to leave the place 
where they had received solace for their hurts. 
Uncle Blink gave them such food,as their poor 
sore mouths would let them eat. At night the 
Little Princess slept at the foot of his canvas 





cot, and Czar kept vigilant watch at the opep 
door of the tent. 

But on the second night, in the stillness 
the darkness, when the stars were mirrored j 
the little lake so clearly that it seemed to be{ 
meadow decked with sparkling flowers, thep 
from the high wind-swept cliffs came a faint ang 
eerie yelping. A high-pitched trailing call tha 
swept across the darkness, echoed back frog 
sleeping cliffs, died away into silence, and came 
again, insistent, mocking, tantalizing—the 
brethren of the wild calling to hearts newh 
tamed by kindness. 

Czar heard the distant summons a 
growled, deep in his throat. Little Princeg 
whimpered and stirred uneasily where she lay 
But when Uncle Blink spoke softly and put oug 
his hand into the darkness, he saw the blue 
green flicker of her eyes and felt a soft we 
tongue caress his fingers. 

When morning came, the two hed gong, 
Silently, and with no leave-taking at all 
Uncle Blink was sorry, for he would have likeg 
to take them back to civilization, to give the 
home and shelter. 

Was that the end of the story, I asked hin 
as we rode. No, not quite, he answered mej 
It was perhaps a week later, and they ha 
camped in several places, when one morning, 
he heard a whimper, familiar and pathetic. If 
was Czar, the lovely collie, who had trailed hig 
and had found him. And he came up to hing 
confidently, put his graceful head upon hig 
knees, and spoke to him with little whines ard 
brown eyes that beseeched him. What wage 
wrong the others could not fathom. But Uncié 
Blink surmised the troubleand beganto examing? 
carefully the furry throat and ears, the jawsy 
and the sensitive tongue. He found there what 
he sought—a quill that he had overlooked when 
first he aided Czar. And this time the dogstocd 
still, without twitch or shudder, and let him} 
pull the hidden needle out from the place in hig 
mouth where it had festered and gone deep.) 

The Czar stayed long enough to lick his hand,™ 
to gaze upon him with adoring brown eyes that 7 
all but spoke his gratitude. Then he dashed” 
away into the sheltering greenery of the tame=" 
racks, back to the Little Princess, who awaited * 
him, back to the coyote band who owned® 
him king and leader. His tawny leaping body” 
was like the flicker of an autumn leaf. His” 
plumy tail was like a trail of smoke behind him. 7 


E rode in silence for a little when Uncle © 
Blink had told his story. Butall at oncei 7 

spoke, for a three-needled pine cluster had ~ 
dropped down upon his saddle. 4 

“Three wishes for you,” I told him, as the 
Indians had told me long ago in childhood. 7 
“One for yourself, one for your companions, 
and one for absent friends. If you leave the © 
pine needles where they fall, the wishes will © 
come true.” 7 

He smiled at me, as is his way, and humored 
my desire. And when he spoke of “absent © 
friends” ; 

“Wish that the Czar and Little Princess may © 
some time come down from the mountains and = 
live in friendship with people who love them,” © 
I said eagerly. ; 

Again he smiled, and pretended to scoff at 
my belief. But I noticed that he did not brush 
the pine cluster from the saddle. It clung there 
as if promising fulfillment. 

And so the shadows lengthened as we rode 
into the forest. 


What Makes a Woman Old 


(Continued fram page 23) 


marked them for his own. The mother who 
loves and lives for her children has an indefi- 
nite lease on youth, and all women who have 
a lize interest in some work of public benefit, 
or in some cause or undertaking dear to their 
hearts, feel young and are young. It is this 
great love and interest that makes women of 


various ages claim different periods of life— 
thirty, forty, fifty, six y and so on—as being 
woman’s Golden Age. Therefore, I repeat 
that a very large percentage of age is due to 
cowardice and selfishness, for such women 
have no place in their hearts for love and 
interest—youth itself. 
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